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that  there  was  one  blind  man,  and  he  gives  his 
name.  Luke  says  that  there  was  one  blind  man, 
knd  that  he  met  Jesus  as  He  was  approaching 
Jericho.  Is  that  literal,  verbal,  inerrant  in- 
npiration  r 

“Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians  that  twenty- 
three  thousand  Israelites  fell  in  the  wilderness, 
kn  Numbers  it  is  said  that  there  were  twenty- 
four  thousand.  Both  cannot  be  correct;  which¬ 
ever  of  the  two  is  incorrect  is  not  inerrantly 
inspired.  Now,  I  repeat  once  more,  these  things 
give  me  no  manner  of  trouble.  From  my  stand¬ 
point,  such  variations  rather  enhance  my  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Bible.  To  my  notion,  inspiration 
is  altogether  too  large  and  divine  a  thing  to 
turn  on  such  trifles ;  but  I  confess  I  do  not  see 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  them  if  inspira¬ 
tion  is  what  you  claim.  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
it  seems  to  me  you  would  be  utterly  helpless 
with  your  theory  of  literal  inerrancy  in  the 
hands  of  a  clever  skeptic  who  should  ply  you 
with  facts  like  these,  of  which  there  is  a  plenty 
more.” 

“But,”  retorted  the  Doctor,  “granting  that 
such  discrepancies  exist,  we  know  that  they 
cd^not  be  errors  of  the  inspired  writers.  If  we 
ottly  had  the  original  autographs,  free  from  the 
luwtakes  or  omissions  of  copyists  or  translators, 
we  should  find  them  accurate  and  consistent. 
The  original  autographs  were  absolutely  iner- 
rent.” 

“Possibly  they  were,”  said  the  lawyer  with 
provoking  coolness ;  “  but  how  do  you  prove  it  t" 

“Prove  it!”  shouted  the  Doctor,  now  fairly 
out  of  patience.  “What  proof  do  you  want? 
Thay  muit  have  been  inerrant.  How  else  could 
they  have  beeen  inspired?” 

"You  are  arguing  in  the  same  old  circle,”  re¬ 
plied  Kitman,  whose  lawyer-blood  was  getting 
up.  “  Muat  have  been  inerrant  I  But  were  they  ? 
Your  muat  have  been  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
That  is  your  opinion;  where  are  your  facts? 
The  monks  said  that  the  sun  muat  move  round 
the  earth,  and  that  the  earth  muat  be  station¬ 
ary,  but  Galileo  was  right  notwithstanding. 
The  facts  were  too  much  for  the  muat  be,  even 
of^the  Church.  You  say  an  inspired  writer  can- 
Very  well.  I  take  square 


rent  in  his  nether  garments.  “Jerusalem I”  he 
exclaimed,  an  expletive  he  indulged  in  only  on 
special  occasions.  “I  wonder  if  anybody  in 
church  saw  that  hole  while  I  was  talking  to¬ 
night.  Confound  those  platform  pulpits!  I 
always  did  believe  that  the  Lord  taketh  not 
pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a  man.” 

“Oh,”  replied  Mrs.  Bluefield cheerfully,  “don’t 
distress  yourself.  The  pantaloons  are  all  right.” 

“  All  right !  Why,  my  dear,  where  are  your 
eyes  ?  Don’ t  you  see  that  rip  ?” 

“The  pantaloons  are  entirely  without  flaw,” 
persisted  Mrs.  Bluefield.  “There  was  none  in 
them  when  they  came  from  the  tailor’s.” 

“When  they  came  from  the  tailor’s!  But 
there  is  a  rip  in  them  now,  an  inch  long.  See 
there !” 

“It  makes  no  manner  of  difference,”  said 
Mrs.  Bluefield,  with  a  mirthful  glance  at  the 
offending  garment.  “If  any  captious,  over- 
critical  person  {joints  out  what  he  says  is  a 
hole,  you  have  only  to  reply  that  the  original 
pantaloons  were  absolutely  inerrant,  and  that 
will  silence  him.” 

The  Doctor’s  face  fell  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  burst  into  a  forced  laugh,  and  said,  “Any¬ 
way,  tell  Thomas  to  take  them  to  Snipson’s  the 
first  thing  to-morrow  morning.”  " 


“I  should  be  sorry,"  replied  Ritman,  “to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible  rest¬ 
ed  u{)on  such  a  flimsy  foundation  as  literal  ac¬ 
curacy  in  all  details.  In  that  case,  I  am  afraid 
we  could  not  trust  it.  But,  waiving  that  for 
the  present,  do  you  not  see  that  you  are  begging 
the  whole  question?  You  frame  your  own  con¬ 
ception  and  definition  of  inspiration.  You 
assume  that  God  muat  have  given  His  written 
revelation  in  a  certain  way.  That  is  for  you  to 
show.  What  we  want  to  know  is.  Did  God  give 
it  in  that  way?  That  is  a  question  of  fact.  The 
fact  is  not  proved  by  your  saying  that  inspira¬ 
tion  muat  be  this  or  that.  Show  us  that  it  ia 
this  or  that.  My  business  is  merely  to  study 
the  Bible,  reverently  and  critically,  and  to  see 
w'hat  it  contains;  to  satisfy  myself  whether 
every  fact,  every  verbal  detail,  every  date,  every 
quotation  is  absolutely  without  error,  and 
whether  each  detail  is  perfectly  consistent  witl? 
every  other.  If  such  turns  out  to  be  the  case, 
then  I  may  fairly  conclude  that  inspiration 
means  literal  inerrancy.  If  not,  then  I  have  no 
choice  but  to  conclude  that  such  is  not  the 
divine  conception  of  inspiration. 

“And  observe  that  whatever  theory  we  hold 
on  this  question,  we  must  hold  throughout.  It 
will  not  do  to  start  with  the  assumption  of 
literal  inerrancy,  and  then,  if  we  light  upon 
a  discrepancy  or  an  error  which  we  cannot  get 
over,  shift  our  ground  and  say,  Oh  that  is  a 
mere  trifle,  and  does  not  affect  the  general 
truth  of  the  matter.  No,  no.  On  your  hypo¬ 
thesis  the  smallest  error  invalidates  the  whole. 
Paul  may  or  may  not  have  made  a  mistake  in 
the  Galatian  letter  about  the  time  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites’  stay  in  Egypt,  but  if  you  cannot  show  that 
he  did  not  make  a  mistake,  it  will  not  answer  for 
you  to  say  that  precision  of  statement  was  of 
no  consequence  to  his  argument.  From  your 
point  of  view  it  was  of  vital  consequence.” 

The  Doctor’s  face  had  by  this  time  taken  on 
several  additional  shades  of  redness.  He  rose 
from  his  chair  and  began  nervously  to  pace  the 
library  without  saying  a  word  for  a  minute  or 
two.  Then  he  burst  oiit:  “This  talk  about  er¬ 
rors  is  a  mere  fancy  of  those  miserable  higheBt- 
critics,  who  are  bent  upon  undevmining  the 
authority  of  Scripture.” 

“  Forgive  me,  Doctor,  ”  replied  Ritman,  “  but  is 
not  that  rather  sweeping?  Is  it  quite  fair  to 
charge  every  critical  scholar  who  attempts  to 
sift  or  to  question  traditional  views  of  inspira¬ 
tion  with  animosity  toward  the  Scriptures? 
Do  you  seriously  think  you  could  make  such  a 
charge  good?  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  such 
a  scholar  might  be  animated  by  a  directly  op{)o- 
site  motive.  I  know  some  of  these  men,  and  I 
never  have  found  any  class  of  men  who  sur¬ 
passed  them  in  love  and  reverence  for  the  Bible. 
But,  Doctor,  if  you  propose  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  country  of  the  higher  critics  with  the 
remotest  pros{)ect  of  sucess,  believe  me,  you 
will  need  different  weapons  from  those  which  you 
are  wielding  now.  You  will  have  to  meet  facts 
with  facts.  These  men  do  not  deal  in  general¬ 
ities.  Whatever  their  defects,  they  have  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  know  the  Bible,  I  venture  to  say, 
ten  times  better  than  you  do,  and  they  will 
knock  your  generalities  to  the  four  winds  with 
hard  facts.  It  will  not  be  euouKh  for  you  to 
say,  ‘God  muat  have  done  thus  or  so.’  They 
will  reply,  ‘God  did  not  do  thus  and  so.  Show 
tnat  He  did  if  you  can.’  And  when  you  march 
up  to  this  great  question  of  inspiration  with 
your  general  assertion,  founded  on  your  abstract 
conception  of  inspiration,  that  the  Bible  muat 
be  this  or  that,  you  will  be  met  with  the 
answer,  iThe  Bible  is  not  what  you  say  it  must 
be.  It  ia  thus  and  so.  Here  are  chapter  and 
verse.  Here  are  the  facts.  You  say  the  Bible' 
must  be  without  error.  Here  are  errors.’” 

“Where  are  the  errors?”  said  the  Doctor  with 
asperity.  “Point  them  out!” 

“Why,”  replied  Ritman,  “it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  cite  a  good  many  inaccuracies  and 
inconsistencies.  They  are  not  serious,  I  admit, 
from  my  point  of  view,  and  they  do  not  in  the 
least  affect  my  reverence  for  the  Bible  nor  my 
acceptance  of  it  as  my  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
But  from  your  standpoint,  I  should  imagine  that 
they  might  cause  you  considerable  uneasiness. 
For  example,  Paul  quotes  the  Old  Testament 
frequently,  and  quotes  mostly  from  the  Septua- 
gint.  Now  in  some  of  these  quotations  he  does 
not  agree  either  with  the  Septuagint  or  the 
Hebrew.  In  other  cases  it  appears  that  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint  and  the  Hebrew  do  not  agree.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  of  the  three — Paul,  the  Septuagint,  and 
the  Hebrew — two  at  least  must  be  inaccurate, 
and  yet  Paul  quotes  the  Septuagint  as  Holy 
Scripture.  You,  no  doubt,  know  that  out  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  five  Old  Testament 
passages  quoted  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles, 
only  ninety  agree  verbally  with  the  Septuagint, 
while  in  thirty-seven  of  the  ninety,  tbe  Septua¬ 
gint  differs  more  or  less  from  the  Hebrew ;  and 
moreover,  that  in  some  instances,  an  argument 
is  founded  on  the  Seputagint,  which  would  find 
no  countenance  in  the  corresponding  Hebrew. 
Now,  if  these  passages  are  inspired,  inspiration 
must  certainly  be  something  else  than  literal 
accuracy  and  verbal  inerrancy. 

“Or  take  the  Gospels.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
differences  in  the  chronological  order  of  the  nar¬ 
ratives  which  no  ingenuity  has  ever  been  able 
to  reconcile.  Take  the  familiar  case  of  the  in¬ 
scription  over  the  Cross.  Each  of  the  four 
Evangelists  states  it  differently.  Three  of  the 
accounts  must  be  inaccurate,  if  any  one  of 
them  is  correct.” 

“What  /difference  does  that  make?”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  Doctor.  “The  substance  is  the 
same.” 

“'ITery  true,”  was  the  reply;  “but  you  see  we 
are  not  talking  about  identity  of  substance, 
but  about  identity  of  form,  identity  of  state¬ 
ment.  The  inscription  must  have  read  one  way 
or  another.  It  did  not  read  four  ways.  If  it 
was  as  Matthew  gave  it.  This  ia  Jesus,  the  King 
of  the  Jews,  then  Mark  made  a  mistake  when 
he  said  that  the  inscription  read  The  King  of 
the  Jews.  1  re{>eat,  that  if  inspiration  means 
verbal,  literal  accuracy,  three  of  those  four 
statements  are  not  inspired,  assuming  that  the 
fourth  is  correct.  As  you  say,  it  makes  no 
difference  to  me.  It  does  not  to  my  mind  affect 
the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative  in  the  least, 
but  you  must  either  reconcile  the  discrepancy 
or  admit  that  your  theory  of  verbal  inerrancy 
breaks  down  here. 

“  There  is  the  story  of  the  centurion  and  his 
sick  servant.  Matthew  says  the  centurion 
came  to  Jesus ;  Luke  says  he  sent  elders  of  the 
Jews.  Matthew  says  that  the  centurion person- 
ally  protested  his  unworthiness ;  Luke  says  that 
he  sent  friends  with  that  message.  The  differ¬ 
ences  amount  to  nothing,  but  both  are  not  liter¬ 
ally  accurate. 

“  So  again,  Matthew  says  there  were  ttco  de 
moniacs  at  Gerasa.  Mark  and  Luke  say  there 
was  one.  Matthew  says  that  two  blind  men  met 
Jesus  as  He  was  going  out  from  Jericho. 
Mark  also  says  that  He  was  going  out  but 


DID  THE  DOCTOR  NEED  THE  TAILOR  ? 

By  Marvin  B.  Vincent,  B.D. 

Dinner  was  just  over  at  the  manse,  and  Dr. 
Bluefield  was  in  his  easy  chair  in  the  library, 
running  over  the  {joints  of  his  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning  lecture.  The  curtains  v^ere  drawn,  and 
the  firelight  danced  along  the  trim  rows  of 
volumes  of  the  bookshelves  which  lined  the 
room.  “Danced!"  We  beg  the  fire’s  pardon. 
It  was  a  good  Calvinistic  fire,  hot  and  sys¬ 
tematic  in  its  very  gyrations.  Its  light  lingered 
lovingly  on  the  long  series  of  “  Calvini  Opera,  ” 
rested  with  a  satisfied  glow  on  the  broad  backs 
of  Hodge’s  “Systematic  Theology,”  caressed 
the  tarnished  calf  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and 
accentuated  the  fresh  gilt  lettering  of  Shedd’s 
“  Dogmatics,  ”  while  it  {jersisted  in  leaving  “  Lux 
Mundi”  in  outer  darkness,  and  now  and  then 
Shota  red,  wrathful  flash  at  Briggs’  “Whither,” 
turned  face  downward  on  the  library  table, 
like  a  refractory  urchin  reversed  for  spanking. 

The  Doctor  was  of  the  average,  portly,  clerical 
ty{je,  with  the  record  of  fifty-six  or  seven  years 
clearly  legible  upon  his  bald  crovrn  and  big 
reading-glasses.  On  the  other  side  of  the  table 
sat  Mrs.  Bluefield,  her  fine,  sharply-cut  New 
England  face  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
smooth  curves  of  the  Doctor’s  countenance. 
The  newspaper  had  dropped  into  her  lap,  her 
hands  were  idly  folded,  and  the  great  grey  eyes 
which  usually  looked  into  things  rather  than  at 
them,  had  a  far-away  look.  Her  only  boy  had 
left  home  for  college  that  day. 

The  door-bell  rang,  and  Mr.  Ritman  entered 
with  the  air  of  an  old  friend  at  home,  as  indeed 
he  was,  for  Mr.  Ritman  was  the  Doctor’s  fidua 
Achates,  his  very  right  hand,  his  prjvy  coun¬ 
sellor.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  county  bar,  a 
hard  hitter  in  a  legal  fight,  an  omnivorous 
reader,  and  a  man  who  insisted  on  doing  his 
own  thinking  in  religious  matters  as  well  as  in 
other  things.  Ritman  never  would  consent  to 
be  made  ruling  elder,  much  to  the  Doctor’s 
chagrin.  The  congregation  had  elected  him  two 
or  three  times,  and  the  Doctor  had  “labored” 
with  him  vigorously,  but  his  invariable  answer 
was,  “  No,  I  cannot  swallow  that  Confession  of 
Faith.” 

Scarcely  allowing  his  visitor  time  to  exchange 
courtesies  with  Mrs.  Bluefield,  the  Doctor  broke 
out :  “  Well,  Ritman,  these  are  fine  doings  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church !  What  are  we  coming 
to?  Whither  indeed?  (with  a  glance  at  Dr. 
Briggs’  volume)  ?  These  higher  critics  are  not 
satisfied  with  attacking  the  old  Confession,  they 
must  be  firing  at  the  Bible.  I  thought  it  would 
come  to  that.” 

“Well,  Doctor,”  replied  the  lawyer,  “you 
know,  that  so  far  as  the  Confession  is  concern¬ 
ed,  I  am  an  out  and  out  revisionist,  but  as  to 
thfe  Bible,  what  are  they  saying  that  is  new?” 

“They  are  denying  its  inspiration  and  declar¬ 
ing  that  it  contains  errors.  Have  you  read  that 
Inaugural  Address  of  Briggs?” 

“No,”  said  Ritman,  “I  haven’t  read  it  yet; 
but  doesn’t  the  Bible  contain  errors 

“Contain  errors!  How  can  it  contain  errors 
when  it  is  inspired?  Prove  an  error  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  it  contradicts  not  only  our  doctrine, 
but  the  Scripture  claims,  and  therefore  its  in¬ 
spiration  in  making  these  claims.” 

“Does  it?”  said  Ritman  coolly,  and  with  a 
slight  shrug.  “You  hold,  I  suppose,  that  every 
part  of  the  Bible  is  verbally,  literally  in¬ 
spired  :  that  every  statement  and  circumstance 
is  necessarily  and  exactly  true,  but  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  tell  me  where  such  a  claim  is 
made  by  Scripture  for  itself?” 

“All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,” 
promptly  replied  the  Doctor. 

“  But,  Doctor,  you,  as  a  New  Testament  stu¬ 
dent,  do  not  need  Jo  be  told  that  that  rendering 
of  the  passage  is  strongly  disputed.  However, 
that  does  not  matter  much.  Let  it  stand  as 
you  read  it ;  but  how  does  it  answer  my  ques¬ 
tion?" 

“Why,  if  Scripture  is  inspired,  of  course  it 
must  be  inerrant.  absolutely  inerrant.” 

“Pardon  me.  Doctor,  but  evidently  you  were 
not  trained  for  the  bar.  You  are  assuming  the 
very  thing  that  is  in  question,  namely,  that  in¬ 
spiration  means  verbal  inerrancy.  That  is  what 
you  have  to  prove,  and  that  passage  does  not  say 
so,  and  you  cannot  find  me  one  in  the  Bible  that 
does  say  so.  That  passage  tells  me  indeed  that 
inspired  Scripture  is  profitable,  or,  if  you  choose 
to  interpret  it  your  way,  that  Scripture  is  in¬ 
spired,  but  it  does  not  tell  me  precisely  what  I 
want  to  know — What  inspiration  ia ;  what  is  its 
nature;  whether  it  is  literal,  verbal,  substantial, 
or  what?” 

“What  do  you  say  then  to  Peter’s  words,  that 
‘men  spake  from  God  being  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?’  ” 

“I  say  that  they  have  as  little  bearing  on  the 
question  as  the  other  passage.  Peter  (assuming 
that  it  was  Peter)  was  not  speaking  nor  think¬ 
ing  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  as  such,  but 
of  the  interpretation  of  prophecy.” 

“But  does  not  Paul  say  that  he  and  his  fel¬ 
low  -  apostles  speak  things  revealed  by  God 
through  the  Spirit,  and  that  nut  in  words 
which  man’s  wisdom  teachech,  but  which  the 
Spirit  teacheth?” 

“Yes,  Paul  does  say  so;  but  that  does  not 
help  your  case  any  more  than  your  other  quota¬ 
tions.  Observe  what  our  question  is.  Is  the 
Binle,  as  a  book,  literally  accurate,  verbally 
inerrantf  Now  Paul  was  not  speaking  of  the 
Bible.  He  was  not  consciously  making  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Bible  in  that  letter  to  the  Cor¬ 
inthians.  He  had  no  thought  that  that  letter 
would  ever  form  a  part  of  the  Bible.  For  the 
A(Jostolic  writers,  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  the 
writings  of  Moses  and  of  the  prophets.  No  part 
of  the  New  Testament  is  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament  as  an  authority  for  a  fact  or  for  a 
doctrinal  statement.  Paul  indeed  ap{jeals  to 
facts  of  the  Gospel  history,  but  the  references 
are  not  made  to  any  writing,  but  to  his  own 
oral  teaching  of  the  truth.  In  the  passage 
you  have  just  cited,  he  is  s{jeaking  of  his  preach¬ 
ing  to  the  Corinthians ;  how  he  came  proclaim 
ing  the  mystery  of  God,  not  with  excellency  of 
speech  or  of  wisdom,  not  with  the  ingenious 
and  sophistical  dialectics  of  the  learned  Greeks. 
You  must  have  noticed  that  the  expressions  in 
A{Jostolic  w'ritings  which  describe  A{Jostolic 
instruction,  go  to  show  that  such  instruction 
was  regarded  as  essentially  oral.  No  doubt 
Paul  spoke  under  the  influence  of  God’s  spirit, 
but  that  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  his 
spoken  discourses  were  literally  and  verbally 
inerrant.  He  himself  would  not,  I  think,  have 
claimed  that.  He  writes  very  slovenly  Greek 
at  times.  At  any  rate,  no  one  surely  would 
dream  of  defending  on  the  strength  of  this 
passage  the  theory  that  the  Bible,  as  a  book, 
is  absolutely  inerrant.” 

“But,”  urged  the  Doctor,  with  considerable 
heat,  “it  muat  be  verbally  inspired,  inerrantly 
inspired.  If  there  is  the  smallest  error,  how 
can  we  trust  it  in  greater  things  ?” 
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It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  man  who  did 
more  than  any  other  one  man  to  arouse  the 
churches  from  the  cold  apathy  into  which  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century  they  were  fast 
sinking,  was  an  infidel  during  his  early  years, 
and  never  possessed  nor  had  o{jened  a  Bible  un¬ 
til  he  was  nearly  thirty.  His  conversion,  when 
it  did  come,  was  as  striking  as  the  rest  of  his 
career.  He  had  worked  himself  up,  through 
almost  insu{jerable  obstacles,  from  a  boyhood  of 
poverty  and  ignorance  to  an  honorable  and 
promising  {josition  on  the  Bar  of  this  State, 
when  at  about  thirty  years  of  age  that  event 
changed  his  entire  life-plan.  His  pulpit  {jower, 
though  at  first  untutore^  and  in  great  need  of 
chastening,  was  from  the  first  very  marked. 
As  he  went  through  the  central  part  of  this 
State  preaching  in  the  various  towns,  the  effect 
was  electrical.  Powerful  revivals  followed  liim 
everywhere,  dead  church  members  were  recalled 
to  life,  sinners  were  awakened,  infidels  silenced 
and  convicted  of  sin.  The  work  was  anything 
but  su{jerficial.  It  is  said  that  the  city  of 
Rochester,  where  he  labored  for  several  months 
with  results  hardly  paralleled  since  the  apostolic 
age,  feels  his  influence  to  this  day. 

Of  course  there  was  opposition;  of  course, 
even  among  the  best  intentioned  and  most  inteU 
ligent  ministers  and  church  members,  he  was 
doubted,  dreaded,  misunderstood.  The  conflicts 
through  which  he  passed  were  not  few,  but  his 
vocation  was  too  evident  not  to  bring  convic^ 
tion,  in  Uie  end,  to  all  who  doubted  him. 

His  personal  magnetism  was  wonderful.  To 
that  in  some  degree  his  power  was  doubtless 
due,  but  it  would  be  a  gross  misapprehension  to 
attribute  the  success  of  his  work  to  anything 
{jersonal  to  himself.  It  was  the  {jower  of  the 
truth  he  preached,  its  remarkable  appropriate¬ 
ness  to  tbe  time  and  the  state  of  men’s 
minds,  his  intense  conviction  of  its  vital  import¬ 
ance,  the  thoroughness  of  his  {jersonal  work 
with  inquirers,  and  above  all,  his  {jersistence 
and  prevalence  in  prayer,  to  which  his  wonder¬ 
ful  success  was  due. 

His  influence  u(Jon  the  churches  was  so  thor¬ 
ough  and  lasting  that  it  seems  almost  a  mistake 
to  say  that  after  all  the  great  work  of  hie  life 
was  the  founding  of  Oberlin  University.  But 
that  was  a  great  work  indeed,  and  its  usefulness 
in  the  Church  and  in  the  mission  fleld  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated. 

Dr.  Wright  was  precisely  the  man  to  write  a 
biography  intended  for  popular  reading.  Him¬ 
self  a  professor  in  the  university  which  Finney 
founded,  and  for  some  years  brought  into  per¬ 
sonal  relations  with  him,  he  is  thoroughly  and 
intelligently  in  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and 
yet  far  enough  removed  from  him  by  difference 
of  years  and  of  education  to  be  able  to  formj| 
correct  judgment  of  both  the  man  and  his  work. 
He  has  not  only  made  a  book  of  strong  and  con¬ 
vincing  religious  influence,  but  he  has  written  a 
biography  which  will  appeal  to  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  care 
to  discern  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the 
character  of  this  {jeople.  » 

Dona  Luz.  By  Juan  Valera.  Translated  by 
Mary  J.  Serrano.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
and  Company.  1891.  $1. 

Dona  Luz  is  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  ruined 
Spanish  marquis.  She  lives  a  life  of  quiet  and 
study  in  a  Spanish  country  town,  happy  in  her 
one  intimate  woman  friend  and  the  society  of 
a  few  old  men  who  discuss  {jolitics  and  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  house  of  the  guardian  with  whom 
she  lives.  The  story  is  mainly  a  study  of  her 
character,  and  that  of  a  priest,  pure  and  de¬ 
voted,  whose  life  is  ham{jered  by  the  false  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  his  Church  has  placed, him.  The 
narrow  life  of  the  S{)anish  country  to^n  differs 
only  in  local  color  from  that  of  some  in  our  own 
and  other  lands,  simple,  restricted,  sometimes 
mean,  but  harmless.  This  contrasts  with  the 
corrupt  Kfe  of  the  city  of  Madrid,  of  which  a 
glimpse  is  given  us,  leaving,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  a  very  unpleasant  impression,  and  mak¬ 
ing  one  thankful  to  have  escaped  it.  The  story 
is  written  in  the  ntdve  style  which  was  so 
charming  in  Pepita  Ximenez,  and  is  well  trans¬ 
lated. 

Chansons  Populaires  dk  la  France.  A  selec¬ 
tion  from  French  Popular  Ballads.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Thomas 
Frederic  Crane,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Ro- 


tre  of  religious  activity,  and  that  the  “home- 
spun”  Dwight  L.  Moody  would  become  the  fore¬ 
most  factor  in  the  religious  life  of  America. 

I  was  unable  to  reach  the  recent  Conference 
until  near  its  close.  On  Friday  evening  the 
coach  landed  me  from  the  “South  Vernon” 
railway  station  at  the  door  of  “The  Northfield” 
— a  ca{jacious  hotel  that  was  crowded  with 
guests  from  all  parts  of  the  land.  It  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  home-like  hotel,  in  which  all  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  {jerformed  by  the  young  ladies  of  the 
Seminary  and  the  young  men  connected  with 
the  “Mount  Hermon  School”!  By  this  inde¬ 
pendent  course  these  brave  young  {jeople  help 
to  {jay  their  school-bills,  and  are  also  educated 
in  one  of  the  noblest  Christian  duties — that  of 
honorable  8elf-sup{Jort.  As  I  looked  at  those 
bright  and  cultured  girls  waiting  on  the  tables 
in  the  dining-hall,  I  thought  to  myself:  “Here 
is  the  material  to  make  capital  teachers  and 
ministers’  wives."  It  would  have  done  the 
great  soul  of  Mary  Lyon  good  to  see  how  her 
original  idea  at  “Mount  Holyoke  Seminary” 
fifty  years  ago,  is  perpetuated  in  Mr.  Moody’s 
Christian  Schools.  No  drones  are  allowed  in 
those  hives. 

The  ten  days  of  the  Conference  were  crammed 
with  exercises  from  early  morning  until  late  at 
night.  Accordingly  there  was.  a  large  assem¬ 
blage  in  “Stone  Hall”  at  seven  o’clock  to  listen 
to  a  Bible-lecture  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  the 
celebrated  pastor  of  the  (Baptist)  “Regent’s 
Cha|jel”  in  London.  He  is  the  “lion”  at  this 
year’s  Conference,  and  the  hungry  crowd  are 
not  satisfied  with  less  than  three  addresses 
from  him  every  day.  Richly  and  abundantly 
fed  they  are  too;  as  every  one  Would  suppose 
who  is  familiar  with  Brother  Meyer’s  books 
and  his  profoundly  devout  and  quickening 
contributions  to  the  London  “Christian.”  Al¬ 
though  a  native  of  England,  his  fair  and  ruddy 
face,  as  well  as  his  name,  bespeak  his  German 
ancestry.  He  s{jeaks  in  a  clear,  ringing  tone, 
i^th  extem{Joraneous  freedom  and  with  intense 
earnestness.  Mr.  Meyer  is  now  the  leading  man 
in  what  may  be  called  the  “  Keswick  School”  of 
religious  thought  in  England.  Every  Summer 
he  takes  a  leading  part  in  the  “  Keswick  Con¬ 
vention  for  the  Promotion  of  Holiness.”  But 
while  he  is  a  man  of  poetic  temperament,  and 
a  profound  mystic  in  some  phases  of  his  theol¬ 
ogy,  he  is  a  thoroughly  practical  teacher ;  and 
instead  of  deyput, .dreaming  over  the  joys  of  the 
‘‘^higher  life,”  he  exhorts  his  hearers  to  hard 
honest  work  for  the  rescue  of  perishing  souls. 
I  earnestly  wish  that  Brother  Meyer’s  fertiliz¬ 
ing  addresses  on  “The  Holy  Spirit”  and  the 
“Christ-life  in  Believers”  could  be  delivered  in 
every  church  in  America.  His  visit  to  us  is 
quite  too  short,  for  in  September  he  must  be 
back  in  his  London  pulpit. 

Second  only  to  Mr.  Meyer  in  prominence  at 
the  late  Conference  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gor¬ 
don  of  Boston,  who  is  a  man  of  a  kindred 
spirit,  and  a  most  inspiring  preacher.  They  are 
both  Baptists;  and  on  Sabbath  afternoon  Bro¬ 
ther  Gordon  administered  the  rite  of  immersion 
to  a  half  dozen  candidates  for  baptism  in  the 
“Wanamaker  Lake”  near  the  Ladies’  Seminary. 
Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  presided  at  a  great  meeting 
for  Foreign  Missions.  Dr.  Addison  P.  Foster 
of  Boston  delivered  a  {jowerful  address  on  the 
Inspiration  of  God’s  Word  and  ip  exposure  of 
some  of  the  “cock-sure”  theories  of  the  Higher 
Criticism.  Various  vigorous  speeches  were 
made  by  Professor  Torrey  of  Chicago,  Mr.  L. 
W.  Munhall,  Dr.  T.  S.  Hamlin  of  Washington 
(who  preached  admirably  on  Sunday,  August 
2d),  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Needham,  and  by  Mr.  Diaz,  a 
very  piquant  missionary  from  Cuba.  One  of 
the  prominent  men  at  the  Conference  was  the 
Rev.  John  Smith  of  the  U.  P.  church  in  Brough¬ 
ton  Place,  Edinburgh.  He  presented  a  monster 
petition — one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  a'^'d 
signed  by  tbe  leading  Christians  of  Scotland — 
which  beseeches  Mr.  Moody  to  come  over  and 
undertake  another  evangelistic  mission  in  that 
country.  Brother  Moody  listened  very  patient¬ 
ly  to  the  {jetition,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  handed 
to  him  he  thrust  it  quickly  under  the  book- 
board  of  the  pulpit,  and  leaping  to  his  feet 
gave  out  a  hymn,  and  drove  right  on  with  tbe 
regular  business  of  the  meeting.  That  was  just 
like  him.  One-half  of  m>  enjoyment  at  the 
Conference  was  a  fresh  study  of  that  wonder¬ 
ful  man  He  is  an  inspired  autocrat  whose 
hand  is  on  every  key  of  all  the  machinery ;  and 
one  might  as  well  say  “No”  to  a  northwester  as 
to*the  man  who  simply  saith  “Go  and  he  goeth, 
Come  and  he  cometh.  Do  this  and  he  doeth  it.” 

Last  Sabbath  was  the  crowning  day  of  the 
Conference;  and  the  Congregational  church  was 
packed  for  three  hours.  Doctors  Gordon  and 
Meyer  delivered  {Jowerful  discourses,  with  an 
intermission  of  ten  minutes  between,  and  Mr. 
Morgan  of  the  London  “Christian”  offered  one 
of  the  fervent  prayers.  Tbe  magnificent  sing¬ 
ing — led  by  Mr.  Sankey  and  Mr.  Stebbins — was 
worth  a  journey  to  Northfield  to  hear.  The 
vim  with  which  tbe  audience  shouted  out  the 
hymns  on  the  second  coming  of  Christ  showed 
their  sym(jathy  with  Mr.  Moody  in  his  “Mille- 
iiarian”  views.  That  is  a  doctrine  that  I  have 
never  yet  been  quite  able  to  see  my  way  through, 
hut  I  none  the  less  enjoyed  the  rapture  with 
which  they  sung  it.  With  the  proceedings  of 
the  late  Conference  I  had  no  official  connection, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  Bible-lecture 
into  which  Brother  Moody  “drafted”  me,  I  took 
ni>  part :  but  it  was  a  glorious  soul-feast  on  the 
strength  of  which  I  hope  to  go  for  many  days. 

On  my  return  here  I  find  Mohonk  as  crowded 
and  as  charming  as  ever.  Among  the  guests  is 
that  veteran  Presbyterian,  Mr.  T.  P.  Handy  of 
Cleveland,  who  walks  under  his  load  of  over 
fourscore  years  as  nimbly  as  a  boy.  The  elixir 
of  youth  IS  in  this  breezy  atmosphere;  and  on 
the  road  to  the  “Better  Country”  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  take  in  both  Northfield  and  Mohonkt 
They  are  an  off- shoot  or  spur  of  the  “Delectable 
Mountains.” 


Memoir  of  Madame  Jenny  Lind-Goloschmidt. 
Her  Early  Art- Life  and  Dramatic  Career, 
1820-1851.  From  original  documents,  let¬ 
ters,  manuscript  diaries,  etc.,  collected  by 
Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt.  By  Henry  Scott 
Holland,  M.A.,  and  W.  S.  Rockstro.  Two 
volumes.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1891. 

In  these  days  of  many  books  it  is  much  to  ask 
readers  to  go  through  a  thousand  pages  of  the 
life  of  any  woman,  be  she  ever  so  famous.  But 
though  the  incidents  of  her  career  deserved  no 
such  extended  study,  to  live,  during  the  read¬ 
ing  of  a  thousand  pages,  with  a  woman  like 
Jenny  Lind,  oae  whose  noble  heights  and 
serene  depths  of  character  were  alike  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  fierce  blaze  of  fame  or  tbe  deteri¬ 
orating  influence  of  suddenly  acquired  wealth, 
this  were  indeed  worth  while,  spite  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  books,  and  spite,  we  must  add,  of  Canon 
Holland’s  own  ecstasies  and  moralizin^s.  There 
is  one  sentence  in  the  book — the  one  which  has 
been  most  generally  selected  by  critics  for  quo¬ 
tation  —  which,  better  than  anything  which 
critic  or  biographer  can  say,  explains  why,  in 
this  busy  time  of  ours,  it  is  worth  living  a 
while  with  a  woman  such  as  this.  “Once  an 
English  friend  found  her  sitting  on  the  steps  of 
a  bathing  machine  on  the  sands,  with  a  Lu¬ 
theran  Bible  open  on  her  knee,  and  looking  out 
into  the  glory  of  a  sunset  that  was  shining  over 
the  waters.  They  talked,  and  the  talk  drew 
near  the  inevitable  question,  ‘Oh,  Mme  Gold¬ 
schmidt,  how  was  it  that  you  ever  came  to 
abandon  the  stage  at  the  very  height  of  your 
success?’  ‘When  every  day, 


not  make  a  mistake, 
issue  with  you,  and  say  that  some  of  the  writ¬ 
ers  who  are  called  inspired  have  made  mistakes, 
and  have  written  them  down.  I  point  out  the 
mistakes.  The  question  is  easily  settled.  Show 
that  they  are  nut  mistakes.  The  original  auto¬ 
graphs  were  inerrant,  were  they  ?  Produce 
your  original  autographs  then,  and  make  your 
statement  good.  You  cannot  expect  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  their  inerrancy  on  the  strength  of  your 
assertion,  when  neither  you  nor  anybody  else  on 
record  ever  saw  them.  Come,  I  challenge  you 
to  bring  forward  a  single  item  of  proof  from 
Scr^ture,  or  from  any  other  authoritative 
source,  that  any  absolutely  inerrant  autographs 
of  the  Bible  ever  existed. 

“Original' autographs,  forsooth!  I  suppose, 
Doctsr,  that  you  have  studied  the  history  of 
the  f<  rmation  of  the  New  Testament  documents, 
or  i|  ch  history  as  there  is.  Frankly,  do  you 
knoll  a  knottier  problem  than  that  of  the  origin 
of  tl  e  Gospels  ?  Has  the  scholarship  of  the 
ClHfiAb  ever  reached  an  agreement  on  that 
poifl^  ;Save  you  fairly  grappled  the  Synoptic 
pif  l^m?  Why,  what  with  the  Oral  hypothesis, 
and  fthe  Dependence  hypothesis,  and  the  hypo- 
the((is  of  the  Protevangelium,  and  the  chrysalis 
Mark  and  the  chrysalis  Matthew,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  Matthew,  and  the 
tebtiifaonies  of  Jerome  and  of  Papias,  and  the 
moflcm  Germans’  fight  over  the  original  source, 
and  the  innumerable  variations  on  all  these,  there 
is  enough  to  thiow  one  into  an  intellectual 
paralysis.  In  tbe  face  of  such  a  state  of  things, 
it  does  seem  a  little  absurd  to  assert  so  {josi- 
tively  the  precise  character  of  the  original  auto¬ 
graphs.  Luke  seems  to  have  used  original  doc¬ 
uments,  but  whatever  they  were,  he  says  that 
he  wrote  his  Gospel  because  they  were  imperfect. 
This  whole  matter  of  the  original  autographs  of 
the  Gos{jels,  in  short,  is  very  nebulous. 

“More  than  this.  If  your  position  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  one*  if  humanity,  as  we  both  believe,  needs 
an  inspired,  written  revelation  from  God,  if  in¬ 
spiration  necessarily  implies  literal  inerrancy, 
and  if,  accordingly,  God  originally  transmitted 
his  levelation  in  inerrant  autographs,  then  it 
does  seem  very  strange,  utterly  inexplicable, 
that  these  inerrant  documents  should  have  been 
kept  hidden  so  effectually  that  no  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  discover  them,  and  that  the  whole 
range  of  literature  contains  no  notice  of  their 
existence. 

“  If  the  New  Testament,  for  instance,  must  be 
abso^tely  inerrant  in  order  to  be  inspired,  its 
inerrancy  is  quite  as  indispensable  to  you  and 
me  ak  to  believers  of  the  second  and  third  cen¬ 
turies..  Accordingly,  inerrancy  ought  to  attach 
to  the  whole  process  of  transmission.  Not  only 
the  original  writers  but  every  copyist  end  trans¬ 
lator  knd  printer  from  the  very  beginning  should 
be  divinely  guarded  against  error.  That  God 
should  insist  on  a  verbally  inerrant  written 
revelation,  should  give  one,  and  then  throw  it 
u{Jon  the  world  without  further  protection,  at 
the  mercy  of  innumetable  transcribers  and 
printers,  is  inconceivable.  What  are  the  facts? 
You  know  them  as  well  as  I.  We  have'  no 
manuscript  of  the  New  Testament  earlier  than 
the  fourth  century.  The  earliest  manuscripts 
are  corrected  by  later  hands.  No  two  of  them 
agree  verbally.  As  early  as  the  second  century 
the  quotations  of  Irenseus  and  Clement  show 
that  there  were  differences  between  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  texts,  and  with  all  the  pro¬ 
digious  labor  expended  by  textual  critics,  the 
various  readings  are  numbered  by  hundreds. 
These  variations,  I  grant  you,  are  mostly  un¬ 
important,  but  not  on  your  theory  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  You  can  easily  settle  the  whole  matter 
by  producing  your  inerrant  original  autographs. 
Meanwhile,  until  these  are  forthcoming,  the 
existing  Bible,  the  only  one  I  have,  contains  dis¬ 
crepancies  and  errors.  The  literally  inerrant 
Bible  I  know  nothing  about.  I  have  never  read 
or  heard  of  any  one  who  ever  saw  it,  or  who 
had  seen  or  heard  of  any  one  that  bad  ever  seen 
or  heard  of  it.  I  can  get  along  with  my  Bible 
as  it  is.  I  accept  it  as  my  rule  of  faith  and  life, 
as  the  revelation  of  my  only  Lord  and  Saviour, 
but  I  will  not  claim  for  it  what  it  does  not 
claim  for  itself.  I  will  not  sav  that  it  is  what 
it  clearly  is  not.  I  will  not  rest  my  theory  of 
inspiration  on  an  imaginary  Bible.  I  will  frame 
that  theory 'upon  what  the  Bible  is,  not  upon 
what  men  say  it  must  have  been;  and  the  Bible 
being  what  it  is.  I  am  com{jelled,  if  I  accept  it 
as  inspired  at  all,  to  say  that  its  inspiration 
means  something  else  than  verbal  inerrancy.” 

At  this  point,  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for 
the  evening  lecture,  and  the  three  friends  re¬ 
paired  to  tbe  church. 

On  his  return  to  his  study  after  lecture,  tbe 
Doctor  drop{jed  again  into  his  armchair,  and 
was  reviewing  the  points  of  his  conversation 
with  Ritman,  when,  happening  to  cast  his  eye 
downward,  it  lighted  upon  an  unmistakable 


was  the  quiet  an¬ 
swer,  ‘it  made  me  think  less  of  this  [laying  a 
finger  on  the  Bible],  and  nothing  at  all  of  that 
[pointing  out  to  tbe  sunset}-,  what  else  could  I 
do  ?’  ”  Volumes  of  biography  could  not  reveal 
her  more  clearly,  nor  interpret  her  character 
more  {jerfectly,  than  this  simple  incident,  but 
the  incident  shows  why  the  volumes  of  biogra¬ 
phy  are  welcome. 

It  is  forty-two  years  since  Jenny  Lind  left  the 
stage ;  forty  since  she  came  to  America  before 
entirely  leaving  public  life.  Only  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  our  readers  can  recall  the  intense  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  her  coming  aroused.  The  whole 
country  rang  with  her  praises,  the  wondrous 
charm  of  her  voice,  the  power  of  her  interpre¬ 
tation,  the  mystery — it  was  nothing  less  than 
that— of  her  execution.  Into  one  nursery  not 
far  distant  from  New  York,  those  plaudits  pene¬ 
trated  and  set  the  hearts  of  three  children  on 
fire  with  longing.  Tickets  were  sold  at  fabulous 
sums,  and  in  those  days  children  were  not  wont 
to  ask  that  fabulous  sums  should  be  s[jent  to 
gratify  their  longings.  But  they  were  skilful 
little  needlewomen,  though  not  one  of  them  had 
passed  her  first  ten  years,  and  they  had  be^n 
wont  to  receive  a  cent  for  every  yard  of  sewing. 
It  seems  as  fabulous  a  tale  as  that  of  Jenny 
Lind’s  success  that  these  children  actually  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  putting  together,  cent  by  cent,  a 
sufficient  sum  to  purchase  two  tickets  before 
the  time  of  her  farewell  concerts  drew  near. 
But  the  third  ticket !  How  could  any  two  of 
them  think  of  going  while  one,  though  even 
the  little  six-year  old,  must  be  left  at  home? 
The  agony  of  the  thought  is  unutterable,  after 
forty  years, 


Frederic  Crane,  A.M., _ _ 

mance  Languages  in  Cornell  University. 
Illustrated.  Knickerbocker  Nuggets.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1891.  $1.25. 

Professor  Crane  has  made  an  admirable  and 
very  interesting  selection  from  the  wealth  of 
French  ballads.  His  choice  was  restricted  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  exclusion  of  {joems  in  dia¬ 
lect  or  patois,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  rejection 
of  all  coniaining  anything  below  a  certain  moral 
standard.  Between  these  limits  he  has  found 
enough  to  give  8co{Je  to  a  fine  sense  of  taste 
and  a  good  literary  discrimination, 
choice  selection 


Happily  the  {jarents,  moved  to 
wonder  perhaps,  by  the  unwonted  industry  of 
the  children,  got  an  inkling  of  the  matter,  and 
at  one  of  the  last  matinees  in  Castle  Garden, 
three  beatific  children  sat  in  the  parquet,  and, 
thrilled  to  the  very  heart  with  the  sublime 
strains,  “I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,” 
gained  their  first  revelation  of  the  meaning  and 
power  of  song. 

It  was  the  influence  of  that  voice  on  the 
hearts  of  those  who  heard,  that  voice  which 
for  more  than  thirty-five  years  was  raised  in 
public  onl3'  in  the  service  of  mankind,  that 
made  the  life  of  Jenny  Lind  notable,  and  even 
this  simple  tribute  to  her  power  not  unworthy 
of  a  place  upon  her  grave.  It  has  been  said 
that  her  influence  on  art  was  very  small ;  it 
may  be  so,  but  the  influence  upon  life  of  her 
simple,  true,  unaffected,  unworldly  character 
will  remain  when  the  last  echo  of  her  matchless 
voice  has  died  away  from  earth. 

Japanese  Girls  and  Women.  By  Alice  Mabel 
Bacon.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company.  1891.  $1.75 

This  book  adds  to  the  interest  in  Japan  which 
all  intelligent  people  feel,  and  we  owe  thanks 
to  Miss  Bacon  for  giving  us  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  life-motive  of  Japanese  wife, 
mother,  daughter  and  sister.  It  is  difficult  to 
grasp  the  difference  in  {joint  of  view  between 
them  and  ourselves,  and  this  book  very  beauti¬ 
fully  throws  light  on  much  that  has  not  been 
understood.  One  is  inclined  to  wish  that  in 
certain  respects  Japanese  notions  of  family  life 
might  be  adopted  by  ourselves,  and  that  we, 
too,  might  make  it  a  regular  custom  to  enjoy 
their  pleasant  family  outings  at  each  new  sea¬ 
son.  And  the  love  and  devotion  of  children  to 
parents,  which  make  old  age  a  period  to  be 
pleasantly  anticipated  instead  of  dreaded — that 
also  is  a  feature  worth  adopting.  It  leaves  no 
necessity  for  hoarding  and  saving  for  old  age, 
depriving  the  children  of  the  advantages  and 
pleasures  which  are  so  valuable  in  early  life. 
The  children,  having  had  all  possible  op{Jortu- 
nities  in  their  youth,  in  their  turn  provide  for 
their  {jarents  in  old  age,  and  with  a  faithfulness 
often  most  touching  and  most  noble.  One 
longs  to  know  some  of  the  quiet,  sweet  women 
whom  Miss  Bacon  shows  us  in  this  charmingly 
written  book. 


and  this 
furthermore  enriched  by 
ample  and  in  general,  most  useful  notes.  The 
Introduction  is  a  fine  piece  of  criticism. 

Letters  from  the  Holy  Land.  Eastern  Man¬ 
ners  and  Customs  Depicted  in  a  Series  of 
Sketches  from  Life.  By  Henry  A.  Harper. 
Oakland,  Cal. :  Pacific  Coast  Publishing 
Company. 

These  letters,  written  and  illustrated  with 
sketches  by  the  writer,  for  his  children,  to  as¬ 
sist  their  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
will  be  interesting  and  helpful  to  other  chil¬ 
dren,  the  present  customs  of  the  East  being  in 
maify  res{jects  the  same  as  in  Bible  times.  The 
writer  compares  what  he  himself  saw  with  the 
illustrations  used  by  our  Lord,  and  with  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  Old  Testament,  making  them  seem 
very  real.  map  and  a  short  description  of 
the  geography  of  Bible  lands  add  to  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  work.  Parents  will  find  it  very 
helpful  in  their  Sunday  afternoon  readings  with 
the  children,  and  also  in  the  pre{jaration  of  the 
Sunday-school  lessons. 

Short  Poems.  By  Mrs.  Susan  Birdsall  Roberts. 
Empire  Printing  House,  Elmirs,  N.  Y. 

The  author  of  these  verses  disclaims  com{jar- 
ison  with  the  poets  of  whatever  rank.  These 
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jealousies  of  seminaries.  Unquestionably  there 
has  been  much  of  tliat  in  the  present  strife. 

A  New  Jersey  Princeton  man  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  situation. 
Princeton  by  the  action  of  the  Assembly  is  put 
in  a  most  unfortunate  place  before  the  Church 
as  if  antagonistic  to  Union.  The  world,  seeing 
that  the  Moderator,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  which  formulated  the  fatal  action, 
were  of  Princeton,  very  naturally  holds  Prince¬ 
ton  responsible.  Those  of  us  in  New  Jersey, 
who  are  naturally  more  interested  in  Princetun, 
can  only  regret  it.  Princeton  is  hurt  more 
.than  Union.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  start  a 
movement  to  abrogate  the  compact  or  modify  it, 
so  as  to  protect  the  right  of  Presbytery  and 
presbyters  when  an  elected  professor  is  under 
h trial,  or  when  he  has  not  accepted  the  Chair? 

J.  G.  Mason,  One  of  the  Sixty. 

Metuchen,  N.  J.,  August  4, 1891. 


NOT  THE  WHOLE  OF  IT. 

B7  Bev.  Howard  A.  Johnston,  Ph.O. 

The  Evanqelist,  in  the  issue  of  Aug.  6th,  re¬ 
publishes  Dr.  Bacon’s  article  in  the  July  num¬ 
ber  of  the  New  Englander  and  Yale  Review. 
The  subtle  sarcasm  that  passes  for  peace-mak¬ 
ing  will  not  be  calculated  to  trouble  any  one 
very  much,  but  it  is  really  a  serious  cause  of 
worry  to  many  of  us  to  discover  that  so  many, 
outside  of  the  denomination  as  well  as  in  it, 
seem  to  have  the  notion  that  the  dissatisfaction 
with  Dr.  Briggs  begins  and  ends  with  his  view 
touching  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture,  which  is 
simply  a  bone  of  contention  between  Union  and 
Princeton.  Certainly  such  a  view  is  a  misap¬ 
prehension,  and  should  not  longer  be  enter¬ 
tained. 

After  sixteen  centuries,  in  which  we  have 
had  the  Bible  as  it  is,  with  manifest  inaccura¬ 
cies  and  marks  of  human  imperfection,  but 
with  light  resulting  from  its  entrance,  proving 
it  to  be  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of 
God  in  the  salvation  of  believing  souls  in  every 
age,  clime  and  condition,  it  is  useless  to  talk  of 
inerrancy  as  essential  to  the  validity  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  Alt  parties  concerned  are  entirely  agreed 
that  this  book  of  books  is  a  living  temple, 
strong,  symmetrical,  beautiful,  revealing  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  character  and  thought  of  the 
Architect  who  planned  it  from  beginning  to 
end.  But  lol  there  are  some  cracks  in  the 
window  panes!  Every  one  sees  them.  The 
difference  of  opinion  is  as  to  whether  the  cracks 
were  made  by  the  workmen  when  they  first  put 
in  the  windows,  or  later,  as  they  cared  for  the 
property.  Neither  view  can  be  proved,  and  if 
either  could  be,  the  temple  would  stand  strong 
and  immovable  as  ever.  Dr.  Bacon  has  reason 
to  ask :  “  Does  it  not  seem  to  the  calm  looker- 
on  from  the  outside  as  if  this  was  a  somewhat 
small  and  unpractical  question  on  which  to 
have  stirred  up  such  a  furious  commotion?** 

But  this  is  not  all,  though  Dr.  Bacon 
seriously  to  think  so,  and  from  more  than 


query  “Shall  the  Governor  call  a  special  session 
of  the  Legislature?”  If  two- thirds  say  “Yes,” 
it  is  thought  Gov.  Merriam  will  call  it. 

Apropos  of  this,  permit  your  scribe  to  make  a 
suggestion  that  the  “  Twin  Cities”  at  once  begin 
consideration  of  the  idea  of  having  a  “World’s 
Exposition”  here  in  the  year  1900  as  a  fitting 
crown  to  the  achievements  of  the  greatest  and 
best  of  all  the  centuries  of  the  past.  Why 
might  this  not  be  just  the  place,  so  central  too, 
for  a  gathering  of  the  i>eople  and  the  industries 
of  the  earth,  especially  of  the  discoveries  and 
inventions  that  have  characterized  the  centur}’ 
in  which  we  have  the  honor  to  live — among 
them  the  application  of  steam  to  the  locomo¬ 
tive,  ships,  etc. ;  as  also  the  application  of  elec¬ 
tricity  to  the  telegraph,  wheels,  and  what  not! 
But  enough.  I  have  already  made  my  letter  too 
long.  I  had  hoped  to  say  something  about  the 
higher  things,  the  development  along  lines  re¬ 
ligious  and  educational.  God  willing,  I  may 
yet  be  able  to  do  so.  Dr.  Sample  is  still  here 
enjoying  his  vacation,  and  preached  a  week  ago 
at  Westminster,  his  old  charge.  He  is  greatly 
esteemed  and  beloved.  He  returns  to  New 
York  city  in  the  near  future. 


(tlic  Hcligioud  {3rca0. 


comes  for  the  long  pull,  the  strong  pull,  and 
the  pull  altogether,  Tennessee  will  not  be  behind 
her  sister  States,  but  will  be  ready  for  an  ad¬ 
vance  movement  that  shall  win  and  hold  the 
fort. 


THE  “TWIN  CITIES.”  ( 

By  Alexander  Alison,  D.D.  < 

The  “Twin  Cities”  are  certainly  a  remarkable  ’ 
development.  Whether  we  write  it  “St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis”  (giving  priority  to  age,  for  we  ' 
tmderstand  the  former  city  was  first  founded),  [ 
or  “Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul”  (out  here  it  is 
wise  for  a  man  to  be  careful  how  he  begins) ,  we  ' 
have  still  the  fact  before  us  that  two  great 
centres  of  population  and  industry  of  the  di¬ 
mension  “Metropolitan”  are  here,  and  here  to 
stay.  As  my  previous  letter  was  in  reference  to  ' 
the  would-be  prize  fight  at  St.  Paul  so  promptly 
quashed  by  the  Governor,  and  I  therefore  gave 
a  measure  of  attention  to  the  “  twin”  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  Apostle,  I  shall  in  this 
letter  make  the  main  allusion, to  Minneapolis. 

The  first  house  was  built  in  this  cicy,  which, 
as  its  name  indicates,  is  “The  Water  City,”  in 
1852.  In  about  four  years  time  the  population 
was  approaching  500.  In  eighteen  years .  after¬ 
wards  there  were  18,000.  A  decade  more,  and  it 
had  reached  46,000.  In  1890  the  increase  was 
120,000,  making  a  total  of  165,000,  at  the  census 
taking  of  last  year.  Think  of  a  city  growing 
steadily  at  the  rate  of  12,000  a  year  on  an  aver¬ 
age.  It  required  people  of  “grit”  and  “git”  to 
be  equal  to  the  changing  conditions.  But  the 
citizens  have  been  able  fo  correspond  with  their 
environment  as  the  environment  enlarged  and 
took  on  new  characteristics.  W’hat  has  just 
been’said  of  Minneapolis  can  be  said  also  of  St. 
Paul. 

The  flour  mills  have  been  a  great  boon  to  Min¬ 
neapolis,  as  all  the  world  knows.  The  total 
output  last  year  was  nearly  100,000,000  barrels  of 
flour.  1  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  other 
day  and  having  a  pleasant  chat  with  Mr.  Pills- 
bury,  Sr.,  the  proprietor  for  so  many  years  of 
the  largest  flour  mill  in  the  world.  I  find  him 
a.  most  genial  and  happy  Christian  gentleman, 
literally,  since  he  disposed  of  his  mill  to  a  syn¬ 
dicate,  being  the  almoner  of  his  own  great 
wealth.  He  is  doing  his  best  to  wisely  disburse 
his  estate  while  he  yet  lives,  and  enjoys  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  good  seed  beginning  to 
germinate.  His  son  is  a  gentleman  who  is 
most  highly  respected,  and  is  one  of  the  officers 
and  active  workers  in  the  Plymouth  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  to  which  Dr.  Wells  of  Montreal 
has  been  recently  called. 

Besides  the  great  flour  industries  of  this  city, 
there  are  fifteen  immensely  larg6  saw  mills, 
which  last  year  cut  an  average  of  almost  a 
million  feet  of  lumber  a  day,  counting  365  days 
to  the  year. 

The  electric  system  of  street  cars  is  in  full 
swing  here,  and  the  speed  attained,  especially 
on  the  “  Interurban,  ”  t.  e.,  the  section  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cities  popularly  known  as  “Mid¬ 
way,”  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  is  somewhat  apt 
to  startle  those  of  us  who  are  accustomed  to 
slower  transit  (always  excepting,  of  course, 
your  “elevated”  in  New  York  city).  It  is 
claimed  that  the  cars  on  the  “Interurban”  route 
attain  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  Not- 
wit^hstanding  this  high  rate  of  locomotion,  very 
few  accidents  have  occurred,  not  more,  it  is 
claimed,  than  the  usual  number  imder  the 
slower  system 

No  one  can  look  upon  these  electric  lines 
^ithout  being  impressed  with  the  oft  re- 
i|bated  saying  “Electricity  is  the  coming 
force.”  A  visitor  to  the  “twin  cities”  feels,  too, 
that  this  new  means  of  rapid  communication 
between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  will  have 
much  to  do  with  filling  up  the  intervening  space, 
and  bringing  to  pass  a  closer  relation  between 
the  two.  There  is  much  being  said  and  written 
just  aT  present  about  the  possibility  of  a  union 
between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  the 
great  papers  of  the  two  cities  have  opened  their 
columns  as  to  suggestions  in  the  way  of  a  name 
for  the  couple  when  they  may  agree  to  the  nup¬ 
tials.  A  great  variety,  some  of  them  quite 
amusing,  have  been  submitted.  As  the  analogy 
of  the  marriage  has  been  pleasantly  maintained 
in  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  Minneapolis, 
with  the  name  “  Minnie,  ”  being  spoken  of  in  the 
feminine  gender,  of  course,  and  the  other 
“twin,”  a  “Paul,”  of  the  masculine  persuasion, 
the  writer  would  presume  to  say,  since  the  idea 
of  union  between  the  sexes  has  been  so  happily 
introduced  as  the  lovely  figure  of  speech  in  the 
premises  with  all  the  terminology  in  the  way  of 
“settlements,”  etc.,  why  not  carry  the  metaphor 
'  to  its  full  conclusion,  and  just  allow  “Minnie” 
to  take  the  name  of  her  liege  lord  and  husband 
when  the  consummation  “so  devoutly  to  be 
wished”  shall  be  effected,  and  the  united  city 
be  known  as  “St.  Paul,” or,  better  still,  “Paul,” 
for  I  never  did  have  much  interest  in  this 
“saint”  business. 

But  here  the  analogy  would  have  to  end. 
“Minnie”  would  draw  the  line  at  that.  With¬ 
out  being  a  prophet  or  a  prophet’s  son,  I  can 
confidently  prognosticate  that  the  united  name 
of  the  two  cities  will  not  be  the  name  of  either. 

I  trust,  however,  I  shall  survive  my  pleasantry. 
In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  the  one  good 
thing  that  seems  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  con¬ 
sideration  of  union,  is  a  material  modification 
of  the  hits  which  have  been’  so  common  between 
the  cities  in  the  past.  And  this  is  a  good  result 
if  nothing  else  should  accrue.  It  is  not  seriously 
believed  by  many  people  here  that  a  union  is  at 
all  imminent  if  it  shall  ever  come  to  pass,  which 
is  seriously  doubted.  Nor  is  it  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  Let  the  kindly  feeling  that  is  now  grow¬ 
ing  year  by  year  between  these  towns  go  on, 
and  all  that  is  practical  in  a  union  will  be  se¬ 
cured.  In  fact,  I  am  rather  constrained  to  the 
opinion  that  is  held  by  thousands  in  both  cities, 
that  the  wonderful  development  of  the  two  is 
attributable  in  no  small  degree  to  the  rivalry 
that  has  continued  through  the  years.  I  trust 
that  henceforth  that  rivalry  may  continue  along  | 
the  lines  indicated  by  the  great  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  when  he  said,  “Let  us  provoke  one 
another  to  love  and  good  works.” 

But  there  is  much  that  is  being  done  by  the 
“Twin  Cities”  in  common  and  together,* and 
the  impression  which  is  somewhat  held  in  the 
outside  world  that  they  hate  each  other,  is  not 
well  founded.  In  the  Christian  Endeavor  Con¬ 
vention,  which  was  a  grand  success,  St.  Paul 
gave  Minneapolis  no  mean  assistance;  and  in 
tkj  clearing  of  the  debt  of  |126,000  on  our 
Presbyterian  institution  at  St.  Paul,  i.  e.,  Mac- 
alester  College,  the  Minneapolis  Presbyterian 
churches  came  grandly  to  the  front,  Westmin¬ 
ster  leading  with  |15,000.  There  is  where  real 
union  comes  in.  The  Lord’s  people  are,  there¬ 
fore,  setting  a  noble  example  to  all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  to  work  together  in  both  cities  as  if  they 
were  in  reality  one.  And  from  present  indica¬ 
tions  in  the  kindly  tone  of  the  press,  etc.,  the 
prospect  is  strong  in  that  direction. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  here  in  the 
prospect  of  securing  the  National  Republican 
Convention  next  June.  If  “hustling”  and  gen¬ 
erous  contributions  to  needed  expenses  can  ac¬ 
complish  the  result,  then  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  next  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  will  be  nom¬ 
inated  here. 

An  exciting  gathering  was  held  here  this 
week.  It  was  convened  to  consider  what 
should  be  done  to  secure,  instead  of  |50,000  of 
an  appropriation  for  the  Minnesota  exhibit  at 
the  World’s  Fair,  |150,000.  It  was  decided  to 
.  send  out  a  circular  to  every  member  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  requiring  a  categorical  answer  to  the 


The  Interior  hardly  does  justice  to  the  fathens 
in  intimating  that  Presbyterians,  Congregation- 
alists,  etc.,  were  “not  pioneers”  in  the  matter 
of  Indian  education.  Could  a  full  and  true  his¬ 
tory  of  the  efforts  and  expenditures,  voluntary 
and  organized,  of  these  two  churches,  and  of 
other  Protestant  bodies,  be  written,  covering 
the  times  of  the  colonies  down  to  the  present, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Indians  were  never 
wholly  neglected  by- us  as  regards  their  educa¬ 
tional  welfare,  in  times  of  peace.  Unfortunately 
for  them,  the  Jesuits  induced  them  to  become 
the  allies  of  our  enemies  in  the  early  wars,  and 
thus  they  were  largely  alienated,  during  long 
intervals,  from  those  who  otherwise  would, 
have  been  uniformly  their  friends  and  uplifters. 
Our  contemporary’s  concluding  paragraphs  are- 
to  the  point: 

Duribg  1889-90  Congress  allowed  for  Indian 
education  the  sum  of  $1,364,568,  of  which  de¬ 
nominational  schools  received  forty  per  cent.,  or 
$554,558.  This  condition  is  wrong.  Though 
we  believe  that  Christian  education  will  work 
miracles  among  these  lost  tribes  of  our  country, 
though  we  believe  that  the  work  which  many 
mission  schools  are  doing  is  of  superior  quality 
and  is  deserving  of  public  encouragement  and 
support,  nevertheless  it  seems  abhorrent  to  the 
spirit  of  our  constitution  that  Government 
funds  should  be  employed  to  maintain  schoola 
for  the  propagation  of  any  dogma.  Some 
might  urge  that  it  is  better  to  have  Indian 
youth  under  Jesuitical  instruction,  and  thus 
make  them  good  Catholics,  than  to  allow  them, 
to  relapse  into  savagery.  But  such  is  not  the 
alternative.  Shall  the  Government’s  money  he- 
spent  in  the  development  of  intelligent,  reliant, 
American  citizens,  acquainted  with  our  history 
and  inspired  with  enthusiasm  at  the  thought  of 
our  national  destiny,  or  shall  public  money  be^ 
spent  in  teaching  dogmas,  some  of  which,  iix 
some  quarters  at  least,  are  not  above  suspicion- 
of  being  thoroughly  hostile  to  American  institu¬ 
tions?  Such  is  the  alternative. 

There  is  another  phase  to  the  question  which 
the  late  incident  at  Washington  has  brought 
to  notice.  In  1889-90,  out  of  $570,000  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  Government  to  denominational 
schools,  Roman  Catholics  received  $847,000,  or 
about  sixty  per  cent.  In  1891-92,  out  of  an 
appropriation  of  $585,000  for  the  same  purpose,. 
Roman  Catholics  are  to  receive  $400,000,  or 
about  seventy-five  per  cent.  It  would  be  most 
instructive  to  know  what  proportion  this  is  to 
the  entire  amount  which  Romanists  spend  yearly 
in  Indian  education.  If  the  proportion  is  as- 
small  as  it  is  in  the  Presbyterian  denomination, 
our  Government  is  a  partner  in  a  stupendous- 
mission  to  convert  Indian  America  to  Roman¬ 
ism.  In  1889-90  our  Church  spent  $182,000  im 
education  among  the  Indians,  only  $^,325.12, 
or  about  one  fifth  of  which  was  contributed  by 
the  Government.  If  this  proportion  prevails- 
among  Romanist  schools,  their  Church  spenda- 
$2,000,000  a  year  in  Indian  education.  Is  it 
possible  ? 

It  must  not  appear,  however,  that  any  denom¬ 
ination  is  envious  at  this  extraordinary  govern¬ 
ment  subsidy  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for' 
this  particular  object.  It  might  seem  un¬ 
just  that  a  denomination,  whose  membership  is. 
scarcely  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  our  fiopula- 
tion,  should  receive  seventy- five  per  cent,  of  a 
public  appropriation.  Nor  will  the  fact  that 
this  Church  has  more  schools  to  support  temper- 
the  injustice.  The  point  is,  as  one  whose  au¬ 
thority  is  weightier  than  ours  has  lately  said: 
“The  partnership  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  with  religious  sects  must  cease.”' 


AT  SARATOGA. 

By  Bev.  William  C.  Covert. 

Ask  Thoreau  or  Burroughs,  or  any  other  quiet 
student  of  nature  where  his  heart  beats  with 
most  restful  movement  and  pause,  and  he 
would  certainly  say  in  some  retired  wood  or 
thicket  where  distance  completely  insulates  him 
from  the  current  of  the  crowd.  But  human 
nature  is  drafted  only  in  imperfect  fac-similes, 
there  are  no  exact  repetitions,  and  hence  while 
many  flee  to  the  woods,  many  take  rest  at  the 
populous  resorts  of  which  Saratoga  is  chief. 

Here  the  chase  is  fairly  on ! 

The  rest-seekers,  health-seekers,  pleasure- 
seekers  are  here  by  the  thousands  and  historic 
old^Saratoga  never  trembled  to  the  tread  of 
such'a  gay  and  joyous  army  before.  Fashion 
and  pleasure  seem  bent  on  erasing  every  ele- 
ment^of  sadness  in  the  honored  history  of  the 
place. 

These  illimitable  caravansaries  teem  with 
crowds;  arouud  the  springs,  especially  the  “Old 
Congress”  gather  more  enthusiastic  devotees 
than  ever.  The  waters  have  lost  none  of  their 
sweetness  and  light.  The  drives  are  more 
picturesque;  the  gardens  and  parks  show  more 
skill  and  taste  than  ever.  In  fact  an  old  habi¬ 
tue  like  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  who  has  had  the 
same  rooms  at  Dr.  Dowd’s  delightful  “Tena,- 
ple  Grove”  for  fifteen  years,  and  who  thinks  the 
millennium  nearer  every  time  he  takes  a  glass  of 
his  favorite  “  Congress,  ”  says  Saratoga  was  never 
more  charming. 

Drs.  Johnson,  W.  C.  Roberts,  Dewitt,  Hud¬ 
son,  Byington  and  others  of  our  “standard” 
bearers**  here^  have  settled  revision  and  the 
Briggs  controversy  by  saying  absolutely  nothing 
about  these  things  and  all  but  forgetting 
them, 


OPPORTUNITY. 

A  Kolden  bird  sat  in  a  tree. 

And  sang,  “  O  people,  list  to  me, 
For  I  am  Opportunity. 


You  have  me  now— at  least,  you  may. 
This  very  hour,  this  very  day ; 

But  no  one  knows  how  long  1  stay. 


LETTERS  FROM  EAST  TENNESSEE. 

By  Bev.  Samuel  Sawyer. 


So  catch  me  quick  before  I  fly. 

Or  you  in  vain  may  strain  your  eye 
And  long  for  me  n  itb  fruitless  sigh. 


An  Open,  Sqnare  Fight  and  the  Result— Rogersvllle 
a  Temperance  Town  from  1849  to  1861 — Uegls- 
latlve  Check  and  Countercheck— Rev.  Dr.  Mor. 
rlson  In  Uolston  Presbytery  In  1838  thought 
only  Christian  Men  should  be  Liquor  sellers— Sin¬ 
gular  Resolution  In  a  Ministerial  Call— Bev.  Mr, 
Mlnnls  and  His  Whiskey  and  Flax  Seed  Pony- 
Reform— Patton  Howell— That  which  cometh  out 
of  a  miui  defileth  him— Tennessee  can  be  De¬ 
pended  on  In  the  coming  Crisis  and  Victory. 

Rogersville,  Tenn.,  August,  1801. 

On  Jan.  Ist,  1849,  I  preached  a  sermon  from 
the  words,  “Add  to  your  knowledge,  temper¬ 
ance.”  We  had  resolved  to  build  up  a  college 
for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  and  wished  to 
get  rid  of  our  four  saloons  and  a  liquor  selling 
store.  I  called  on  each  of  the  liquor  sellers  and 
invited  him  earnestly  to  come  up  to  the  church, 
hear  the  sermon  and  sign  the  pledge.  When 
they  excused  themselves  I  said,  “We  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  succeed  with  our  college  enterprise  un¬ 
less  we  have  a  temperance  town.  We  intend 
to  get  all  your  customers  we  can  to  go  with  us. 
You  must  not  lose  your  temper  when  they  leave 
you.  It  will  be  an  open,  square  fight,  and  we 
feel  confident  that  we  shall  win.”  Their  cus¬ 
tomers  came  to  us  fast  and  faster,  and  before 
the  year  1849  had  closed  there  was  not  a  saloon 
in  town,  or  a  place  where  a  man  could  buy  a 
dram  of  whisky.  It  was  a  total  abstinence 
town  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861. 
There  are  now  at  least  three  saloons  in  full  blast. 
I  inquired  how  they  could  ignore  the  law  which 
prohibited  a  saloon  within  four  miles  of  a  school. 
They  answered  that  the  Legislature  had  invent¬ 
ed  a  subterfuge,  allowing  any  incorporated  town 
to  have  saloons  to  its  heart’s  content.  This 
looks  like  trifling  with  the  welfare  of  commun¬ 
ities,  but  “principalities  and  powers  and  spirit¬ 
ual  wickedness  in  high  places”  are  often  still 
against  the  right,  and  must  be  striven  against 
and  overcome  by  the  weapons  that  are  mighty 
to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds,  as  in  the 
days  of  Paul. 

Here  as  elsewhere  the  Temperance  cause  has 
its  ebbs  and  floods,  but  there  is  progress  in  the 
right  direction. 

There  are  some  persons  now  living  who  can 
remember  when  in  1832,  Rev.  Mr.  Morrison  and 
others  in  Hols  ton  Presbytery  defended  a  reso¬ 
lution  that  the  making  and  selling  of  ardent 
spirits  be  confined  to  the  elders  of  the  church. 
They  argued  that  so  much  barm  grew  out  of 
the  traffic  it  should  be  controlled  and  carried 
on  only  by  our  best  Christian  men.  No  one 
then  thought  of  taking  steps  to  get  rid  of  it. 

1835,  wjs  called  to 


’Tls  passing  strange  that  you,  who  know 
How  swift  tbe  moments  onward  flow. 
Should  still  delay,  and  let  me  go  I 

Pale  Hesitation  oft,  I  ween. 

Has  brought  about  that  sorrow  keen— 

A  heart  break  for  the  ‘  might  have  been.’ 


Can  naught  stir  up  your  sluggish  will? 
Your  lives  are  grinding  in  Time’s  mill. 
Which  whirleth,  and  stands  never  still. 


Be  firm  and  strong,  the  moments  save, 
And  let  not  sad-eyed  Failure  wave 
Her  dreary  arms  above  your  grave.” 


seems 
one 

source  that  erroneous  notion  has  emanated. 
Dr.  Briggs  has  given  out  views  touching  many 
subjects  that  do  not  at  all  connect  themselves 
with  the  work  of  higher  criticism  or  the  iner¬ 
rancy  of  Scripture.  Hie  views  on  the  subjects 
of  miracle  and  prophecy,  of  the  reach  and  scope 
of  redemption,  and  hie  attitude  toward  creeds 
and  theological  systems,  certainly  make  it  un¬ 
fortunate  that  he  should  be  the  man  who  stands 
as  the  representative  of  this  new  school  and 
discipline  in  the  theological  curriculum.  In 
many  points  Dr.  Briggs  does  not  represent  the 
class.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  ready  to 
have  him  vindicated  in  his  ministerial  standing, 
with  all  his  latitude,  who  earnestly  insist  that 
he  is  none  the  less  undesirable  as  a  Professor  in 
a  Presbyterian  seminary. 

Inerrancy  is  by  no  means  the  most  important 
question  at  issue.  Will  Union  Seminary  en¬ 
dorse  the  published  views  of  Professor  Briggs 
mentioned  above?  In  his  article  in  the  July 
North  American  Review  the  Professor  appears 
out  of  joint  with  the  Church  to  which  he 
clings.  His  ecclesiastical  friends  cannot  follow 
to  the  lengths  that  he  would  lead.  He  mis¬ 
states  the  position  held  by  those  who  differ 
from  him,  and  betrays  the  very  faults  of  which 
he  accuses  them  Justice  demands  that  all  this 
should  be  kept  in  mind  as  having  much  to  do 
with  the  existing  dissatisfaction  with  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Briggs  to  the  new  chair  in  Union 
Seminary. 

RRV.  DR.  A.  W.  LOOMIS. 

Dr.  Loomis,  the  veteran  missionary  among 
tbe  Chinese,  died  at  San  Mateo,  California, 
July  26th,  ending  a  life  of  76  years,  and  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  useful  missionary  work.  Dr.  Loomis 
was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Presbytery  of 
San  Francisco.  His  funeral  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Chinese  church  on  Stockton 
street,  and  were  attended  by  a  very  large  gath¬ 
ering,  embracing  most  of  the  resident  members 
of  Presbytery,  fellow- workers  of  other  denomi¬ 
nations,  and  a  large  number  of  his  own  former 
Chinese  students.  The  services  were  exceeding¬ 
ly  impressive.  After  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Kerr,  and  a  hymn,  addresses 
were  made  first  by  a  native  of  China  in  Chinese, 
then  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fraser,  D.D.,  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  lastly  by  tbe  Rev.  I.  M.  Condit  in 
Chinese,  when  the  missionary  of  the  Methodist 
church  led  in  prayer  in  Chinese,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Q.  Adams  in  English.  The  organist  and  the 
pall  bearers  were  Chinese,  and  at  the  grave  a 
Chinese  choir  sang  (in  their  own  language) 
“Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee”  most  beautifully 
and  touchingly.  Of  his  life-long  associate  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Fraser  writes  to  The  Occident : 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Loomis  in  the 
Fall  of  1841,  when  we  appeared  before  the  Pres- 
bytery'of  Albany  to  be  received  as  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  From  Albany  we  went  to 
Princeton,  and  became  bosom  friends.  Some¬ 
what  older  than  myself  and  far  more  mature  in 
character,  my  regard  for  him  was  almost  rever¬ 
ential.  He  had  devoted  himself  to  the  foreign 
missionary  work  and  desired  to  enlist  me  in  the 
same  cause.  Providence  ordered  otherwise;  he 
went  to  China,  I  to  Wisconsin.  Failure  of 
health  compell^  us  both  to  leave  our  chosen 
fields,  and  after  a  separation  of  fifteen  years 
we  met  again  in  San  Francisco  in  the  Fall  of 
1850.  Of  his  work  on  this  coast  hundreds  of 
living  witnesses  will  speak  in  tbe  warmest  and 
strongest  terms.  Of  his  work  in  China,  and 
among  the  Indians  of  the  frontier,  we  may 
leave  his  fellow-laborers  and  the  officers  of  our 
Board  to  testify. 

On  my  arrival  in  California  I  found  him  the 
same  sincere,  earnest,  noble  and  kind-hearted 
man  to  whom  I  had  looked  up  during  my  semi¬ 
nary  days.  I  ever  found  him,  without  affecta¬ 
tion,  a  deeply  serious  man.  His  mind  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  a  great  work.  To  some  be  seemed 
stern,  for  he  was  often  in  positions  which  re¬ 
quired  him  to  speak  with  authority  and  act 
promptly.  With  his  friends  he  was  always  cor¬ 
dial,  genial  and  sympathetic,  enlivening  his 
conversation  with  sallies  of  wit  and  humor, 
like  flashes  of  sunshine  when  least  expected. 
He  was  a  true  friend,  for  he  had  clear  percep¬ 
tions,  strong  convictions,  and  could  speak  the 
truth  when  it  cut  to  tbe  quick. 

A  marked  and  strong  feature  in  tbe  charac¬ 
ter  of  Dr.  Loomis  was  thorough  conscientious¬ 
ness.  Nature  gave  him  a  strong,  brave  and 
manly  soul.  Divine  grace  and  truth  had  quick¬ 
ened,  purified  and  enlightened  his  conscience, 
making  it  exceedingly  sensitive  and  prompt  in 
its  response  to  the  demands  of  duty.  With 
him  the  one  supreme  thing  was  duty.  He 
sought  not  pleasure  or  prominence.  He  was 
not  ambitious,  had  no  aspirations  beyond  doing 
his  work,  cherishing  his  faith,  “pressing  toward 
the  mark  of  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus.”  His  religion  before  the  world 
consisted  hi  the  faithful  performance  of  duty. 

In  his  life  and  work  Dr.  Loomis  exemplified 
the  nature  an  1  power  of  saving  faith.  He  be¬ 
lieved  God  as  a  child  believes  its  mother. 
Hence  the  consistency  of  his  life,  “as  the  shin¬ 
ing  light  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day.”  He  never  expressed  doubts  as  to 
the  verities  of  Revelation.  He  had  neither  taste 
nor  time  for  theendleis  vagaries  of  speculation. 
Work  for  the  benighted  and  perishing,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  was  enough  for 
him.  He  was  not  born  great,  nor  vvas  great¬ 
ness  thrust  upon  him;  he  achieved  greatness 
by  his  goodness. 

Like  Abel,  the  first  martyr,  he  “being  dead 
yet  speaketh.”  He  speaks  in  the  large  number 
of  heathen  converts  who  were  present  at  his 
funeral,  many  of  whom  are  the  fruits  of  his 
labors  and  shall  be  stars  in  the  crown  of  his  re¬ 
joicing.  He  will  continue  to  speak,  as  many 
from  these  shores  shall  return  to  their  native 
land  with  Christian  education  and  ministerial 
equipment  to  preach  the  gospel  which  he 
preached  on  both  sides  the  mighty  Pacific. 

Who  can  remember  that  pure,  blameless  and 
consecrated  life,  that  unassuming,  unobtrusive 
deportment,  combined  with  deepest  earnestness 
of  spirit  anl  unconquerable  fidelity  to  truth  and 
duty,  without  being  cheered  and  strength  sued? 


-Selected. 


For  once  the  tension  is  down  and  life 
pleasantly  touches  them  on  a  new  and  altogeth¬ 
er  different  set  of  muscles.  If  God’s  older  ser¬ 
vants  would  envelope  and  retain  within  their 
growing  years  a  little  more  youth  and  a  little 
less  dyspepsia,  they  must  do  as  these  Saratoga 
brethren  and  hosts  of  others  are  doing, viz. :  let 
down  the  tension. 

The  display  of  wealth  at  this  great  resort, 
while  it  is  lavish,  is  not  of  the  obtrusive  kind ; 
while  it  is  enough  to  amaze  any  home  mission¬ 
ary  of  the  west  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  be 
here,  yet  it  does  not  have  the  slightest  tendency 
to  suppress  his  inward  feeling  of  democracy  or 
crush  his  independence.  One  feels  here  stronger 
than  ever  the  unmistakable  compensations  of 
God's  providence.  If  we  do  not  have  this  as 
others  do,  we  have  that  which  is  just  as  good 
and  we  are  satisfied. 

The  proprietors  of  these  hotels,  springs  and 
parks,  have  conceded  to  music  its  right  and 
power  to  charm.  Its  witchery  is  everywhere 
felt.  The  best  orchestras  are  here.  They  dis¬ 
course  by  the  bubbling  waters,  by  the  shady 
walks  and  on  the  long  facades  of  the  hotels, 
and  are  always  listened  to  with  interest  and 
applause  by  great  crowds. 

Many  places  of  worship  are  continually  open, 
where  one  may  rest  and  pray.  The  moaning 
hour  is  resonant  with  hymns  of  praise  at  the 
dwellers  at  these  more  quiet  inns  gathei  for 
prayer.  A  summer  vacation  need  not  dem  jral- 
ize  a  man’s  spiritual  nature.  There  is  no  need 
of  it  sapping  his  zeal  and  lowering  the  ferv  ir  of 
his  spirituality.  That  such  is  the  frequent!  and 
lamentable  result  is  acknowledged.  But  ag^hst 
the  implication  that  such  must  needs  be  should 
rise  up  a  holy  resentment  from  every  heart  that 
loves  Him,  who  bade  bis  disciples  come  apart 
awhile  and  (not  dissipate  their  spiritual  energies 
nor  enervate  their  souls,  but)  rest.  Godihas 
ordained  this  and  every  other  resting  lodge  for 
good  to  all  sides  of  a  man’s  nature,  and  if  any 
other  result  follows  it  is  an  outright  perversion 
of  the  gift,  and  an  abuse  of  a  choice  blessing. 

Saratoga  Springs,  August,  1891 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  informs  us.  what 
is  not  far  to  seek,  that  “our  friends  the  enemy, 
have  discovered  a  new  idol” — that  is  to  say : 

They  have  dubbed  Christian  philanthropy  a- 
fetich.  For  this  they  are  indebted  to  a  woman 
who  has  been  writing  magazine  articles  to  prove- 
that  Christian  helpfulness  -to  those  needy  in^ 
various  ways  is  chiefly  a  fetich,  worshipped  and. 
served  by  superstitious  people  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  in  some  mysterious  way  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  from  it  a  matenal  reward.  What  will  not 
unbelief,  especially  the  scientific  agnosticism  of 
the  present  do  in  its  unseeraingly  assaults  upon 
the  Scriptures  and  those  who  believe  them  and 
regulate  their  lives  by  them?  How  easy  it  is  to 
call  a  virtue  a  vice!  What  thoroughly  con¬ 
temptible  conduct  it  is,  to  call— eshertTttuins  to- 
philanthrqphy  and  philanthropic  plans  andaclSf- 
the  worship  of  a  fetich  !  Who  is  more  abusive, 
more  given  to  the  vilification  of  other  people- 
than  the  sceptic  of  this  day  ?  These  people  talk 
about  the  odium  theologicum  and  the  bitterness 
of  religious  strife,  but  it  would  be  bard  to  find 
in  the  religious  discussions  of  the  hour  or  the 
time  any  such  hurling  of  epithets  as  is  practised 
by  the  agnostic  evolutionists— that  is,  by  some 
of  them. 

An  English  writer  for  reviews,  whose  papers- 
have  been  deemed  worthy  of  reprint  in  a  volume, 
in  discussing  a  proposal  which  he  makes,  but 
some  would  consider  extravagant  and  hopeless, 
insists  that  this  is  no  argument  against  it,  be¬ 
cause  just  such  things  have  been  done.  So,  he- 
says,  “men  have  wasted  thousands  on  race¬ 
courses,  on  the  conversion  of  the  Brahmins,  on 
many  conceivable  and  inconceivable  follies."' 
See  the  incurable  Philistinism  of  this  man  of 
letters  I  Race- courses  and  foreign  missions  are 
put  on  the  same  plane  as  to  reasonableness  and 
prospects  of  success.  This  writer  and  the  class 
to  which  he  belongs,  never  lemember  that 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  conveited,  and  the 
barbarians  that  overran  Europe;  that  people  as 
acute  and  prejudiced  as  tbe  Brahmins  have,  in 
the  course  of  the  centuries,  been  Christianized; 
and  that,  therefore  actual  experience  takes  the 
missionary  project  out  of  the  realm  of  romance, 
and  shows  it  to  be  in  every  sense  practicable, 
and  possible.  Yet  men  of  letters  who  claim  to 
be  well-informed,  continually  maunder  out 
their  miserable  platitudes  on  the  waste  implied 
in  missionary  work. 


Rev.  Mr.  Laudeback.  in 
take  charge  of  a  No  Means  Baptist  Church  near 
Rogersville,  and  the  church  incorporated  in  the 
call  this  resolution: 

“Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  inexpedient  for 
our  minister  to  make  more  than  one  run  of 
liquor  a  year.” 

If  there  was  any  profit  in  the  manufacture  of 
liquor  they  wanted  their  share  of  it. 

Rev.  Wm.  Minnis  was  appointed,  soon  after 
this,  commissioner  of  Union  Presbytery  to  the 
General  Assembly,  which  was  to  meet  in  De¬ 
troit.  He  had  to  go  on  horseback  and  the  horse 
had  to  be  bought.  He  was  preaching  to  two 
churches,  and  one  of  them  agreed  to  raise  half 
the  value  of  his  horse  in  flax  seed,  if  the  other 
would  raise  the  balance  in  whisky.  The  elders 
told  me  they  raised  the  whisky  with  less  than 
half  the  trouble  they  had  in  getting  the  flax 
seed.  The  horse  was  bought,  and  the  commis¬ 
sioner  ro  ie  on  this  whisky  and  flax  seed  pony 
to  Detroit,  to  hear  the  arguments  of  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes  and  of  many  more  in  favor  of  total  ab¬ 
stinence.  and  when  he  returned  home  he  raised 
the  Temperance  banner  in  Jefferson  County, 
and  in  a  few  years  all  East  Tennessee  was 
ablaze  for  the  great  reform.  Ministers,  sessions, 
Sunday  schools,  churches,  congregations,  and 
neighborhoods  fell  into  line,  and  the  cause  made 
noble  progress.  ' 

“Good  morning”  was  the  salutation  of  Patton 
Howell,  one  of  our  wide-awake  elders,  as  he 
addressed  a  saloon  keeper,  “have  you  any  good 
whisky  ?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  answer. 

“How  do  you  sell  it  by  the  quart?” 

“Twenty-five  cents  a  quart.” 

“  Have  you  any  brandy  ?” 

Yes;  plenty  of  it.” 

“  Do  your  neighbors  buy  much  of  you  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  lots.” 

“  Well,  good  bye,  stranger,  the  Lord  will  set¬ 
tle  with  you  for  all  this  some  day.” 

And  thus  the  work  went  on. 

Rev.  Nathanael  Hood,  a  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter,  and  Pleasant  Witt,  a  Hardshell  Baptist 
minister,  had  a  noted  Temperance  debate  at 
Russellville. 

“The  abuse  of  a  thing,”  said  Witt,  “is  no 
argument  against  its  use.  Last  September  a 
man  in  Carter  County  married,  and  on  Christ¬ 
mas  he  got  drunk  and  whipped  his  wife,  is  that 
any  reason,  I  would  ask,  why  other  people 
should  not  marry  ?  I  can  prove  from  the  words 
of  Christ  that  my  competitor  is  wrong,  for  the 
Saviour  says  it  is  not  that  which  entereth  into  a 
man  that  defileth  him,  but  that  which  cometh 
out  of  him.” 

S-’M  Mr.  Wood,  in  reply:  “My  friend,  Pleas¬ 
ant  Witt,  has  very  droll  notions  about  what 
defiles  a  man ;  he  seems  to  think  that  a  man 
may  drink  as  much  liquor  as  he  likes  and  it  will 
do  him  no  moral  harm,  unless  it  pukes  him,  and 
in  that  case  only  will  defile  him.” 

In  any  important  movement  extremists  and 
fanatics  may  be  found.  A  few  of  them  were 
here.  Some  took  ground  against  the  use  of 
wine  at  the  sacrament.  They  used  water 
drained  from  raisins  as  a  substitute.  Dr.  Ross 
reasoned  with  them  on  this  wise.  You  may 
take  a  pound  of  cheese  and  pulverize  and  soak 
it  in  water  and  strain  off  the  water,  but  would 
you  call  that  strained  water  milk?  No  more 
can  you  call  the  water  strained  from  raisins 
wine.”  Extreme  theories  gradually  vanished. 

There  are  some  still  who  patronize  the  saloon 
and  who  carry  the  bottle  on  railroad  trains,  but 
the  number  of  families  free  from  the  drink 
habit  continually  increases,  and  when  tbe  time 


“  THE  WAY  IT  LOOKS  TO  ONE-  WHO  WAS 
IN  IT.” 

Dr.  Robinson’s  article  of  July  30th  on  the 
action  of  the  Assembly  has  set  me  to  thinking. 
It  is  evident  that  the  good  brother  bad  not  read 
the  debate  as  reported  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  Otherwise  the  article  could  not  have 
been  written.  It  seems  to  me  a  sort  of  feritioism 
upon  the  minority  in  that  Assembly.  He 
writes.  If  certain  things  had  been  said,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  result  might  have  been.  I  wish  to  say 
as  my  observation  of  the  mental  condition  of 
the  majority  from  the  position  of  the  mindrity, 
that  no  different  result  could  have  occurred 
under  the  leadership  of  the  majority  than  that 
which  did  take  place,  viz:  the  execution  oi!  Dr. 
Briggs  without  a  trial.  * 

A  large  number  had  been  sent  there  to  ieto. 
That  number  were  in  control.  When  Dr.  Wor¬ 
cester  almost  carried  the  Assembly  in  favor  of 
a  middle  course,  which  was  practically  a  bom- 
promise  offered  by  the*  minority,  this  controlling 
element  was  alarmed.  During  the  noon  re¬ 
cess  the  influence  of  Dr.  Worcester’s  speech 
was  counteracted,  as  those  at  the  Cadillacknow. 
After  that,  there  was  no  need  of  speech.  Some 
of  us  preferred  to  remain  silent.  But  the  very 
words  which  Dr.  Robinson  wishes  had  been 
said,  were  said,  by  Dr.  Hathaway  and  others, 
yet  without  effect  upon  the  predetermined 
action. 

I  am  how’ever,  glad  that  Dr.  Robinson  has 
written  thus,  because  it  distinctly  emphasizes 
this  point,  that  what  the  minority  sought  and 
advocated  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  We  ex¬ 
pect  the  Church  will  say  so  one  of  these  days, 
and  that  the  minority  of  sixty  will  be  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  Church,  because  they  stood  for 
charity  and  for  constitutional  rights.  'The  ma¬ 
jority  must  make  the  apologies,  for  their  action 
will  be  more  and  more  considered  as  unjust  and 
unconstitutional.  The  compact  is  simply  an 
agreement  under  our  constitution.  It  is  abrogated 
when  it  touches  a  single  constitutional  right  of  the 
humblest  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Allowing  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  obliga¬ 
tions  and  requirements  of  the  compact,  these 
cannot  be  enforced  justly  by  any  Assembly 
when  they  touch  the  constitutional  right  of  a 
Presbytery  or  of  a  single  presbyter.  Dr.  Ram¬ 
sey  pleaded  for  respect  for  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  His 
words  were  without  effect.  The  General  Assem¬ 
bly  bad  no  right  to  enforce  that  compact,  because 
New  York  Presbytery  was  investigating  Dr. 
Briggs  judicially ;  for  any  action  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  would  interfere  with  that  which  belongs  to 
New  York  Presbytery  alone,  primarily,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  rob  Dr.  Briggs  of  his 
rights  as  a  Presbyter.  We  are  in  danger  of 
losing  sight  of  the  right  and  dignity  of  the 
presbyter- bishop  of  the  New  Testament  Church. 
Then,  I  think  theological  seminaries  and  profes¬ 
sors  absorb  too  much  of  the  Assembly  to  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  practical  work  of  the  Church.  Let  all 
our  seminaries  be  made  independent.  Let  Presby¬ 
teries  do  their  own  work,  look  after  the  quali¬ 
fications  and  orthodoxy  of  their  candidates.  Our 
Book  knows  nothing  of  theological  seminaries. 
The  Church  is  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  by 
these  schools  and  professors.  If  we  have  a  divi¬ 
sion  in  our  Church,  I  fear  it  will  come  from  the 


The  Examiner  has  this  paragraph,'  the  state¬ 
ments  of  which  are  verified  constantly  in  the- 
service  of  the  churches  by  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  ministers,  and  generally  without  special 
publicity,  as  here: 

Some  of  our  esteemed  contemporaries  are 
mentioning  with  deserved  praise  tbe  sacrifice- 
made  by  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Ohio,  who 
gives  up  the  pastorate  of  a  large  church  and  a 
salary  of  $1,8W,  to  serve  a  much  smaller  church 
that  is  able  to  pay  jiim  only  a  pittance.  They 
very  properly  observe  that  the  sacrifice  deserves- 
all  tbe  more  recognition  from  the  fact  that  the- 
minister  in  question  possesses  considerable  prop¬ 
erty.  And  yet  do  tbey  not  mistake  in  treating 
the  case  as  one  so  altogether  exceptional  ?  We 
have  known  at  least  two  Baptist  ministers- 
within  the  past  decade  who  have  made  precise¬ 
ly  similar  sacrifices,  and  an  even  more  striking^ 
case  is  that  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman  who  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  from  a  new  and  small  parish  in: 
the  upper  part  of  this  city  and  built  for  his  peo¬ 
ple,  at  his  Qwn  expense,  a  large  and  well  ap¬ 
pointed  church  edifice.  Probably  such  instancea 
as  these  are  exceptional  only  because  it  is  ex¬ 
ceptional  for  ministers  to  have  large  private 
means.  We  doubt  if  there  are  any  other  people 
in  churches  who  give  so  much  in  proportion  to 
their  means,  or  who  practise  so  consistently 
the  self-sacrifice  that  they  teach  to  others,  as. 
Christian  ministers.  The  men  among  them 
who  are  self-seeking,  to  -whom  the  only  call 
that  seems  tbe  voice  of  God  is  a  call  to  a  larger 
church  and  salary,  are  the  exceptions  and  not 
the  rule. 


Christians  can  unite.  Here  lies  the  wondrous 
vitality  of  the  Prayer  Book  amid  •the  endless 
controyersies  in  reference  to  certain  passages 
in  it,  concerning  which  worshippers  agiee  to 
differ.  The  late  Rey.  Dr.  Tyng  said  that  “  the 
frame  of  mind  which  the  Prayer  Book  implies 
and  requires  is  that  in  which  a  happy  eternity 
may  be  passed.” 

How  lamentable  it  is  that  devout  minds  in 
our  communion  should  be  so  prone  to  exagger¬ 
ate  the  mere  framework  of  the  Church !  How 
disheartening  that  an.y  should  so  exalt  the  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  as  to  depreciate  the  inward 
and  spiritual !  Could  this  Church  be  seen  every¬ 
where  contending  for  the  simplicity  and  purity 
of  “the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,”  and 
as  zealous  for  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  her  members  as  she 
is  apt  to  be  in  less  important  directions,  it 
would  be  an  argument  potent  in  her  favor  be¬ 
yond  countless  volumes  in  defence  of  her  out¬ 
ward  organization,  however  ancient  and  honor¬ 
able  that  may  be. 

The  Declaration  of  our  bishops  on  Church 
unity  was  intended  as  an  olive-branch.  Its 
value  is  to  be  measured  by  the  mode  and  spirit 
in  which  it  may  be  interpreted.  Dr.  Dix  is 
understood  to  be  hopeless  about  it.  And  truly 
the  Declaration  is  only  beating  the  air  if  his 
views  on  “the  authority  of  the  Church”  are  to 
prevail.  Such  utterance^  are  discouraging  to 
those  who  long  for  a  better  degree  of  comity 
and  co-operation  than  now  exists  between 
Christians  of  differing  names:  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  recent  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  gave  little  heed  to 
any  indefinite  scheme  of  union  with  us  so  long 
as  Episcopacy  is  presented  chiefly  from  a  High- 
Church  standpoint.  Church  unity  cannot  be 
hurried.  “God  is  patient  because  He  is  eter¬ 
nal.”  Much  prejudice  is  to  be  overcome  on 
both  sides.  Let  us  hope  that,  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  more  evangelical  exponents  of  “  Church 
authority”  may  come  to  the  front  and  “hold 
the  fort.”  Meanwhile  we  are  reminded  of  the 
saying  of  a  popular  writer:  “The  last  lesson  of 
tolerance  we  have  to  learn  is  to  tolerate  intol¬ 
erance.”  Protestant  Churchman. 


The  Catholic  Review  encourages  the  temper¬ 
ance  movement  among  its  adherents: 

The  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Union  in  Washington  last  week  was  a  remarka¬ 
ble  and  successful  gathering,  and  must  have 
^ven  the  promoters  and  agents  of  the  liquor 
interest  some  apprehensions.  The  two  hundred 
delegates  represented  quite  an  army  of  total 
abstainers,  the  great  majority  earnest  workers 
in  behalf  of  personal  prohibition.  The  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  speech  of  welcome  was  felicitious  and 
tactful,  and  while  pleasing  to  the  delegates,  did 
not  rasp  the  feelings  of  liquor  men  unneces¬ 
sarily.  Miss  Willard’s  short  address  was  very 
well  received,  and  had  unusual  significance. 
Total  abstinence  is  not  considered  a  popular 
idea,  but  when  it  can  muster  such  a  congress 
for  deliberative  purposes,  its  proportions  excite 
attention.  Perhaps  the  Sun  mignt  make  a  note 
0l  the  strength  of  the  total  abstainers,  and  use 
the  information  to  dilute  its  assertions  concern¬ 
ing  the  uselessness  and  unpopularity  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  closing  law. 
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IlfTERNATIOIfAL  SERIES. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 
JOHN. 


SUNDAY.  AVGUST  30,  1891. 

CHRIST  AT  THE  FEAST. 

CONNECTING  EVENTS. 

The  result  of  Christ’s  sermon  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  of  Capernaum,  the  opening  words  of 
which  formed  a  part  of  our  last  lesson,  was 
the  disaffection  of  many  of  those  who  had  been 
His  disciples  (vi.  66)  and  the  calling  forth  of 
the  first  open  avowal  of  the  Twelve,  by  the 
mouth  of  Peter,  of  their  belief  in  Him  as  the 
Messiah  (68,  69).  From  this  time  we  find  Jesus 
withdrawing  Himself  more  and  more  from  the 
multitude  and  devoting  Himself  more  closely 
than  ever  before  to  the  education  and  training 
■of  the  Twelve. 

The  period  which  intervenes  between  chapters 
vi.  and  vii.  (only  briefiy  and  vaguely  indicated 
in  vii.  1,  as  being  well  known  to  John’s  readers 
through  -the  Synoptic  Gospels)  includes  the 
journey  to  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  (Matt. 
XV.  21-284  Mark  vii.  24-30.)  the  tour  through 
the  Decapolis,  (Mark  vii.  31— viii.  21,)  the  jour¬ 
ney  to  Csesarea  Philippi,  (Matt.  xvi.  13—28; 
Mark  viii.  27— ix.  1,)  and  the  Transfiguration, 
(Matt.  xvii.  1—13;  Mark  ix.  2--13;  Luxe  ix.  28- 
36,)  with  the  healing  of  the  epileptic  boy  (Matt, 
xvii.  14—21;  Mark  ix.  14—29;  Luke  ix.  87—43). 
He  was  again  at  home  in  Capernaum  as  the 
time  drew  near  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
whjch  occurred  between  the  loth  and  22d  of 
the  month  Tisri,  nearly  equivalent  to  our  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  therefore  fully  six  months  after  the 
events  of  our  last  lesson,  which  occurred  at  the 
Passover  season. 

As,  owing  to  the  enmity  of  the  Sanhedrin 
(John  vii.  1),  He  had  gone  up  neither  to  the 
Passover  nor  to  Pentecost,  and  as  pious  Jews 
considered  it  almost  essential  to  attend  at  least 
one  of  the  three  great  feasts  every  year,  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  His  brethren  should  urge 
Him  to  go  to  this  feast  (verse  3).  Jesus,  how¬ 
ever,  who  realized  not  only  the  danger  which 
awaited  Him  in  Jerusalem,  but  that  His  disci¬ 
ples  were  still  unprepared  to  be  lelt  alone  to 
carry  on  His  work,  would  not  go  up  with  the 
great  caravan  to  this  feast.  It  may  be  that  He 
was  awaiting  an  intimation  from  God  as  to  the 
time  of  His  going  (verse  8),  or  it  may  be  that 
He  recognized  the  unwisdom  of  going  up  in  the 
midst  of  a  festive  company,  who  might  easily 
have  been  moved  to  try  once  more,  as  at  the 
Passover  season  (v.  15)  to  force  Him  into  polit¬ 
ical  prominence.  It  appears  very  certain  that 
His  brothers  would  not  have  been  slow  to  fan 
to  a  fiame  any  smouldering  embers  of  such  a 
purpose  (vii.  3,  4).  Jesus  therefore  remained 
in  Capernaum  until  after  the  caravan  had  gone, 
and  then  went  up  quietly  by  Himself  (verse  10) . 

It  appears  likely  that  even  after  His  arrival 
He  did  not  at  once  make  His  appearance  in  the 
temple,  and  it  is  very  probably  her  •  that  we 
may  place  the  visit  at  Bethany  recorded  in 
Luke  X.  38—42.  However  this  may  be,  when 
4it  last  He  did  make  His  appearance.  He  taught 
with  such  convincing  authority  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sanhedrin  (verse  13,  compare  13) 
marvelled  at  His  learning,  since  they  knew  that 
He  had  belonged  to  none  of  the  great  Rabbini¬ 
cal  schools.  Jesus,  answering,  showed  the  au¬ 
thority  of  His  teaching  (16-18)  and  maintained 
the  correctness  of  His  doctrine  as  against  the 
erroneous  interpretations  put  upon  the  Law  by 
the  Rabbis  (19,  21-24).  His  teachings  deeply 
impressed  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  who  knew  of  the  machinations  of  the  hie¬ 
rarchy  (25) .  They  felt  convinced  that  this  was 
the  Messiah,  and  suspected  that  the  hierarchy 
shared  this  opinion  (26).  However,  as  He  was 
certainly  not  such  a  Messiah  as  they  desired, 
they  took  refuge  in  a  puerile  objection  as  to 
His  origin  (27,  compare  41,  42),  an  objection 
which  John,  writing  for  those  who  knew  all 
the  circumstances,  does  not  so  much  as  care  to 
refute.  In  fact  its  puerility  appeared  on  the 
surface,  since,  had  they  cared  to  accept  Him 
and  this  matter  still  troubled  them,  they  would 
not  have  failed  to  carefully  investigate  it. 
However,  for  a  true  acceptance  of  Him  they 
knew  quite  enough  both  of  Him  and  His  origin, 

Jesus  plainly  told  them  (28,  29) .  They  were 
exasperated  by  this,  even  to  forming  a  purpose 
to  arrest  Him;  but  His  hour — God’s  time — had 
not  yet  come. 

THE  LESSON. 

John  vii.  31-34. 

GOLDEN  Text. — If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  unto  Me  and  drink. — John  vii.  37. 

With  this  lesson  the  second  grand  cycle  of 
this  Gospel,  Jesus  manifesting  the  true  idea  of 
life,  reaches  its  second  great  division.  In  the 
first  this  idea  was  manifest  rather  by  Christ’s 
example;  He  showed  us  that  it  consisted  in 
conformity  to  God’s  will,  self  sacrifice  for 
others  and  personal  union  with  Christ  himself. 

We  now  are  admitted  to  a  direct  contempla¬ 
tion  of  this  ideal  in  the  very  person  of  the  Life 
■of  the  World.  We  see  it  in  what  Jesus  is, 
rath.-r  than  in  what  Ej  does.  Here  we  step 
indeed  upon  holy  ground,  and  while  the  Lord 
with^  unveiled  face  mirrors  in  us  His  glory 
(German  Bible) ,  may  we  be  glorified  into  the 
aame  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the 
Lord,  the  Spirit ! 

Here,  then,  in  chapters  vii.  and  viii.,  we  see 
our  Lord  as  Truth  itself,  single,  flawless,  ab- 
'solute;  in  chapter  ix.  we  see  Him  as  Light:  in 
chapter  x.  as  Love.  These  three,  truth,  light, 
love,  make  up  the  perfect  Man,  the  perfect 
Saviour,  the  Son  of  God.  Even  relatively  pos¬ 
sessing  these  three  qualities,  we  are  made  in  the 
image  of  God;  absolutely  possessing  them,  all 
power  is  His  in  heaven  and  earth,  for  these  are 
the  dynamics  of  the  universe,  light,  truth, 
love.  As  philosophers  are  beginning  to  suspect 
that  light  is  the  power  of  the  physical  world,  so 
is  truth  the  power  of  the  intellectual,  and  love 
the  power  of  the  moral  world.  Only  those  live  at 
all  who  truly  love.  This  interpretation  may  per¬ 
haps  appear  far  fetched — especially  as  our  study 
is  one  of  detached  portions  of  this  gospel— until 
we  reflect  that  the  purpose  of  this  entire  gospel 
is  not  to  teach  certain  doctrines,  but  to  reveal 
Christ.  Certain  doctrines  may  indeed  be  drawm 
from  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  chapters  be¬ 
fore  us,  but  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  to  the 
end  that  He  might  Himself  be  known;  that  the 
Jews  and  all  who  from  that  time  should  hear 
his  words  should  know  the  one  great  truth, 
the  nature  and  character  of  that  revelation 
which  was  made  in  Him ; — the  revelation  of 
God  first  and  preeminently,  and  then  of  the  true 
man.  What  we  are  to  seek  in  this  study  is 
therefore  not  any  dogma  or  doctrine  but  Christ 
]t)im8elf. 

Verse  81.  But  many  of  the  multitude  believed 
on  Him,  notwithstanding  the  openly  expressed 
doubts  of  the  contemptuous  Jews.  They  had 
made  a  decided  advance  since  (verse  12)  they 
had  insisted  that  He  was  a  good  man;  they 
believed  that  He  was  indeed  the  Christ,  although 
Jesus  had  not  yet  definitely  announced  Himself 
as  the  Christ  (see  x.  24).  Indeed  He  never 
publicly  announced  Himself  thus  definitely, 
though  to  those  who  had  ears  to  hear  He  plainly 
taught  it  in  many  ways.  The  difliculty  was 
with  their  preconceived  notions  of  what  the 
Messiah  would  be  and  do.  The  question 


which  they  ask  indicates  no  doubt  that  He  is 
the  Messiah,  but  it  does  show  how  low  are  their 
views  of  the  Messianic  office,  since  they  base 
their  belief  not  on  the  truth  of  His  teaching, 
or  of  His  character,  but  on  His  miracles. 

Verse  32.  Only  fear  of  the  Sanhedrin  (verse 
18)  prevented  these  mutterings  from  becoming 
an  open  acknowledgment  of  Him.  As  it  was, 
they  reached  the  ears  of  the  Pharisees,  perhaps 
through  spies,  though  probably  merely  by  being 
overheard.  These  Pharisees  were  the  true  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  unbelieving  nation,  and  it 
is  noticeable  that  John  never  mentions  either 
the  Sadducees  or  the  Herodians  by  these 
names.  But  a  large  minority  of  the  Sanhedrin 
was  composed  of  Sadducees,  who  were  thorough 
materialists  (Acts  xxiii.  8).  The  priestly  party 
belonged  to  it  almost  to  a  man.  Naturally 
there  was  a  decided  antagonism  between  these 
free  thinkers  and  the  straight  laced  Pharisees 
(compare  Acts  xxiii.  6,  7,  9;  Matt.  xxii.  34), 
sticklers  for  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  law. 
Here,  however,  they  were  entirely  at  one;  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees  sent  officers  to  seize 
Him  (compare  verse  45;  xi.  47,  57,  xviii.  3). 
This  was  the  first  of  that  series  of  judicial 
measures  which  ended  in  His  death. 

By  chief  priests  must  not  be  understood  the 
heads  of  the  twenty-four  courses,  into  which 
the  priests  were  divided  after  the  return  from 
the  captivity,  but  the  members  of  the  high- 
priestly  families.  The  office  of  high  priest  had 
ceased  to  be  fot  life,  and  it  often  passed  from 
one -to  another  in  rapid  succession  (John  xi. 
49,  etc.).  The  ex-high-priests,  with  their  sons 
and  brothers,  any  of  whom  might  be  candidates 
for  the  high-priestly  office,  were  these  chief 
priests  (Acts  iv.  6),  quite  as  much  a  political 
as  a  religious  faction  (compare  Mark  xx.  3). 

Verse  33.  Therefore  (because  He  knew  of  the 
purpose  to  arrest  Him)  Jesus  said,  His  appeal 
growing  more  earnest  as  He  felt  that  this  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  His  work  among 
them,  yet  a  little  while  I  am  with  you.  He 
would  have  them  make  the  most  of  that  little 
while,  but  He  himself  is  not  disturbed  by  the 
prospect  before  Him.  It  was  death.  He  knew, 
but  it  was  not  of  death  He  thought,  but  that 
in  a  little  while  I  go  tinto  Him  that  sent  Me. 
There  is  a  majestic  calm  in  the  words.  In  the 
midst  of  danger  He  feels  Himself  supremely 
safe;  He  was  where  He  was  because  He  bad 
been  sent,  and  the  very  sending  implied  the 
certainty  of  His  return  to  Him  who  had  sent 
Him. 

Verse  34.  This  was  why  they  were  to  make 
the  most  of  the  little  while.  The  time  was  soon 
to  come  when  Ye  shall  seek  Me  and  shall  not 
find  Me,  and  where  I  am  ye  cannot  come.  It  is 
needless  to  look,  as  some  have  done,  for  a  pre¬ 
cise  point  of  history  where  this  prediction  was, 
or  shall  be  fulfilled.  Has  not  all  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  since  the  death  of  Christ,  or  at  least 
since  the  siege  qf  Jerusalem,  been  a  blind, 
sorrowful  seeking  of  the  Messiah,  whom,  when 
He  was  in  their  midst,  they  knew  not?  It 
does  not  mean  a  too  late  repentance  of  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  repentance  is  never  too  late,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  Jews  did  individually  find  Him 
after  this,  but  the  nation  has  never  yet  found 
its  Messiah  (compare  Luke  xvii.  22  and  Rom. 
ix.  xi).  I 

Where  I  go,  ye  cannot  come,  because  He  was 
going  to  the  Father,  and  He  alone  could  show 
them  the  way  thither  (John  xiv.  6). 

Verses  35,  36.  The  misapprehension  shown 
here  by  the  Jews  is  not  quite  so  perverse  as  is 
sometimes  supposed.  Jesus  in  verse  33  had  given 
“the  first  gleam  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
heaven,”  the  first  glimpse  of  the  fact  that 
heaven  is  to  be  with  God.  This  was  so  far  from 
being  the  Jewish  notion  of  the  place  of  departed 
spirits,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  who 
were  decidedly  out  of  sympathy  with  Him  did 
not  apprehend  His  meaning.  They  may  have 
very  honestly  wondered  whether,  since  it 
seemed  the  authorities  had  determined  to  re¬ 
ject  Him,  it  was  his  purpose  to  go  unto  the 
Dispersion  (the  hon-Palestinian  Jews ;  compare 
Acts  ii.  8-10),  ^nd  through  them  reach  even 
the  Greeks.  They  cannot  quite  entertain  such 
a  thought;  there  is  a  touch  of  contempt  in 
their  what  sort  of  a  saying  is  this;  and  yet  in  it 
is  a  vague  fear;  ^hey  cannot  tell  what  He  does 
mean. 

Verse  37.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was,  in 
a  sense,  the  greatest  of  the  three  great  feasts ; 
the  one  most  abounding  in  joy  and  merriment. 
It  was  not  only  the  feast  of  ingatherings  (Ex. 
xxiii.  16),  the  joyous  harvest  home  after  the  sea¬ 
son  of  toil,  it  also  commemorated  the  wander¬ 
ings  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  and  their  tri¬ 
umphant  entrance  into  Canaan .  For  seven  days 
(Deut.  x»i.  13;  Num.  xxix.  12)  all  Israel  dwelt 
in  booths,  whether  they  had  gone  up  to  Jeru 
saleoq  or  not,  and  the  whole  nation  gave  itself 
up  to  mirth.  The  temple  services  were  espe¬ 
cially  dedicated  to  joy ;  the  rabbis  had  a  saying 
that  he  who  had  not  been  present  at  these  cere¬ 
monies  did  not  know  what  rejoicing  meant. 
Indeed  so  abounding  in  mirth  and  gladness  were 
these  ceremonies,  that  the  Romans,  who  could 
not  understand  that  such  rejoicings  could  be 
wholly  free  from  excess  and  impurity,  calied 
this  feast  the  Bacchanal  of  the  Jews. 

Everything  was  commemorative.  In  the 
court  of  the  women,  the  two  great  candelabra, 
forty  feet  high,  were  lighted  as  a  symbol  of 
the  pillar  of  fiery  cloud  which  guided  Israel 
during  their  wanderings.  As  the  second  day 
of  the  feast  began,  at  sunset,  the  priests, 
carrying  torches  which  they  lighted  from  these 
candelabra,  executed  in  this  court,  in  the  pres 
ence  of  tens  of  thousands  of  spectators,  the 
stately  torch,  dance,  commemorative  of  that 
divinely  lighted  pilgrimage.  The  daily  sacrifices 
were  offered  amid  the  blowing  of  trumpets  and 
the  waving  of  palms,  and  every  morning  a  long 
procession,  headed  by  a  priest  bearing  a  golden 
pitcher,  set  out  from  the  temple,  and  to  the 
sound  of  triumphant  music  passed  down  by 
the  terraced  steps  into  the  deep  Tyropoeon  Valley 
to  draw  water  from  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  in 
memory  of  the  rock,  riven  in  the  wilderness 
(Num.  XX.  11).  Coming  back  through  the 
"Watergate  of  the  Temple,  they  were  met,  just 
as  the  sacrifices  were  laid  on  the  altar,  by  an¬ 
other  priest,  bearing  the  wine  for  the  drink 
offering,  and  amid  the  weaving  of  palms  and  the 
blare  of  trumpets  and  the  singing  of  the  Great 
Hallel  (Ps.  cxiii,  cxviii)  by  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  voices,  the  wine  and  water  were  poured 
upon  the  altar  through  two  silver  funnels, 
thus  typifying  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  the  nation  (compare  Isa.  xii.  3). 

The  eighth  day,  that  which  commemorated 
the  entrance  into  Canaan,  was  the  great  day  of 
the  Feast  (Num.  xxix.  35).  On  this  day  the 
ceremony  oi  drawing  water  was  omitted  (per 
haps  because  on  that  day  the  Israelites  had 
drunk  of  the  springs  of  Canaan;  compare  Josh. 
V.12 ;  1  Cor.  x.  4) .  It  was  probably  in  the  solemn 
hush  of  the  sacrifice  hour,  so  strongly  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  loud  rejoicings  of  the  preceding 
days,  that  a  voice  was  heard  uprising  from  the 
outer  court:  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto 
Me  nnd  drink  \  The  meaning  of  the  words,  the 
allusion  to  the  miraculous  quenching  of  thirst 
in  the  wilderness,  could  hardly  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  That  the  commemorative  water  of  the 
seven  feast  days  was  poured  out  and  not  drunk 
would  not  puzzle  them,  for  it  was  to  the  rock 
in  the  wilderness,  not  the  commemorative  rite, 
that  He  compared  Himself  (1  Cor.  x.  4).  It 


is  noticeable  how  all  through  this  Gospel  He 
offers  Himself  to  the  Jews  as  the  antitype  of  all 
their  types.  In  chapter  ii.  He  is  the  true  Tem¬ 
ple;  in  iii.,  the  Brazen  Serpent;  in  iv.,  the 
true  Rock;  in  viii.,  the  true  light-giving  Cloud; 
in  xix.,  the  true  paschal  Lamb. 

Verse  88.  There  is  progress  here;  he  that 
thirsts  comes  to  Jesus  by  faith,  and  so  believ¬ 
ing,  becomes  a  fountain  of  life  to  others.  The 
blessedness  of  the  believer  is  to  communicate 
blessing  to  others,  for  that  shows  his  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  divine  nature. 

The  question,  what  Scripture  did  Christ  quote, 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  needless  discus 
sion.  His  Trequent  custom  is  to  quote  the 
sense,  not  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  there 
are  more  places  than  one  which  may  have  fur¬ 
nished  Him  the  allusion  (Ez.  xlvii.  1-12;  Joel 
ii.  8,  iv.  18;  Zech.  iii.  1,  xiv.  8;  Isa.  Iiv3,  Iv.  1, 
Iviii.  11,  etc).  Through  those  who  are  His  own 
by  faith,  the  moral  wilderness  of  this  world 
shall  become  transformed  into  a  well-watered 
garden. 

Verse  89.  This  explanatory  verse  does  not 
say  that  Jesus’  words  were  a  prophecy  of  what 
happened  at  Pentecost,  but  a  promise  of  the 
Spirit  to  be  then  given.  Ihe  Spirit  was  not  yet 
is  explained  by  xvi.  7.  The  Spirit  was  indeed 
present  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  not  in  the 
same  manner  nor  with  the  same  power  as  in  the 
ages  after  Christ  (1  John  iv.  13).  His  specific 
work  of  regeneration  depended  on  the  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  Jesus.  If  Jesus  had  remained  visibly  on 
earth,  “the  Church  could  not  have  walked  by 
faith,  nor  consequently  have  lived  by  the 
Spirit,”  and  it  was  not  when  Jesus  died,  nor 
when  He  arose  again,  but  after  He  was  glori¬ 
fied,  that  Pentecost  came  (Is.  xxxxii.  15;  Ezek. 
xxxix.  29). 

Verses.  40,  41.  We  have  already  heard  these 
words  in  Galilee  (vi.  14) ;  now  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  are  equally  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  this  must  be  Him  whom  Moses  had 
promised  them  (Deut.  xviii.  15).  And  that 
prophet  they  might  well  identify  with  the  ex¬ 
pected  Messiah.  From  the  time  of  Isaiah  there 
had  been  much  said  to  lead  their  minds  to 
think  of  Him  rather  as  a  servant  of  God  (Isa. 
xlii.  1),  a  priest  (Zech.  vi.  12  f.),  a  prophet 
(Is.  xi.  2,  Ixi.  1;  Mai.  iv.  3),  than  as  an  earthly 
ruler  (compare  also  the  Apochrypha,  Sirach 
xlviii.  10;  1  Macc.  xiv.  41  f.).  The  sayings  of 
Jesus,  not  only  at  the  present  moment,  but  all 
through  the  feast  days,  had  convinced  them 
of  His  likeness  to  this  prophetic  ideal,  but  it 
was  not  such  a  Messiah  as  this  that  they  de¬ 
sired.  They  clung  with  determination  to  their 
visions  of  a  kingly  Messiah  (Is.  ix.  6,  7;  Zech. 
ix.  9),  and  so  while  some  said  This  is  the 
Christ,  others  took  refuge  in  a  quibble,  and 
asked.  Shall  the  Christ  come  out  of  Galileef 
These  remarks  are  only  a  summary  of  the  com¬ 
ments  made ;  the  Greek  gives  a  vivid  impression 
of  the  quick  interchange  of  many  diverse  opin¬ 
ions  (compare  i.  21). 

Verse  42.  We  are  familiar  with  John’s  fond¬ 
ness  for  bringing  to  mind  objections,  of  which 
his  readers,  familiar  with  the  Synoptics,  would 
know  the  refutation.  The  Scriptures  to  which 
these  objectors  referred  were  Micah.  v.  2,  as  to 
the  birth  in  Bethlehem,  and  such  passages  as 
Isa.  xi.  1,  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  as  to  His  descent  from 
David,  whose  home  was  in  Bethlehem  (1  Sam. 
xvi). 

Verses  43,  44.  The  word  here  translated 
division,  is  the  same  as  schism,  and  that  word, 
it  may  be  observed,  is  never  used  in  the  New 
Testament  in  the  sense  of  separation  from  the 
Church,  but  of  parties  in  the  Church  (1  Cor.  i. 
10,  xii.  23;  compare  Acts  xiv.  4,  xxiii.  7).  This 
division  appears  to  have  been  in  the  ranks  of 
His  professed  friends.  As  the  truth  that  the 
reign  of  Christ  was  to  be  a  spiritual  one,  was 
brought  clearly  home  to  them,  they  were  re¬ 
pelled,  some  more  strongly,  some  less,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  strength  of  their  affection  for  Him. 
A  few  of  them  were  even  ready  to  help  the 
officers  in  arresting  Him,  so  strong  was  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  in  the  disappointment  of 
their  carnal  hopes.  But  in  general,  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  His  words  was  very  profound.  In 
the  face  of  this  feeling,  perhaps  themselves 
under  the  influence  of  it  (verse  46),  profoundly 
convinced,  however  unwillingly,  of  the  absolute 
truth  of  His  character  and  His  claim,  no  man 
dared  to  lay  hands  on  Him.  The  darkness  is 
gathering  around  Him,  but  His  hour  has  not 
yet  come.  _ 

€limtian  €ubcauor. 


Bv  Bev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

The  topics  for  some  time  to  come  are  either 
taken  from  the  Sunday-school  lessons,  or  are 
related  to  them.  While  in  this  column  the 
treatment  is  topical,  in  the  Sunday-school  col 
umns  the  lesson  is  expounded  in  its  textual 
order.  Christian  Endeavorers  will  find  it  profit¬ 
able  to  read  the  Sunday-school  explanations,  so 
ably  written  in  The  Evangelist  of  the  previous 
week.  Too  much  study  cannot  be  put  upon  the 
Gospel  of  John,  and  interest  will  increase  from 
week  to  week,  if  every  lesson  and  topic  sball  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  key  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel  found  in  John  xx,  31. 

Prayer-meeting  Topic,  Aug.  28. 

Seeking  the  Best  Things.— iohn  vi.  27 ;  1  Kings 
iii.  11-13. 

After  Jesus  had  performed  the  great  miracle 
of  feeding  five  thousand  with  a  few  loaves  and 
fishes,  the  multitudes  sought  Him,  not  for 
Himself,  not  because  the  miracle  proved  Him 
the  Son  of  God,  not  to  learn  of  Him,  not  to  be 
saved  by  Him,  but  for  the  loaves  and  fishes;  to 
be  fed  by  Him,  to  make  gain  by  Him — for  the 
lowest  thing  for  which  they  could  seek  Him. 
Gain  was  to  them  godliness. 

Jesus,  who  knows  the  heart  and  aims  at  that, 
rebukes  them,  and  says,  “Work  not  for  the 
meat  that  perisheth,  but  for  the  meat  which 
abideth  unto  eternal  life,  which  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  give  unto  you,  for  Him  the  Father,  even 
God,  hath  sealed.” 

They  sought  the  lowest ;  He  would  have  them 
seek  the  highest  and  the  best.  Ends  sought 
may  be  supreme,  ultimate,  or  secondary,  and 
all  good ;  but  only  the  supreme  is  to  be  sought 
at  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

The  ultimate  end  is  a  good  in  itself,  but  not 
the  highest;  and  sought  for  itself  alone  it  is 
made  supreme,  and  one  is  satisfied  with  a  lower 
good.  One  who  seeks  a  secondary  end  as  su¬ 
preme.  is  guilty  of  a  like  folly.  “Man’s  chief 
end  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  for¬ 
ever.”  Here  is  the  supreme  search. 

Other  ends,  however  good  in  themselves,  be¬ 
came  evil  when  sought  as  supreme,  and  not  as 
secondary,  and  as  means  for  the  attainment  of 
the  highest.  Gold  has  value  in  itself  for  use 
in  the  arts,  and  also  an  exchange  value,  and 
sought  for  such  ends  it  is  secondary ;  but 
sought  for  itself,  to  lay  up,  it  is  made  a  su¬ 
preme  end,  and  becomes  an  idol.  Even  Christ 
may  be  sought  for  the  loaves  and  fishes,  or  He 
may  be  sought  for  Himself  and  for  eternal  life. 

There  is  a  good,  and  a  better,  and  a  best. 
What  may  be  good  for  one  end  may  be  good  for 
nothing  for  another.  One  would  be  called  fool¬ 
ish  who  should  seek  a  good  when  he  could  as 
well  seek  the  best. 

To  seek  demands  effort,  a  seeking  becomes  a 
search,  and  a  search  a  life.  Christ  calls  seek¬ 
ing,  work  or  labor. 


We  should  not  forget  that  the  mind  and  the 
spirit  can  work  as  well  as  the  hands.  Hand 
work  is  good;  mental  labor  is  better;  spiritual 
life  is  best  in  the  grade  of  work.  Deeds  done 
in  the  body  are  not  all,  or  many  of  them,  of 
the  body.  That  which  is  of  the  body  may  end 
with  the  body,  but  thq  others  endure.  Christ 
would  not  have  us  work  for  the  meat  which 
perisheth  as  if  that  were  the  only  thing  to 
work  for,  or  the  best;  but  for  the  meat  which 
endureth  unto  everlasting  life.  The  life  of  the 
body  and  in  the  body  is  threescore  years  and 
ten,  when  the  body  in  all  its  relations  comes  to 
an  end.  It  returns  to  the  dust,  while  the  spirit 
goes  to  God,  who  gave  it.  Bread  for  the  body 
is  earthly  food;  bread  for  the  mind  is  know! 
edge,  and  bread  for  the  spirit  is  God  and  love. 
One  eats,  the  other  learns,  and  the  other  wor¬ 
ships. 

Whether  anything  is  worth  seeking  at  all, 
and  how  far  it  is  to  be  sought,  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  considering  its  duration  and  quality 
and  end :  whether  it  lasts  for  a  short  time  or 
many  years  or  for  eternity ;  whether  its  satis¬ 
faction  be  physical  or  mental  or  spiritual,  or 
whether  its  end  be  inferior  or  secondary  or 
supreme.  The  bread  is  to  be  sought  according 
to  the  kind  of  life  it  maintains.  It  will  be 
better  to  perish  for  lack  of  earthly  bread  than 
to  starve  and  destroy  the  spiritual  life.  The 
body  is  for  the  mind,  and  the  body  and  mind 
for  the  spirit.  These  are  glorious  servants  but 
bad  masters.  The  spirit  must  rule  all  or  the 
life  is  dwarfed,  if  not  destroyed.  The  body 
unites  us  with  the  world  around;  the  mind 
with  the  world  through  the  body  and  with 
mankind:  while  the  spirit  utilizes  the  body  and 
the  mind  in  their  relations,  and  unites  us  with 
God.  One  needs  to  look  down  and  to  look 
around,  but  also  and  more  to  look  up;  and  the 
light  comes  from  above.  One  may  see  by  arti¬ 
ficial  light  or  reflected  light  or  by  sunlight. 
The  range  of  vision  from  the  cellar  is  very  nar¬ 
row;  from  the  valley  broader;  but  from  the 
mountain-top  it  sweeps  the  universe. 

Satan’s  idea  of  life,  which  he  presented  to 
Christ  in  the  wilderness,  was  that  it  was  for 
bread  alone,  to  satisfy  appetite  and  pride  and 
ambition,  the  desires  of  this  life.  Christ’s  idea 
is  that  “  man  is  not  to  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  every  word  of  God.”  Bread  is  a  word  of 
God,  but  only  one,  while  Christ  offers  every 
word,  and  Himself  as  the  Word.  His  ideal  of 
life  is  eternity  long,  eternity  wide  and  eternity 
high.  Its  quality  and  quantity  and' endurance 
are  supreme  and  eternal. 

Solomon  was  wise  because  he  chose  an  under¬ 
standing  heart  before  riches  and  honor;  and 
because  he  chose  this,  the  others  were  added. 
They  were  added  because  an  understanding 
heart  will  attain  these  and  make  the  best  and 
highest  use  of  them.  Spiritual  understanding 
seeks  God  and  has  all  things  in  Him.  If  God 
be  made  the  highest  search,  who  is  supreme, 
the  seeking  will  be  most  glorious. 

The  Son  of  Man  has  the  best  gifts  to  bestow. 
He  came  from  the  Father  and  knows  the  Father, 
and  is  one  with  Him  and  manifests  Him.  The 
Father  sealed  Him,  gave  His  divine  attestation 
and  approbation. 

The  best  and  highest  seeking  will  be  to  know 
Christ,  the  Son ;  the  best  work  will  be  to  re¬ 
ceive  Him  whom  God  has  sent,  and  to  receive 
Him  for  that  for  which  God  sent  Him.  That 
which  pleases  God  most  in  us,  is  that  we  re¬ 
ceive  and  believe  in,  and  trust  and  love  His 
Sep.  “This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe 
on  Him  whom  He  hath  sent.”  Compared  with 
this,  there  is  no  other  seeking  or  work.  This 
concerns  a  sinner  more  than  anything  else,  it  is 
pardon  and  peace  and  life.  This  is  eternal  life, 
tjjtt  we  believe  in  Him  whom  God  has  sent. 

I  teaches  heavenly  things,  He  pardons  sins, 
unites  us  to  God,  He  feeds  the  soul  hunger, 
is  the  living  Bread  and  the  Bread  of  Life. 
Eliting  this,  we  hunger  no  more.  He  is  the 
Water  of  Life,  and  drinking,  there  is  within  us 
well  of  water  springing  up  to  eternal  life. 
Christ  is  the  Life-giver,  the  Life-sustainer,  and 
the  Life  glorifier.  All  things  are  ours  when  we 
are  Christ’s,  for  Christ  is  God’s.  Paul  lived 
the  life  he  lived  on  earth  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ.  He  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life. 
Whoso  liveth  and  believeth  in  Him,  shall  never 
die.  One  must  eat  bread  to  receive  its  nourish¬ 
ment  ;  so  one  must  trust  in  Christ  to  have  His 
life.  At  His  table  He  says,  “Eat,  O  friends! 
drink,  yea  drink  abundantly,  O  beloved!”  His 
ideal  of  life  alone  is  heavenly  and  divine,  and 
worthy  of  the  best  in  man.  One  may  have 
his  citizenship  in  heaven,  may  commune  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  a  saint  of  God. 

This  topic  will  be  practical  if  now  we  ask, 
What  am  I  seeking?  What  is  my  ideal  in  life? 
What  is  its  chief  end  to  me?  What  is  my  rela 
tion  to  Jesus  Christ?  Is  the  kingdom  of  God 
first  or  not  ?  What  would  death  do  to  my  seek 
ing?  What  am  I  living  for?  Am  I  living,  or 
simply  existing — living  for  the  moment  or  for 
eternity  ? 

“  Vot  by  bread  alone. 

Stall  life  be  nurtured  to  its  best  estate ; 

But  by  every  word  of  God 

Have  lived  and  flourished  the  good  men  and  the  great; 

Aye,  not  by  bread  alone.” 


FACTS  ABOUT  OCEAN  STEAMSHIFS. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  first  steamship 
that  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  how  long  did  it 
take  her?  The  Savannah,  in  1819.  Twenty-five 
days. 

What  is  the  largest  passenger  steamship  in 
commission?  City  of  Paris,  10,499  tons  dis¬ 
placement. 

What  is  the  cost  of  a  steamship  like  the  Ma¬ 
jestic?  Nearly  |2,000,000. 

What  steamship  carries  the  largest  number 
of  cabin  passengers  ?  The  Etruria,  550. 

What  has  been  the  greatest  day’s  run  of  any 
ocean  steamship?  515  miles. 

How  many  steamships  are  there  engaged  in 
the  transatlantic  passenger  trade?  About  90. 

What  is  the  longest  steamship  now  in  service 
in  the  world?  The  Teutonic,  565.08  feet  long. 

What  captain  has  been  the  longest  in  the 
transatlantic  service?  Captain  Brooks,  of  the 
Arizona,  Guion  line. 

How  many  cabin  passengers  were  landed  in 
New  York  during  1890  ?  99,189 

How  much  coal  is  consumed  by  one  of  the 
great  liners  in  twenty-four  hours?  About  335 
tons,  or  466  pounds  a  minute. 

What  is  the  average  expense  of  a  single  voy¬ 
age— New  York  to  Liverpool  and  return?  |75,- 
000. 

What  were  the  dimensions  of  the  Great  East¬ 
ern?  when  was  she  launched?  and  what  was 
her  horse  power  ?  •  680  feet  long,  83  feet  broad, 
25  feet  draught.  Launched  January  10,  1856. 
Horse  power,  6,600.  She  had  both  side  wheels 
and  screw. 

What  is  the  length  of  a  nautical  knot  in  land 
measure?  6,080  feet.  A  land  mile  is  5,280  feet. 

What  is  the  distance  sailed,  in  nautical  miles, 
from  New  "York  to  Liverpool?  New  York  to 
Sandy  Hook,  16  miles;  Sandy  Hook  to  Roche’s 
Point,  northern  track,  2,805  miles;  southern 
track,  2,880  miles;  from  Roche’s  Point  to  Mer¬ 
sey  Bar,  2'29  miles;  and  from  the  bar  to  stage 
landing  in  Liverpool,  14  miles.  Totals:  North 
trr.ck,  3,064  miles;  south  track,  8,139  miles. 

Between  what  points  are  records  estimated? 
Sandy  Hook  and  Daunt’ s  Rock,  Queenstown 
Harbour,  near  Roche’s  Point. 

What  is  the  first  light  sighted  on  the  British 
coast!  the  American?  Bull,  Cow  and  Calf, 
south  coast  of  Ireland;  Nantucket,  or  Fire 
Island. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  immigrants 
ever  landed  in  New  York  in  a  year?  in  a  day? 
455.460  in  1883.  Nearly  10,000,  May  11,  1887. 

To  the  foregoing  from  Scribner’s  it  may  now 
be  added  that  the  Majestic  of  the  White  Star 
Line,  Capt.  Parsell,  has  just  made  the  quickest 
voykge  on  record,  reaching  New  York  from 
Queenstown  in  5  days,  18  hours  and  8  minutes. 


“  A  new  theory  has  been  started  with  reprd  to  the  use  of  soap  on  the  face. 
Women  who  hav’e  for  years  been  careful  of  their  complexions,  would  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  wash  the  face  in  soap,  as  it  was  said  to  roughen  and 
coarsen  the  skin.  Now,  that  Ivory  Soap  has  been  invented,  this  idea  is  ex¬ 
ploded,  and  a  well-known  physician  in  the  metropolitan  profession  recom¬ 
mends  his  women  patients  to  use  it  freely  everj'  day,  lathering  the  skin  well. 
He  states  that  none  but  the  most  beneficial  results  will  be  effected  by  this 
method  of  improving  the  skin. 

He  holds — with  considerable  plausibility — that  the  pores  of  the  face  be¬ 
come  as  much  clogged  by  grease  and  dirt  as  the  hands  or  any  other  portion 
of  the  body.  And  if  soap  is  considered  a  necessary  purifier  in  the  bath,  its 
needs  must  be  felt  equally  on  the  face.  By  an  abundant  and  regular  lather- 
ing  the  facial  pores,  he  claims,  are  kept  open,  clean,  free  from  the  clogging 
matter  that  produces  unsightly  blackheads,  acne,  pimples,  and  a  pure,  healthy, 
fresh  and  brighter  complexion  is  the  resultant.  Not  mincing  matters,  he 
says  that  the  trouble  with  most  women  who  have  sallow,  pasty  skins  is,  that 
from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end  they  never  have  a  really  clean  face.” 


Copyright  1890,  by  Thb  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 


— Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Better  for  Practical  Use  than 
Fluid  Extracts. 


FLAVORING  POWDERS. 

SAMPUE  SENT  FOB 

MANN  &  CO.,  48  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


FORE,  ECONOMICAL,  DELICIOUS. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 


MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IN  THE  CATSKILLS.  JEWETT,  N.  Y. 

2.200  feet  aboue  sea  level.  Beautifully  situated.  Accommodates  flfty.  Excellent  table.  Reached  from  Hunter. 
SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  SEPTEMBER.  Refer  to  John  A.  Offord,  of  N.  Y.  Evanqbust. 

O.  T.  BAI1.EY,  Proprietor. 
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Is  tlie  iiciinc  wliich  \vc 
risk  y(»ii  to  reineinlier 
u  IicMi  alxHil  to  piircliase 
dll  ()r*>aii. 


Extract  of  BEEF. 

Used 

All  Good  Cooks 

THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


Send  to_ARMOUR  Ml  CO..  ChloaRO. 

"  '  ■  ■  111*8 


STONY  CLOVE  AND  CATSKIIX  MOUNTAIN 
BAILBOAD. 

Take  this  road  in  conjunction  with  the  Ulster  and  Del¬ 
aware  for  Lanesville,  EdMwood,  Kaaterskill  Junction, 
Tanneisvill^  Haines  FaUs,  Laurel  House,  Kaaterskill 
Hotel,  Old  Mountain  House,  Hunter,  Windham.  Henson- 
viUe  Jewett  and  Lexington.  Through  tickets  N.  T.  C.  A 
H.  R  h.  R..  or  West  Shore,  or  bv  Hudson  River  Boats. 


The  only  direct  route  to  the  CatakUl  NoontaiuB  is  via.  the 
Ulster  and  Delaware  R.  R.,  passengerB  landed  on  same  ele¬ 
vation  as  hotels.  The  new  line  lor  Cooperstown  via.  U.  A  D. 
R.  R.  to  Bloomville  and  Tall}  Ho  Coach  from  there  to  West 
Daveimort  connecting  with  trains  on  Cooperstown  Charlotte 
Valley  R.  R.  This  is  one  of  the  most  deUghtfnl  hrlpe  one  could 
Imagine.  For  copy  of  summer  book  send  six  cents  in  postage 
stamps  to  N.  A.  SIMS.  Oen’L  Passenger  Agent,  Rondont,  N.  T. 


ASK  YOUR  STOREKEEPER  FOR 


for  Cook  Book  showini 
Extract  in  Soups 


use  of  ARMOUP.  _ 
1  Sauces.  Mailed  fre& 


CIRCASSIA,  Aug.  22, 7  a.m.  I 
ANCHORIA,  Aug.  29.2  p.m.  I 


U.  S.  Mail  Steamshios. 

Steamers  every  Saturday  from  New  York  to 
GLASGOW  and  LONDONDERBY, 
From  Pier  41,  N.  R.,  foot  of  West  24th  St. 

ETHIOPIA,  Sept.  12, 11.80AM 
FURNESSIA,^pt.  19,  6  A.M 

CITY  OF  ROME,  Sept.  6,  7  A.M.,  Oct.  10, 10«)  A.M, 
Rates  for  Saloon  Passage. 

By  S.  S.  CITY  OF  ROME,  860  and  upwards,  according 
to  accommodation  and  location  of  room. 

Other  steamers  of  the  line,  SftO  and  upwards. 
Second  Cabin,  830.  Steerage  890. 
Passengers  booked  at  through  rates  to  or  from  any  city 
In  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent. 

Drafts  on  London  sold  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Books  of  Tours,  Tickets,  or  further  information, 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS, 

7  BOWULNG  GREEN.  NEW  TORN. 


XJxxllls.e  OtliOiTw 

AS  MUCH  FOB  INTERNAL  AS  EXTERNAL  USE. 
Originated  by  an  Old  Family  Physician  in  1810. . 

Vr  Positively  cures  Diphtheria,  Croup,  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Nenrslgla,  Rheumatism,  Hoarseness,  Coughs,  Whooping 
Congh,  Catarrh,  Cholera  Morbns,  Diarrhoea,  bclatlca.  Lame 
Back  and  Soreness  In  Body  or  Limbs.  Stops  inflammation  in 
Cuts,  Boms,  and  Bruises.  Relieves  all  Cramps  and  Chills  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price.  3b  cts.,  6  bottles,  82.  Express 
paid.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  A  CO.  Boston  Mat 


REFRESHISe  aid  INVieORATINR;  ■ 

THE  CROWN 
LAVENDER 
SALTS 

!  Sold  oerrvhere,  iDCrowB  siopgers  tniiles  ODlrJ 


Fur  I)eautlf3fing  and  decorating  the  ho  le  It  Baa 
no  equal.  For  interior  decoration,  e  '.table  for 
wood,  wicker,  metal,  glass,  earthei  rare,  etc 
Put  up  in  self-opening  tins  ready  for  imn  Hate  use. 
Made  in  every  color,  shade  and  tint,  ^ricea,  by 
mail :  Tins,  60  cts,;  Tinlets,  20  cts. 

BATH  ENAMEL 

Specially  Made  to  Resist  the  Action  of  Boiling  Water. 
TINS,  BY  MAIL.  70  CENTS. 

Asplnall’s  English  Enamel  was  awEtrded  the  first 
prize  medal  at  Paris  in  1889,  and  the  only  gold  medal  at 
Edinburgh  in  1890.  Beware  of  worthless  Imitations. 

WhoUmle  Depot  for  the  United  States, 

884  BBOiLDWAY,  NEW  YOBK. 

DIECKERHOFF.  RAFFLOER  H  CO., 


OfHlaKiiTa  Bcci^s 


there  is  no  end,  and  the  following  list  comprises 
some  of  the  best : 


Tike  Story  of  a  Musical  Life.  An 

Autobiography,  by  Geo.  F.  Root.  Cloth,  ft. 2$. 
Gospel  Hymns  No.  6,  the  new  Gospel  i>ong 
book  by  Sankey,  McGranahan  and  Stebbins.  35c. 
by  mail.  Must  cal  Analysis.  A  systemdfe- 
signed  to  cultivate  the  art  of  analyzing  and  criti¬ 
cising  music.  By  A.  J.  Goodrich.  Cloth,  |j.oo. 
Tbe  Thoroujglk  Baajolst.  A  standard 
method  for  this  favorite  instrument.  By  F.  W. 
Wessenberg,  Si.oo.  Popular  College 
jSongs.  The  best  collection  of  its  kind  ever 
issued  at  a  low  price.  Compiled  by  L.  Honore  of 
Harvard  College,  m  cents. 

Florens,  tbe  Pilgrim.  A  beautiful  Can¬ 
tata  for  chilaren  and  adults.  Bv  David  Gow  and 
Geo.  F.  Root.  30  cents.  Jacob  and  Esau. 
A  Cantata  for  Adults.  By  A.  J.  Foxwell  and 
Geo.  F.  Root.  50 cents. 

Any  of  tbs  above  sent  potlpaM  on  rtcolirt 

THE  MHIfAl  VUimceaUiu  Aathsau  sad  Organ  Vol- 
antarln  for  Chorn  and  Orgkaistt.  Price  iscts.;  fi.co  a  year. 
t«nns  to  Club*  oi  or  moro.  a 

—  -miLISHED  BY- - 

TU£  JOHN  CHUBCH  OO.. 

T4W.  4thSt..  lfE.lSttSA. 

IDICINNATL  O.  NEWTOP' 


LEGGAT  BROS. 


MILLION 


OHUIEST  BOOK  STORE  IN  THE  WMUI. 

BOOKS,  RARE, 
CURIOUS  A  CURRENT, 

ON  HAND 

LIBRARIES  AMD  BOOKS  BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES  SUPPLIED  CHEAPER  THAH 
AMY  BOOK  STORE  IH  THE  WORLD. 
Mammoth  Catalogue  fumiehed  upon  appItoecboM. 

lEGGAT  BROTHERS,  81  Chambeis  St., 

Third  door  west  of  City  HaU  Park,  NEW  YORK. 


ClINTON  H.  MENEEIY  BEIL  COMPMIT. 

TROY,  N.  Y., 

MAHxnrAcrvu  bcpbsiob 

CHUROH.  CHIME  MD  SCHOOL  BELLO. 


BELLS 

Atmiikecl 

dnoelSSCa 


ICENEEILT  & 

WEST  TROY,  H. 

For  Churehes,  Bebools.  ote.,  also  CbliMG 
andPaali.  For  more  than  halt  seshtsiy 
hotsd  tez  aupsrtorlty  uvor  sU  otbaia. 


m 


lUCKEYE  BILL  FOUMOIL 


Belle  et  Pure  Ceppar  sad  TlafcfCbnrabei 
~  ^hoole.  Fire  Alaf uo^Fams,  etc  FiJU-  ■ 
ABBAJITBD.  Calategaa  seat  Frae 
VANDUZEN  A  TIFT.  ClaslsssIL-  liD; 
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THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY.  AUGUST  20. 1891. 


Ske  Stew 

1»9  PnUtMr  BoUdinc,  Park  Bow. 
'HENRY  M.  CTEIiD,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

nSBlIB :  $3.00  a  Year,  In  Advance,  Poatace  Paid. 

Ohamob  or  ADDBB88.— Any  Bubecriber  who  desire*  his 
idrees  to  be  changed,  will  confer,  a  favor  by  giving  ibe 
&d  as  well  as  the  new  address,  and  by  stating  whether 
Khe  change  is  temporary  or  permanent. 

Adtbrtisbmbnts  20  cents  a  line. 

Or  tbb  Firra  Paor  00  cents  a  line. 

Or  THB  Eighth  Page  60  cents  a  line. 

IdAHRiAGBS  AND  DEATHS  not  over  fouT  lines,  80  cents; 

'Ever  four  lines.  10  cents  a  line. 

Address  New  Tork  Evangelist,  Box  *330,  New 

Vsrk. 

Remit  in  all  cases  bv  Express  Money  Order,  Draft 
PMt-offlce  Older  or  Kegtsterra  Letter. 

Entered  at  the  Poelrofflee  at  New  Tork  a»  tecond-elam 
mmU  matter. 


THURSDAY.  AUGUST  20.  1891. 
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L  A  Soul-Feast  at  Northfleld.  Did  the  Doctor  Need 
the  Tailor?  Our  Book  Table. 

2.  The  “Twin  Cities.”  Letters  From  East  Tennessee. 

At  Saratoga.  “The  Way  it  Looks  to  One  'Who 
Was  In  It.”  Poetry:  Opportunity.  Dr.  Dix  and 
High-Churches.  Not  the  Whole  of  It.  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  W.  Loomis.  The  Religious  Press. 
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James  Russell  Lowell.  £lditorials.  The  Revision 
of  the  Westminster  Confession— II.  Prohibition 
in  Massachusetts. 

A  Pious  Pilgrimages  to  Bedford,  Scrooby  and  Leyden 
Appeal  to  the  Churches.  Ministers  and  Churches. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  JONES— FATHER  AND  SON. 

A  PIECE  OF  FORGOTTEN  HISTORY. 

The  death  of  Mr.  George  Jones  last  week,  re¬ 
moves  one  who  was  almost  the  last  survivor  of 
a  race  of  editors  and  publishers.  When  we 
came  to  New  York  in  the  Autumn  of  1854,  the 
most  popular  journals  and  the  leading  publish¬ 
ing  houses  were  mostly  in  the  hands  of  their 
founders.  In  the  making  of  books  the  Apple- 
tons  and  the  Harpers  led  all  others;  old  Daniel 
Appleton  had  indeed  died  five  years  before,  after 
training  his  sons  to  follow  in  his  steps;  but  the 
four  Harper  Brothers  stood  like  giant  oaks,  that 
nov  tempest  could  bring  down.  But  we  have 
lived  to  see  them  all  pass  away,  to  be  succeeded 
by  sons  worthy  of  their  fathers;  and  now  these 
too,  if  not  dead,  have  retired  to  give  place  to 
their  sons,  so  that,  when  we  go  to  Franklin 
Square,  we  see  the  third  generation  sitting  in 
the  places  of  their  grandfathers,  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  largest  publishing  house  in  the 
world. 

So  in  the  newspaper  world: — the  elder  Bennett 
then  ruled  The  Herald;  though  the  conchict  of 
the  paper  was  chiefiy  in  the  hands  of  that  ac¬ 
complished  manager,  the  late  Mr.  Hudson,  still 
occasional  articles,  full  of  personalities,  and 
charged  with  all  the  bitterness  of  the  early 
days,  reminded  its  readers  that  “  the  old  man 
was  around,  ”  and  able  to  strike  angry  and  ugly 
blows  on  all  who  crossed  his  path.  Every  night, 
as  we  started  homeward,  we  passed  the  modest 
office  of  The  Tribune,  and  looking  up,  saw  a 
light  in  the  window,  where  Horace  Greeley  was 
bending  over  his  desk;  while  Henry  J.  Ray¬ 
mond,  who  bad  but  three  years  before  started 
The  Times,  was  putting  his  marvellous  industry 
and  versatility  of  talent  to  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  its  brilliant  career.  Of  the  men  con¬ 
nected  with  these  and  other  journals,  we  recall 
but  two,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana  of  The  Sun  and 
Mr.  David  M.  Stone  of  The  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  who  are  still  “on  deck,”  and  whose  word 
of  command  is  still  heard  along  the  lines.  ' 

Mr.  Jones  was  associated  with  Mr.  Raymond 
in  the  starting  of  The  Times,  and  though  him¬ 
self  only  the  publisher,  and  not  aspiring  to  be 
an  editor,  yet  there  came  a  time  when  be  had 
to  assume  the  duties  of  both;  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  took  upon  him  this  new  burden, 
and  the  way  in  which  be  bore  it  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  is  the  marvel  of  his  career. 

All  who  lived  in  the  city  in  1869  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  feeling  when  it  was  announced  that 
Henry  J.  Raymond  was  no  more.  The  shock 
was  the  greater  because  it  came  without  a 
warning.  He  had  not  even  been  ill:  not  a 
word  of  fear  had  come  till  the  dreadful  news 
was  heard  that  he  was  dead!  Everybody  felt 
it  to  be  a  great  public  loss.  It  was  a  blow  to 
all  public  interests;  to  good  government  in 
city.  State  and  nation ;  for  as  a  public  man,  as 
a  member  of  the  Legislature,  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State,  and  Representative  in  Con¬ 
gress,  he  had  had  a  part  in  the  forming  of  par¬ 
ties  and  the  making  of  laws.  Above  all  was  it 
a  serious  (and  some  thought  even  a  fatal)  blow 
to  the  journal  which  he  had  founded,  and  many 
were  the  anxious  inquiries.  What  will  become 
of  The  Times?  Even  so  wise  an  observer  as 
Horace  Greeley  thought  its  time  had  comp,  and 
immediately  called  upon  Mr.  Jones  to  suggest 
how  it  might  be  merged  in  The  Tribune,  to  the 
mutual  profit  and  advantage  of  both,  which  as 
rival  papers  had  interfered  with  each  other’s 
prosperity.  It  was  then  he  found  that  under 
the  slight  figure  of  his  old  friend,  for  they  had 
been  boys  together,  there  was  an  iron  will,  and 
left  with  the  conviction  that  as  long  as  George 
Jones  lived.  The  Times  would  not  die. 

Indeed  not  only  did  it  live,  but  it  was  yet  to 
do  its  greatest  work,  in  fighting  municipal  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  rescuing  the  government  of  this 
city  from  the  hands  of  a  gang  of  thieves  and 
robbers.  The  story  is  one  that  has  not  lost  its 
interest  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years.  It  is 
a  chapter  of  history  to  which  we  look  back 
with  peculiar  interest,  as  in  it  The  Evangelist 
had  a  part,  wherein  (true  to  its  disposition  to 
think  good  rather  than  evil  of  the  w’orst  of 
men,  until  they  are  proved  guilty)  it  was  led 
b5'  the  bland  statements  of  dear  old  Peter 
Cooper ;  who  was  so  innocent  of  all  guile  him¬ 
self,  that  he  could  not  believe  in  the  evil  inten¬ 
tions  of  others;  and  the  plausible  representa¬ 
tions  of  Judge  Hilton;  to  accept  their  assur¬ 
ance  that  “  the  devil  was  not  as  black  as  he 
was  painted.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
instant  the  facts  came  to  light,  no  paper  in  the 
city,  secular  or  religious,  denounced  the  evil¬ 
doers  more  strongly:  and  we  have  never  wit¬ 
nessed  the  triumph  of  justice  with  more  right¬ 
eous  satisfaction  than  when,  a  few  months 
later,  we  sat  in  the  court  room  and  saw  the 
giant  form  of  Tweed  rise  up  at  the  command  of 
the  Judge  to  receive  his  sentence,  to  be  confin¬ 
ed  in  the  State’ s  Prison  at  hard  labor  for  twelve 
years ! 

But  all  this  is  nothing  to  those  who  will  have 
it  that  any  word  of  doubt  in  regard  to  men  who 
are  accused,  but  not  yet  found  out,  is  proof  of  a 
secret  disposition  to  apologize  for  their  crimes : 
and  in  the  recent  discussions  on  religions  mat¬ 
ters,  one  doughty  old  conservative  thought  he 


had  delivered  a  terrible  blow  when  he  intimat- 
ed^that  it  was  not  strange  that  we  should  de- 
fend  Briggs,  since  we  had  once  defended  Tweed ! 
I^But  n^r  mind  THe'E^ngeust  ;  it  can  take 
care  of  itself:  we  are  speaking  now  of  The 
Times,  and  of  the  splendid  work  it  did  twenty 
years  ago  in  exposing  the  corruption  of  the 
Ring  which  then  ruled  the  city.  No  public 
journal  ever  did  better  work,  or  did  it  more 
effectually.  To  be  sure,  it  had  great  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  contest,  for  by  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  good  luck  it  had  got  hold  of  the  facts 
in  the  case,  so  that  it  was  not  obliged  to  deal 
in  vague  suspicions,  since  it  was  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  exact  figures,  copied  from  the  books 
of  the  Comptroller,  showing  the  enormous  rob¬ 
beries  of  which  this  gang  of  thieves  had  been 
guilty.  Furnished  with  such  ammunition.  The 
Times  continued  to  poiir  hot  shot  into  the  den 
of  robbers,  who  tried  in  vain  to  escape.  Every 
effort  was  used  to  silence  the  paper,  efforts 
that  were  defeated  by  the  quiet  courage  of 
George  Jones,  who,  it  was  soon  found,  could 
not  be  btfllied  nor  bribed,  and  he  kept  up  the 
fire  till  the  miserable  wretches,  who  were  not 
in  prison,  sought  safety  in  exile.  The  work 
was  done:  the  victory  was  complete;  the 
fruits  of  which  remain  to  this  day,  for  to  it 
we  owe  the  comparative  freedom  that  we  now 
enjoy  from  fraud  and  corruption. 

During  all  the  years  that  have  followed.  The 
Times  has  taken  the  same  bold  course,  and  kept 
the  same  character  of  independence,  which  has 
commanded  the  respect  even  of  those  who 
differed  from  it  the  most. 

In  the  life  of  Mr.  Jones  there  was  one  other  I 
resource,  that  is  little  known  to  the  world,  an 
element  of  happiness,  that  was  also  an  element 
of  power.  We  refer  to  his  domestic  life.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  since  he  and  his  wife  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding.  During  this  long  married  life 
she  was  the  good  angel  of  the  household,  filling 
it  with  that  atmosphere  of  tranquility  and  af¬ 
fection,  that  is  so  restful  to  the  spirit  of  one 
who  comes  home  weary  with  the  burdens  of  an 
active  career.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  he 
spoke  to  us  of  her  with  a  tenderness  that  was 
very  affecting  in  one  who  felt  that  his  sun  was 
near  its  going  down. 

Next  in  his  heart  to  his  wife  were  his  chil¬ 
dren,  of  whom  there  are  four — three  daughters 
and  a  son.  To  the  latter  it  was  his  ambition  to 
bequeath  The  Times — a  trust  for  which  he  has 
long  been  in  preparation.  When  a  young  man  he 
discovered  a  remarkable  taste  for  mechanics, 
and  for  four  years — instead  of  spending  them 
within  the  walls  of  a  College — he  went  daily  to 
the  great  Morgan  Iron  Works  in  this  city,  to 
become  familiar  with  all  the  marvellous  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  day,  much  of  which  comes  into 
play  in  the  modern  newspaper  press,  a  training 
which  was  completed  in  the  office  of  the  London 
Times.  Thus  he  is  master  of  all  the  mechanical 
details  of  his  profession.  He  is  also  a  thorough 
man  of  business;  in  which,  as  in  the  general 
conduct  of  the  paper,  he  will  have  the  invalua¬ 
ble  assistance  of  his  brother  in-law,  Mr.  Henry 
L.  Dyer,  both  of  whom  have  been  in  the  office 
for  years,  and  are  familiar  with  its  traditions, 
and  determined  to  keep  the  paper  along  the  lines 
of  its  past  history.  While  all  this  stricken  fam¬ 
ily  have  our  tenderest  sympathy  in  their  great 
loss,  we  give  especially  to  tfie  son^f  ^chra*father 
our  best  wishes  for  the  future,  in  view  of  the 
responsibility  that  is  now  thrown  upon  him, 
not  doubting  that  he  will  show  .himself 
worthy  of  his  double  inheritance — the  inherit¬ 
ance  of  a  great  trust  and  of  an  honorable  name. 

DEATH  OF  JAMES  RVSSEIX  LOWELI.. 

^The  great  poets  are  leaving  us,  one  by  one,  and 
the  places  they  have  filled  are  sadly  vacant.  It 
might  have  been  hoped  that  we  should  yet  keep 
Lowell  with  us  for  many  years,  for  he  lacked 
ten  years  of  the  age  of  Dr.  Holmes  or  Whittier, 
but  this  was  not  to  be.  For  a  year  and  a  half 
a  fatal  malady  has  been  upon  him,  and  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  he  died  in  the  house 
where  seventy-two  years  ago  he  was  born. 

There  is  something  very  significant  in  that 
linking  together  as  in  a  completed  circle  of  the 
first  and  the  last  days  of  his  life;  completeness 
has  been  especially  the  note  of  Lowell’s  life  and 
character.  As  no  mere  vulgar  success  was  his,  so 
far  as  the  attainment  of  ends  worth  living  for 
are  concerned,  so  his  character  was  most  com¬ 
pletely  the  representative  American  character, 
the  fine  flower  of  that  which  exists  in  embryo 
in  us  all.  There  is  no  one  of  us  who  is  not 
fain  to  echo  Steerforth’s  last  words  to  David 
Copperfield,  “Think  of  me  at  my  best,”  and  we 
had  always  this  confidence,  that  where  Lowell 
was  known  the  American  was  thought  of  at  his 
best.  As  a  representative  of  his  country,  he 
raised  his  coimtrymen  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  words  of  regret  and  appreciation 
which  during  the  past  week  have  come  to  us 
from  across  the  water,  the  American  ideal  is 
honored  and  exalted. 

Lowell  came  of  the  veiy  best  stock  of  which 
Americans  are  made.  Descended  from  one  of 
the  best  families  of  early  New  England  settlers, 
it  was  the  poet’s  grandfather,  John  Lowell, 
who  inserted  in  the  Constitution  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  the  words  “All  men  arc  created  free  and 
equal,”  words  which  reached  their  aptest  in¬ 
terpretation  two  generations  later  in  the  im¬ 
mortal  Biglow  papers.  The  future  poet  early 
gave  promise,  or  at  least  prophecy,  of  what 
was  in  him,  for  we  have  from  Dr.  Hale  the 
touching  little  story  that  Dr.  Lowell,  his  fa¬ 
ther,  told  a  friend  that  James  had  promised 
him  that  he  would  give  up  writing  poetry  and 
would  take  to  study,  a- promise  hardly  as  well 
kept  as  most  of  the  promises  of  his  life,  since 
we  find  him  at  nineteen  chosen  poet  of  his  class 
on  its  graduation'from  Harvard. , 

Of  the  events  of  his  life  it  is  needless  to  speak 
in  detail;  we  have  come  to  know  them  well 
through  the  daily  papers  of  the  past  week — his 
literary  work,  his  diplomatic  career,  his  sor¬ 
rows,  his  honors,  his  successes.  We  know'  his 
character  well,  his  versatility,  his  geniality,  his 
conscientiousness,  his  sterling  common- sense, his 
ready  tact,  his  flawless  taste,  his  “Greek  head 
on  right  Yankee  shoulders,”  as  he  himself  said 
of  Emerson.  But  the  depth  and  the  breadth  of 
that  heart  of  sympathy  and  of  loyalty  we  have 
hardly  yet  begun  to  fathom.  W’e  know  that 
the  stinging  satire  ^of  the  Biglow  papers  twice 
aroused  our  country  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  and 
its  shame;  we  know  that  bis  Commemoration 
Ode,  by  giving  noble  and  adequate  expression 
to  the  best  that  is  in  man,  reverence  for  the 
good  and  the  great,  for  the  high  ideals  of  a 
people,  immeasurably  increased  our  capacity  for 
the  best ;  we  know  that  the  Address  on  Democ¬ 
racy,  uttered  in  Birmingham,  more  than  any 
other  one  utterance  put  America  in  its  true 
position  before  the  world.  We  realize  something 
of  what  his  fine  critical  acumen  and  his  wide 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  literature  have  done 
to  broaden  and  perfect  the-culture  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  feel  more  than  we  know  how  to  ex¬ 
press  of  the  subtle  influence  of  many  of  his 
shorter  poems  upon  household  loves  aud  pieties. 
But  it  IS  hardly  yet  perceived,  judging  from 
the  utterances  of  the  past  week,  how  great  an 
influence  such  a  poem  as  Sir  Lauufal,  that 
most  exquisite  conception  of  human  relations 
and  mutual  duties,  has  bad  upon  the  thought 
and  the  actions  of  the  present  time.  It  was 
long  before  the  days  of  Friendly  Visitors  and 
j  personal  work  in  Neighborhood  Guilds  and  Par¬ 


ish  Houses,  that  the  Unknown  sharer  of  Sir 
Laiinfal’s  scrip  and  cup  put  into  poetic  form 
the  words  which  have  inspired  thousands  of 
charitable  acts  since  then, 

“Who  gives  himself  with  bis  alms  feeds  three, 
Himself,  bis  hungering  neighbor,  and  Me." 

True,  the  words  had  been  uttered  in  Jerusalem 
eighteen  hundred  years  before.  “Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
did  it  unto  Me,”  but  their  echo  had  grown  dull 
upon  the  ears  of  a  Christian  world  shut  up  in 
its  own  hard  and  fast  methods  of  benevolent 
work.  It  is  to  the  poet  that  the  divine  power 
is  given  of  aw'akening  dull  ears  and  arousing 
stagnant  sympathies.  Such  power  was  perhaps 
never  more  imperceptibly,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  widely  exerted  than  by  Lowell  in  this 
poem.  It  was  like  a  pebble  gently  dropped  into 
the  heart  of  a  still  lake.  It  aroused  no  tem¬ 
pest,  it  created  no  strong  emotion,  but  the 
ripples  that  it  stirred  have  gone  on  ever  since, 
a  beautiful  succession  of  perfect  circles,  which 
will  never  cease  to  throb  on  and  on,  while 
human  hearts  are  capable  of  sympathy  and 
human  lives  need  the  loving  touch  of  other  lives, 
happier  or  better  than  their  own. 


A  FEDERATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

The  London  Congregational  Council  had  be¬ 
fore  it,  among  other  topics,  that  of  Church  rec¬ 
ognition,  federation  or  union.  Dr.  William  M. 
Taylor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  this  city, 
spoke  as  one  who  had  spent  an  equal  number 
of  years  in  two  denominations.  He  recognized 
distinctive  excellences  in  each,  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  and  the  Congregational,  and  he  verily 
thought  that  “an  alliance  between  them  might 
be  so  formed  as  to  secure  the  good  things  in 
both  without  the  disadvantages  of  either.” 
These  views,  he  went  on  to  say,  had  sprung 
from  his  personal  relations  to  those  two 
Churches,  and  his  brethren  might  not  agree 
with  him.  How  far  the  Council  was  willing  to 
go  in  this  direction  was,  a  little  later  on,  made 
apparent  by  the  passage  of  the  following  decla¬ 
ration:  “That  for  the  better  manifestation  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  throughout 
the  w’orld,  the  International  Council  of  Congre¬ 
gational  churches  will  heartily  welcome  a  fra¬ 
ternal  federation,  without  authority,  of  all 
Christian  bodies  at  such  early  date  as  the  prov¬ 
idence  of  God  will  permit.” 

Many  will  interpret  this  as  only  meaning 
good  fellowship,  a  condition  of  things  already 
largely  realized  among  the  great  evangelical 
Protestant  bodies  of  Christendom,  and  pertain¬ 
ing  to  spirit  and  temper  rather  than  to  matters 
more  outward  and  formal. 

The  Council  made  itself  felt  in  another  sphere, 
that  of  the  current  politics  of  the  country  where 
it  met.  It  gave,  and  with  perfect  propriety, 
such  a  testimony  to  purity  of  life  as  a  requisite 
for  publi?  honors  in  an  enlightened  and  Chris¬ 
tian  country,  as  Messrs.  Parnell,  Dilke,  and 
even  the  Prince  of  Wales,  will  not  be  permitted 
to  forget.  It  was  passed  at  the  City  Temple, 
which  was  crowded  on  the  occasion,  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution:  “That  this  Conference 
declares  its  conviction  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
God-fearing  citizens  to  offer  unflinching  oppo¬ 
sition  to  every  attempt  made  by  immoral  men 
to  enter  public  life,  either  in  Parliament  or  out 
of  it.”  That  is  notice,  says  a  contemporarv,  to 
all  bad  men — drunkards,  liars,  gamblers,  adult- 
terers— that  a  Christian  nation  will  tolerate 
them  no  longer  in  the  management  of  its  affairs. 

The  close  of  the  Council  was  impressive  ^  and 
solemn  in  a  high  degree.  It  fell  to  Dr.  Joseph 
Parker  to  give  the  farewell  of  those  who  had 
entertained  the  brethren,  and  to  say  the  last 
word  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sessions  o&che 
Council.  He  said:  T 

“I  will  atk  you  three  questions,  in  the  Mope 
that  you  will  with  one  voice  say  Yes.  Praykise 
from  your  seats.”  All  arose,  and  stooq  in 
silence.  “Do  we  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  alone 
is  the  Saviour  of  the  World?”  “Yes,”  replied 
the  mighty  congregation.  “Do  we  love  all 
them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sin¬ 
cerity?”  “Yes,”  was  the  full  response.  “Do 
we  renew  our  covenant  to  serve  the  Lord  with 
all  faithfulness  ?”  Again  all  the  people  said 
“Yes.”  At  the  close  of  the  address  all  joined 
hands  as  they  sang  the  Doxologv. 

The  subsequent  visits  of  many  of  the  delegates 
to  Bedford,  Scrooby  and  Leyden  were  occasions 
of  much  historic  interest.  Of  these  pious  pil¬ 
grimages  we  copy  some  particulars  from  the 
British  Weekly. 

THE  HENEVOLEHCES  OF  OCEAN  TRAVELLERS. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  St.  John’s  Guild  conveying  the  pleasing  in¬ 
formation  that  the  Captain  of  the  French 
steamer.  La  Touraine,  consented  to  the  taxing 
of  a  collection  on  his  vessel  for  that  excellent 
Amer  can  charity,  which  amounted  to  2,043 
francs.  It  seems  that  the  Captain  objected  to 
giving  the  proceeds  of  a  concert  as  without  the 
warrant  of  precedent,  concert  moneys  usu.ally 
going  to  charities  in  Europe,  but  did  not  object 
to  soliciting  subscriptions  for  St.  John’s  Guild. 
This  may  be  a  method  of  solving  the  problem  of 
American  voyagers,  namely,  hew  to  secure,  for 
America  a  portion  of  the  contributions  made 
in  the  cause  of  seamen.  If  no  promise  can  be 
obtained  of  a  fair  division  of  the  concert 
moneys,  let  the  American  passengers,  through 
a  committee  of  their  own  number,  subscribO  the 
sums  they  mean  to  give  to  some  definite  Ameri¬ 
can  charity. 

A  year  ago  we  called  public  attention  to  the 
unpleasant  conflicts  occurring  on  ocean  steam¬ 
ships,  especially  on  the  English  steamers,  be¬ 
tween  the  officers  of  the  ship  and  American 
travellers.  The  daily  and  religious  press  of  New 
York,  almost  without  exception,  expressed  the 
same  views,  urging  the  division  of  concert 
moneys  on  every  voyage  between  the  charities 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  showing  that  the 
giving  of  one-half  to  Europe  and  one- half  to 
this  country,  was  a  generous  measure  to  the 
old  world,  because  the  majority  of  the  saloon 
passengers  were  American.  The  White  Star 
Line  of  steamers  accepted  the  principle  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  issued  by  tne  American  Seamen’s  Friend 
Society,  making  this  half  and  half  division,  and 
is  acting  upon  it  to-day.  What  is  needed  is 
that  the  other  great  lines  shall  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  White  Star. 

At  the  end  of  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic, 
most  persons  thank  God  and  the  sailor  for 
safety  at  sea.  There  is  more  or  less  thought  of 
the  important  function  of  the  seaman  in  mod¬ 
ern  life,  of  his  physical  and  moral  exposure,  of 
his  hard  work  and  small  pay.  It  is  instinctive 
in  some  hearts  to  make  a  thank-offering  to  the 
Lord  which  shall  prove  helpful  to  the  siilor. 
The  American  Seamen’s  Friend  Society  volun¬ 
tarily  offered  to  share  what  was  sent  to  it  with 
three  other  societies,  namely,  the  New  York 
Port  Society,  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Destitute  Children  of  Seamen,  and  the  Mariner’s 
Family  Asylum,  and  has  been  sharing  this 
summer  with  these  societies  whatever  has 
been  sent  by  the  White  Star  Line. 

It  is  a  pity  that  when  hearts  are  tenderly 
grateful  to  God  and  sympathetic  with  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  seamen,  there  should  be  strife  as  to  the 
proper  besiowment  of  the  charity  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  noble  sentiment.  Our  own  view  we 
repeat,  that  the  collection  on  each  trip,  eastern 
or  western,  should  be  divided  on  every  vesseL 


and  that  one-half  should  go  to  some  sailor  char¬ 
ity  in  Europe,  and  one-half  to  some  sailor  char¬ 
ity  in  America. 

THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SALVATION  ARMY. 

General  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army  recently 
left  England  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the 
various  posts  of  the  Army  throughout  the 
world.  Under  a  strong  conviction  that  he 
would  never  return  to  England — a  conviction 
which  we  hope  will  prove  unfounded  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  full  amount  of  funds  called  for 
has  been  secured  for  his  great  reformatory  work 
in  the  London  slums — he  left  behind  him  a 
document  appointing  his  son  as  his  successor  in 
his  position  and  work,  should  his  foreboding  be 
realized. 

Before  leaving  England  on  his  long  and  dan¬ 
gerous  journey,  General  Booth  was  permitted 
to  attend  the  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  to  address  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  enthusiastic  meetings  ever 
held  in  London.  Reviewing  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Army,  he  stated  that  it  now  had, 
in  different  portions  of  the  world,  4,289  separ¬ 
ate  religious  societies,  all  of  which  were  doing 
a  successful  work.  Of  this  number,  1,535  were 
in  the  British  Islands.  The  number  of  hopeful 
conversions  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  the 
Army  during  the  twenty-six  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  and  labors  was  reported  as  100,000  at 
home,  and  131,000  in  other  countries. 

In  India  and  Oeylon  the  work  was  reported  as 
remarkably  successful  during  the  year  then 
closing,  the  organizations  being  116  against  81 
at  the  close  of  .the  previous  year.  Of  the  504 
present  officers  of  the  Army  in  those  countries, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  are  natives.  General 
Booth  also  stated  that  the  total  annual  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  periodicals  of  the  Army  now  amoun  t- 
ed  to  535,872  copies,  and  that  twenty- seven 
War  Crys  were  now  published  in  thirty- five 
different  countries  and  in  fifteen  different  lan¬ 
guages. 

Disclaiming  all  criticism  or  rivalry.  General 
Booth  alluded  to  the  fact  that  John  Wesley  at 
his  death  left  behind  him  only  274  ministers, 
although  the  movement  with  which  his  name 
was  identified  had  heen  in  existence  about  fifty 
years.  He  simply  inquired  what  report  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  might  be  able  to  make  on  the  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  its  organization  if  it  con¬ 
tinued  faithful  to  the  Master  it  professed  to 
serve.  _ _ 

NOW  FOB  PROMPT  ACTION. 

The  Report  of  the  General  Assembly’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Con'ession  of 
Faith  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
can  be  procured  for  five  cents  per  copy,  or 
|3.50  per  one  hundred  copies.  Orders  may  be 
sent  until  Sept.  5th  to  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts, 
Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J.  Copies  may  also  be 
procured  fro  n  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publi¬ 
cation,  1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
It  is  in  excellent  form  for  examination,  with 
wide  margins  for  notes.  It  should  be  in  large 
and  prompt  request,  as  the  time  for  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  September  Presbyteries  is  drawing 
near. 

And  now,  let  no  Presbytery,  even  the  small¬ 
est,  be  laggard  or  delinquent  in  this  matter. 
The  Committee  should  hear,  in  the  way  of  ap¬ 
proval,  suggestion  or  amendment  from  each  and 
all  of  them,  and  these  responses  should  be  sent 
early,  sinc“  the  Revision  Committee  intend  to 
prepare  a  careful  digest  of  all  their  points  for 
the  Committee’s  guidance  in  finally  maturing 
their  report  to  the  General  Assembly.  It  is 
comtemplated  to  publish  these  views  of  the 
Presbyteries  in  permanent  form.  They  will 
make  a  very  appreciable  and  valuable  addition 
to  the  growing  literature  of  the  subject. 

Our  Presbyterial  officers  should  make  every 
effort  to  conclude  whatever  action  is  taken. 
Adjourned  meetings  are  sure  to  result  in  the 
inconvenience  and  the  partial  frustration  of 
the  best  plans  of  the  Committee.  Dr.  Moore 
should  have  every  one  of  these  216  invited 
criticisms  in  his  hands,  at  Columbus,  early  in 
October. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  of  Peking, 
China,  is  just  now  returning  thither  after 
about  a  year  in  America.  His  labors  both  as  a 
missionary  and  in  the  literary  service  of  the 
Empire  have  been  such  as  only  a  very  few  men 
have  had  the  qualifications  or  the  opportunity 
to  render. 

Pastor  Kingsbury  and  his  people  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  are 
just  now  in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  the 
celebration  of  the  centennial  of  that  ancient 
brotherhood.  Invitations  have  been  sent  out 
freely  to  former  members  and  others,  and  good¬ 
ly  numbers  are  expected  to  be  present  at  the 
several  exercises.  Those  living  at  a  distance  or 
otherwise  unable  to  attend,  should  take  care  to 
write  in  good  time,  and  if  in  possession  of  any 
fact  of  interest  relative  to  the  church  or  the 
early  settlement  of  the  place,  the}  should  not 
fail  to  communicate  it.  It  is  thus  that  the 
materials  of  history  are  gathered  tmd  preserved. 

The  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1891, 
came  to  hand  August  14th,  all  printed  and  bound 
and  looking  very  much  as  last  year’s,  though 
a  trifle  more  bulky.  They  form  a  stout  volume 
of  728  pages,  counting  in  the  printed  cover. 
The  paper  leaves  nothing  to  he  desired  and  the 
printing  of  MacCalla  and  Company  is  “fair  to 
good.”  The  “Rev.  Wm.  H.  Roberts,  D.D., 
LL.D  ,  Stated  Clerk  and  Treasurer”  has  our 
thanks  for  this  early  copy  of  a  volume  in  the 
issue  and  pages  of  which  he  is  so  potential  a 
factor. 

The  new  year  of  the  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  begins  September  17,  the  “prize  en¬ 
trance  examinations”  taking  place  the  day  pre¬ 
vious.  It  is  expected  that  President  Hartranft 
will  be  able  to  resume  teaching  at  once.  He 
will  assume,  provisionally',  the  prescribed  work 
in  Confessional  Theology.  Rev.  Melancthon  W. 
Jacobus  enter.s  upon  his  duties  as  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Exegesis  at  the  opening  of  the 
year.  He  will  probably  not  offer  elective  courses 
until  next  year.  Professor  Pratt  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Instructor- in  Elocution  for  one  year. 

DEATH  OF  MRS.  SHERWOOD. 

[The  following  note  from  the  aged  and  beloved  Rev.  E. 
B.  Sherwood  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  will  excite  the  tender 
sympathy  of  all  who  know  him  and  bis  family.  She  who 
has  walked  by  his  side  for  so  long,  is  taken  away,  and  he 
has  returned  to  their  early  home  to  bury  her  precious 
dust.  The  Lord  comfort  and  sustain  him  in  all  his  loneli¬ 
ness  in  days  to  come.] 

Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  August  14th,  1891. 

Dear  Dr.  Field  : — It  is  a  painful  duty  to  ask 
you  to  insert  the  following  notice. 

Died  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  of  August  at  her  own  home, my  beloved 
wife,  Susan  B.  Sherwood,  aged  eighty-one  years. 
At  her  request  her  remains  were  brought  to 
this  place ;  and  buried  on  the  Sabbath  morning 
following,  among  the  many  relatives  and  friends 
of  her  long  and  useful  life.  She  was  the  first 
lady  that  took  an  open  stand  for  Christ  in  that 
great  revival  of  the  winter  of  1840-41,  in 
Youngstown,  and  from  that  time  she  has  done 
what  she  could  for  her  Saviour.  Many  call  her 
their  spiritual  guide  and  helper.  Many  weep 
that  she  died  so  soon.  She  is  remembered  by 
I  what  she  has  done.  Eusha  B.  Sherwood. 


THE  KEYISION  OF  THE  WESTMINSTER 
C0NFE8810N-II. 

Bt  the  Bev.  Henry  'Van  Drke,  O.D. 

Necessary  Additions 

During  the  discussions  of  the  last  two  years, 
two  plans  were  frequently  presented  and  strongly 
advocated  as  possible  alternatives  for  the  Revi¬ 
sion  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  One  of  these 
was  the  preparation  of  a  consensus  creed  in 
union  with  the  other  Reformed  churches.  TTiis 
plan  was  approved,  not  as  an  alternative,  but 
as  a  supplement  to  the  work  of  Revision.  The 
other  plan  was  the  making  of  a  declaratory 
statement,  after  the  example  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  This  state¬ 
ment  was  to  be  appended  to  the  Confession,  and 
to  give  a  fuller  expression  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church  in  regard  to  the  love  of  God  for  the 
world  and  the  offer  of  salvation  to  all  men 
through  Jesus  Christ  by  His  Word  and  Spirit. 
The  essential  idea  of  this  plan  was  that  some 
positive  additions  to  the  Confession  were  neces¬ 
sary  and  pioper.  But  the  objection  to  this 
method  of  making  them,  was  that  it  was  feeble 
and  inadequate.  The  right  method  of  express¬ 
ing  these  truths,  if  the  Church  believes  them,  is 
to  put  them  exactly  where  they  belong,  in  the 
body  of  the  Confession.  The  love  of  God  and 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  out  of 
place  in  an  appendix. 

The  proposed  Revision  follows  a  more  excel¬ 
lent  way.  It  offers  us  a  distinct  gain  by  en¬ 
riching  the  Confession  of  Faith  with  two  new 
chapters,  both  of  which  contain  large  and  im¬ 
portant  truths,  and  it  sets  these  in  the  very 
centre  of  our  doctrinal  Standa  ds.  Coming  to 
these  precious  stones,  hitherto  disallowed  of 
the  builders,  it  does  not  use  them  to  erect  a 
little  out-house,  *>ut  embeds  them  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  main  structure  in  the  place  of 
strength  and  honor.  This  is  right.  If  the 
thing  is  to  be  done  at  all,  this  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Let  us  then  take  up  these  two  chapters  and 
consider  the  truths  which  they  present.  The 
first  is  entitled 

“Of  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

There  is  meaning  in  this'  title.  We  like  that 
word  “Work.”  It  testifies  to  the  truth  that 
God  is  not  a  distant,  impassive  Being,  who 
observes  from  afar  the  fulfilment  of  His  de¬ 
crees,  but  a  Spirit  of  action  and  energy,  pres¬ 
ent  and  operative  in  the  world.  There  is  no 
other  chapter  in  the  Confession  with  a  title 
which  speaks  of  the  work  of  God.  This  word 
is  in  significant  harmony  with  the  saying  of 
Christ;  “My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work.” 

But  there  is  still  greater  propriety  and  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  fact  that  an  entire  chapter  is  to 
be  devoted  to  the  unfolding  of  that  article  of 
our  common  creed,  which  declares  “I  believe  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.”  The  wonder  is  that  the  Con¬ 
fession  has  remained  so  long  without  it.  The 
defect  is  one  that  needs  to  be  supplied  without 
delay 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Reformed  theology, 
as  distinguished  on  the  one  side  from  Pelagian- 
ism  and  on  the  other  side  from  Sacramentarian- 
ism,  that  it  lays  special  and  supreme  emphasis 
upon  the  w'ork  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  things 
that  pertain  to  life  and  salvation  come  through 
His  efficiency.  He  is  the  Lord,  the  Giver  of  Life. 
This  is  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  He  is 
now'  sent  forth  with  power  by  the  Father  and 
the  Son  to  convince  the  world  of  sin,  of  right¬ 
eousness,  and  of  judgment. 

It  is  to  be  expected  then,  that  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  theology,  will  bear  witness  to  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  so  it  does.  He 
is  mentioned  in  the  last  section  of  the  second 
chapter  as  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity. 
Beside  this,  there  are  some  thirty  references  to 
Him  in  various  parts  of  the  Confession.  Now 
the  very  fact  that  these  references  are  so  many, 
so  scattered,  and  often  ao  brief,  makes  it  the 
more  proper  and  desirable  that  the  substance  of 
their  testimony  should  be  brought  together  into 
one  chapter,  so  that  we  may  know  what  it  is 
that  the  Church  and  the  world  owe  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Moreover,  and  probably  because  the  subject 
is  treated  in  this  general  and  diffused  way, 
there  are  some  truths  in  regtird  to  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  are  not  stated,  and  others 
which  are  not  stated  as  distinctly  as  we  might 
desire. 

For  example,  to  begin  with  the  latter  class, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  clear  enough 
declaration  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  inspiration  of  the.  Scriptures.  His  testi¬ 
mony  in  our  consciousness  to  their  truth, 
and  His  inward  illumination  of  the  believer  in 
the  understanding  of  them,  are  definitely  stated. 
But  there  is  no  allusion,  in  the  chapter  “Of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,”  to  the  Spirit  as  the  .author 
of  inspiration,  except  the  last  line  of  the  last 
section,  which  says  that  the  Supreme  Judge, 
etc.,  is  “the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture.”  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  there  is  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Confession  to  teach  this  truth  in  regard  to  in¬ 
spiration.  But  a  fuller  and  more  distinct  state¬ 
ment  of  it  would  tend  to  magnify  the  office  of 
the  Spirit. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Church,  in  creating  and  sustaining 
its  unity,  in  calling  and  qualifying  its  ministers, 
in  reviving  its  life,  and  in  accomplishing  its 
final  triumph,  might  be  more  clearly  recog¬ 
nized.  I  speak  with  caution,  knowing  how 
easy  it  is  to  be  mistaken,  and  how  ready  some 
persons  are  to  misinterpret  a  statement  of  this 
kind.  But  after  thorough  and  repeated  reading 
of  the  Confession,  I  can  find  no  place  in  which 
these  things  are  fully  expressed.  And  when  I 
say  this,  I  do  not  forget  the  beautiful  passages 
in  Chapter  xxv.  8,  and  Chapter  xxvi.  1.  It  is 
certain  that  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
Comforter  ought  to  be  named  in  the  Confession. 
But  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  it  there. 

The  great  omission,  however,  is  the  failure 
to  mention  the  universal  presence  and  gracious 
activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  that  this 
truth  is  held  in  our  Church,  I  will  quote  from 
two  good  authorities.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  says: 
“Even  in  the  external  w'orld  the  Spirit  is  every¬ 
where  present  and  everywhere  active.”  “He 
is  represented  as  the  source  of  all  intellect¬ 
ual  life.”  “The  Holy  Ghost  not  only  reveals 
divine  truth,  but  everywhere  attends  it  by  His 
power.  All  truth  is  enforced  on  the  heart  and 
conscience  with  more  or  less  power  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  wherever  that  truth  is  known.  To  this 
all-pervading  influence  we  are  indebted  for  all 
that  there  is  of  order  and  morality  in  the 
world.”  Dr.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd  speaks  of  the 
common  grace  which  is  given  by  the  Spirit  as 
“universal  and  indiscriminate,”  and  says  that 
it  is  “great  and  undeserved  mercy  to  a  sinner, 
and  would  save  him  if  he  did  not  resist  it  and 
frustrate  it.”  This  is  good  theology.  It  comes 
from  men  whose  loyalty  to  the  Reformed  system 
of  doctrine  in  its  integrity  is  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion.  It  has  the  best  authority  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture.  It  is  not  contained  in  the  Confession. 
There  is  every  reason  why  it  should  be  put 
there. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  new  chapter  in  the 
proposed  Revision,  and  see  how  far  it  meets  our 
needs.  I  shall  not  quote  it  here,  but  simply 
ask  those  who  will  to  read  it  carefully,  and 
observe  its  structure  and  quality. 


Its  first  merit  is  that  it  gives  an  admirable 
summary  of  the,  truths  in  regard  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  are  already  scattered  through  the 
Confession. 

Its  second  merit  is  that  it  arranges  the  doc¬ 
trine  in  orderly  form  and  presents  it  so  that  it 
can  be  clearly  apprehended.  The  first  section 
declares  the  personality  of  the  Spirit  and  calls 
us  to  worship  Him.  The  second  section  declares 
Him  as  the  Revealer  of  the  mind  of  God  and 
the  Author  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  third  section  declares  His  universal  pres¬ 
ence  and  activity  and  the  gracious  energy  with 
which  He  accompanies  the  Gospel  everywhere. 
The  fourth  section  describes  His  efficient  work 
in  the  regeneration  of  sinners  and  the  comfort¬ 
ing  and  sanctifying  of  believers.  The  fifth  sec¬ 
tion  describes  His  unifying,  directing,  purify¬ 
ing,  and  sustaining  work  in  the  Church.  And 
all  this  the  chapter  does  without  either  creating 
any  artificial  distinctions  or  confusing  any  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

Its  third  merit  is  that  it  supplies  those  truths 
in  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit  which  are  taught  in 
the  Scripture  but  overlooked  in  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Confession.  The  third  section  is  the  most 
important  in  this  respect.  I  believe  there  is  no 
allusion  to  the  universal  presence  and  gracious 
work  of  the  Spirit  towards  all  men  in  the  Con¬ 
fession  as  it  now  stands,  unless,  indeed,  we  are 
content  to  interpret  a  single  phrase  in  Chapter 
X.  Section  4,  in  that  sense.  But  this  new  chap¬ 
ter  declares  that  the  Holy  Spirit  strives  with 
men,  and  is  poured  out  upon  all  flesh.  It 
teaches  that  He  accompanies  the  Gospel  to 
persuade,  urge,  enlighten,  quicken,  and  draw 
all  who  hear  it,  and  that  if  they  reject  it,  .they 
do  resist  His  grace,  which  is  freely  given  unto 
them.  This  is  a  great  doctrine.  It  is  taught 
in  the  Scripture.  It  is  believed  and  preached  in 
t.he  Church.  We  need  it  in  the  Revised  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith. 

PROHIBITION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bv  Mrs.  Smith. 

Your  Boston  Letter  for  this  week  says  “Alco¬ 
hol  has  a  hard  fight  in  Massachusetts.”  It  was 
with  very  great  pleasure  I  saw  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  “Alcohol”  had  very  much  the  worst 
of  the  fight  in  at  least  one  place  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  My  first  visit  to  that  honored  Common¬ 
wealth  was  made  last  July,  and  I  must  say  that 
I  saw  what  I  was  skeptical  of  ever  seeing  un¬ 
der  the  sun  (as  my  day  is  far  past  its  meridian), 
a  place  of  six  thousand  inhabitants  without  a 
single  liquor  saloon  in  it,  and  not  a  drug  store 
that  is  licensed  to  sell  intoxicants. 

Now  it  might  interest  some  readers  to  know 
just  what  kind  of  place  it  could  be.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  lovely  place.  The  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  object,  perhaps,  is  its  large  academy  for 
both  sexes,  with  lawn  and  avenues  unsurpassed 
in  magnificent  trees.  That  there  should  be 
many  private  residences,  with  the  charming 
surroundings  that  wealth  usually  rears  around 
them,  is  only  what  one  finds  anywhere.  But 
when  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  single  abode  that 
indicates  squalor,  in  a  place  of  many  factories, 
is  it  not  natural  indeed  to  look  for  the  cause? 
I  walked  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  of  its 
beautifully  shaded  streets,  and  everywhere  found 
neat  and  even  tasteful  lawns,  well  watered  either 
with  the  watering-pot  or  the  more  pretentious 
lawn  sprinkler,  and  the  lawn  mower  was  not  a 
rarity  there  either ;  and  not  in  a  single  instance 
did  I  see  '*  shiftessness,"  as  Mrs.  Stowe  puts  it. 
It  may  be  said  that  I  was  looking  for  some  such 
abode,  but  I  did  not  find  one. 

The  dwellings  of  the  humble  poor  had  a  look 
of  happy  contentment  about  them,  as  the  father 
or  son  after  his  day  of  toil  either  sat  upon  his 
snug  piazza  reading  the  day’s  paper,  or  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  group  of  little  ones,  was  watering 
his  flowers.  Tell  me,  ye  who  clamor  for  a  high 
license,  or  for  any  license,  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  these  happy  men  and  their  thousandfold 
happier  wives  would  be  as  now  they  are,  if  the 
den  of  damnation,  such  as  I  see  it  here  in  New 
York,  was  placed  at  two  corners  out  of  four 
always,  and  frequently  two  side  by  side? 

In  the  event  of  any  one  questioning  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  these  pictures  of  peace  and  happiness, 
they  may  be  seen  at  any  time  in  Franklin, 
Mass.,  only  twenty- eight  miles  from  Boston. 
That  state  of  things  evidently  was  not  begun 
there  to-day  nor  yesterday.  The  early  owners 
of  land  were  of  the  stamp  of  good  temperance 
men,  such  as  I  knew  them  about  fifty  years  ago. 
Should  any  one  read  these  lines,  I  beg  that  he 
consider  how  essential  to  the  happiness  of  wives 
and  mothers  it  is,  that  we  be  relieved  of  those 
terrible  dens.  Should  one  man  read  this,  I 
earnestly  beg  of  him  to  do  all  that  is  in  his 
^wer  to  make  us  everywhere  just  such  a  para¬ 
dise  on  earth  as  is  a  home  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  saloon  curse.  Let  us  remember  how  slender 
was  our  faith  in  seeing  the  day  that  there  would 
be  no  slavery  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  lest  we 
despair  of  prohibition  everywhere. 

New  York  City,  August,  1891. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MBS.  FOLK. 

One  of  the  most  venerable  and  attractive  fig¬ 
ures  in  our  country  disappears  from  view  in  the 
death  of  Mrs.  James  K.  Polk,  widow  of  the 
eleventh  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
died  at  her  home  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on 
last  Friday  in  the  full  possession  of  her  mental 
faculties.  Mrs.  Polk  was  bom  September  4,  1808, 
at  Murfreesboro,  in  that  State,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  in  her  eighty-eighth  year.  She  was  married 
to  Mr.  Polk  when  still  in  her  teens,  and  had  lived 
continuously  in  Nashville,  except  when  in  WasU- 
ington  during  the  Congressional  career  of  her 
distinguished  husband  and  while  mistress  of  the 
White  House.  For  the  last  fifty  years  she  has 
lived  in  retirement,  although  distinguished 
strangers  who  came  to  Nashville  felt  it  to  be  a 
great  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  call  and  pay 
their  respects  to  her.  President  Polk  left  a 
large  estate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which' 
was  kept  tjgether  until  the  Civil  War,  when  it 
was  much  impaired.  Some  years  later,  when 
two  Presidents  had  been  assassinated,  a  pension 
of  |5,000  a  year  was  granted  to  all  the  widows 
of  Presidents,  of  whom  there  were  then  four, 
Mrs.  Polk,  Tyler,  Lincoln  and  Garfield,  the  last 
of  whom  is  the  only  one  now  living.  Both  at 
Washington  and  in  Nashville  Mrs.  Polk  was  a 
dignified, gracious  and  charming  figure  in  society. 
While  in  the  White  House  she  abolished  card- 
playing  and  dancing,  being  an  exemplary  Presby¬ 
terian  ;  but  her  tact  and  conversational  powers 
made  her  highly  attractive,  and  many  memora¬ 
ble  sayings  are  imputed  to  her  during  this  part 
of  her  career.  Like  Martha  Washington,  she 
received  her  guests  sitting.  Her  death  was  a 
beautiful  one,  quiet  and  peaceful.  On  being 
told  that  the  end  was  at  band,  “Yes,”  she 
quietly  replied,  “I  know  it;  lam  ready  for  it, 
and  have  been  all  my  life  ready  to  obey  t|ie 
summons  of  my  Master.”  She  then  at  length 
attested  her  faith  in  the  Christian  religion,  and 
the  peace  of  mind  and  happiness  it  had  always 
given  her,  even  unto  the  present  moment.  From 
this  expression  she  continued  with  a  clear  voice, 
though  becoming  momentarily  feebler,  to  thank 
God  for  His  goodness  and  His  mercy  through 
all  her  life,  and  quoted  stanzas  from  the  hymn 
“I  Would  not  Live  Alway.”  All  the  bells  of  the 
city  were  tolled  on  the  announcement  of  her 
death,  and  ,the  flag  of  the  State  Capitol  was 
placed  at  half-mast.  The  funeral  occurred  on 
Sunday. 
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XUM 


The  Presbytery  of  Bfaumee  will  meet  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Churcn  of  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio,  on  Tnesday,  Sept. 
16th,  at  7:30  p.it.  Bebnako  W.  Slaole,  Stated  Clerk. 
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PIOUS  PILORIMA6E8  TO  BEDFORD, 
SCROOBf  AND  LETDEN. 

Our  Congregational  brethren  of  the  London 
International  Council,  especially  the  American 
delegates,  paid  due  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
fathers  of  the  faith  at  the  close  of  the  sessions 
of  the  great  Council.  Of  their  pious  pilgrim¬ 
ages,  the  British  Weekly  of  July  80th  has  the 
following  accounts : 

On  Wednesday  morning,  July  22nd,  a  long 
democratic  train  of  third-class  carriages,  labelled 
“Sandy”  and  “Scrooby,”  stood  at  the  obscurest 
platform  of  the  Great  Northern  station,  King’s 
Cross.  One  of  the  earliest  arrivals  was  pounced 
on  by  a  porter,  who  asked  confidentially,  “I  say, 
sir,  what  are  they  going  to  Sandy  and  Scrooby 
for?”  emphasis  of  great  astonishment  on  the 
proper  names.  The  man’s  mind  was  evidently 
exercised  by  the  problem  of  a  special  express 
train  to  two  of  the  most  insignificant  stations 
on  the  whole  line.  “Oh,  Sandy  is  the  junction 
for  Bedford,  the  home  of  John  Bunyan,  and 
Scrooby  is  the  original  home  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  the  men,  you  know,  who  founded  the 
New  England  of  America.”  “Ah,  I  see,  said 
the  porter,  now  happily  enlightened;  “its  a 
sort  of  visit  to  the  shrine,  like.” 

That  was  exactly  it.  Over  two  hundred  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  International  Congregational  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  larger  part  Americans,  together  with  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  ladies  and  well  known  leaders 
of  English  Congregationalism,  were  about  to 
take  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  two  of  the  most 
sacred  spots  which,  in  their  estimation,  Eng¬ 
land  can  boast  of. 

The  pilgrims  were  met  at  Bedford  station  by 
Dr.  Brown,  the  pastor  of  the  Bunyan  Meeting, 
and  the  one  man  who  knows  all  that  can  be 
known  about  the  immortal  dreamer,  and  con¬ 
ducted  to  a  long  string  of  omnibuses,  wagon¬ 
ettes,  and  other  carriages,  in  which  they  drove 
at  once  to  Elstow.  ' 

On  the  return  journey  to  Bedford,  the  little 
cottage  to  which  Bunyan  took  his  wife  after 
their  marriage,  was  visited,  and  there  some  at 
least  tried  to  conjure  up  the  picture  of  the 
young  couple  reading  the  wife’s  only  dowry, 
“The  Practice  of  Piety”  and  “The  Plain  Man’s 
Pathway  to  Heaven.  ”  The  route  to  the  Bunyan 
Rooms,  where  a  sumptuous  luncheon  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  BFown’s  congregation,  led  past 
St.  John’s  Church,  where,  during  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  John  Gifford  was  pastor  and  Bunyan 
worshipped ;  over  Bedford  Bridge,  near  the 
centre  arch  of  which  stood  the  old  town  jail  in 
which  Bunyan  wrote  his  allegory,  and  past  the 
stirring  Bunyan  statue. 

At  the  station  the  company  was  augmented 
by  a  hundred  or  more  pilgrims  from  London, 
another  contingent  from  Nottingham  was 
picked  up  at  Grantham,  and  all  faces  were 
now  set  for  Scrooby.  A  little  after  four  o’clock 
the  train  drew  up  at  the  station  amid  the 
waving  of  handkerchiefs  from  those  already  on 
the  spot  and  the  merry  clangor  of  the  village 
bellER 

A  few  enthusiastic  antiquarians  visited  the 
quaint  old  vicarage,  but  the  greater  number 
hurried  away  to  the  spot  of  spots  in  Scrooby, 
the  old  manor  house,  the  birthplace  aud  cradle 
of  the  Pilgrim  Church.  In  less  than  no  time 
the  house  was  so  crowded  that  either  ingress  or 
egress  was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 
Those  who  were  able  to  Mcetrate  to  the  in¬ 
terior,  saw  little  to  reward  their  curiosity,  but 
a  brisk  sale  to  our  American  cousins  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  old  dhina,  and  pieces  of  wood  said  to 
be  part  of  the  beams  of  the  stable  over  which 
was  the  room  in  which  the  Separatists  met  for 
worship.  Meanwhile  a  meeting  was  being  con¬ 
vened  on  the  greensward  to  hear  the  address  to 
the  American  delegates  prepared  by  the  Not¬ 
tingham  churches.  The  Chairman  of  the  Not¬ 
tingham  Congregational  Union,  the  Rev.  John 
Crofts,  called  upon  the  Rev.  Baldwin  Brindley 
to  read  the  address,  which  he  did  in  a  clear 
and  distinct  voice. 

Speeches  followed  the  reading  of  the  address 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Morgan  of  Retford,  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Manning  of  Nottingham,  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers, 
and  Rev.  Morton  Dexter,  son  of  the  great  Con¬ 
gregational  historian. 

By  this  time  the  falling  rain  had  driven  many 
from  the  field,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to 
take  the  proposed  photograph  of  the  company. 
Everybody  was  now  anxious  to  reach  Bawtry, 
about  a  mile  distant,  where  tea  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Sheffield  churches  in  the  Town 
Hall.  At  last,  having  had  enough  of  good 
things  for  one  day,  the  great  company  found 
its  way  to  the  railway  station,  where  it  com¬ 
pletely  crowded  the  up  platform. 

The  way  to  London  was  long,  but  no  breath 
of  wind  that  was  cold  chilled  the  ardor  of  our 
American  cousins,  who  charmed  away  the  tedi¬ 
ous  hours  by  singing.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
other  carriages  could  catch  ever  and  anon  such 
strains  as  “John  Bunyan’ s  body  lies  moulder¬ 
ing  in  the  grave,  but  his  soul  goes  marching 
on.”  Then  ii  would  be  “John  Robinson’s  body,” 
then  “William  Bradford’s  body,”  and  again 
“William  Brewster’s  body,”  but  the  thought 
that  evidently  gave  them  the  glow  and  strength 
of  hope  was.  “But  his  soul  goes  marching  on.” 
Thus  with  glad  and  thankful  memories  of  the 
past,  and  glorious  hopes  for  the  future,  the 
children  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  closed  one  of 
the  happiest  and  most  eventful  days  in  their 
experience. 

The  Council’s  Visit  to  Leyden. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  small,  yet  a  most  rep¬ 
resentative  body,  left  Liverpool-street  station, 
via  Harwich  and  Rotterdam,  for  Leyden.  Quite 
a  number  of  Americans  were  going  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent  on  their  own  account,  to  visit  its  chief 
places  of  interest  before  returning  to  the  United 
States,  but  in  addition,  there  were  others  as 
representatives  of  public  tx>dies.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  these  met  at  the  “Golden  Lion”  to 
walk  in  procession  to  St.  Peter’s  Church,  there 
to  take  put  in  the  unveiling  and  dedicating 
the  memorial  tablet  erected  in  honor  of  John 
Robinson,  M.A.,  of  Pilgrim-Father  fame,  once 
minister  of  the  Church  which  met  in  the  house 
of  William  Brewster  at  Scrooby.  The  sight 
was  very  unique  and  pathetic.  'The  little  com¬ 
pany  marched  in  double  file  through  the  nar¬ 
row  streets  of  this  quiet  Dutch  town,  and  was 
greeted  with  manifestations  of  sympathy  and 
respect.  It  was  headed  hy  Principal  Fairbairn 
ana  Dr.  C.  Ray  Palmer,  both  of  whom  wore 
their  gowns  and  hoods.  Other  Yale  men  were 
also  distinguished  by  their  blue. 

St.  Peter’s  Church  stands  nearly  opposite  a 
'  house  on  which  runs  this  inscription: 

“On  this  spot  lived,  taught,  and  died, 

John  Robinson. 

1611-1625.” 

The  memorial,  a  splendid  piece  of  bronze 
casting,  had  been  fix^  in  the  tower  of  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  and  in  one  of  its  vaults  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Robinson  rest.  The  unveiling  cere 
mony  was  very  simple,  but  singularly  impres¬ 
sive.  The  Rev.  Morton  Dexter  made  a  brief 
statement  as  to  the  history  of  the  tablet,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Mackennal  offered  prayer;  after 
it,  all  joined  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

The  unveiling  was  left  to  Miss  Edith  B. 
Palmer,  who  most  gracefully  performed  her 
duties.  Then  the  Dutch,  American,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  flags  were  run  up,  and  the  national  anthems 
played . 

Headed  by  Drs.  Palmer  and  Fairbairn,  the 
assembly  formed  a  long  procession  into  the 
church.  The  hymns,  “Oh  God,  beneath  Thy 
guiding  hand”  and  “The  breaking  waves  dashed 
high.”  were  sung,  and  prayer  was  offered  by 
the  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Noble,  D.D.,  of  Chicago. 
A  very  full  historical  address  was  given  by  Dr. 
Palmer,  in  which  he  recalled  John  Robinson’s 
work. 

After  the  dedicatory  prayer.  Dr.  Palmer,  in  a 
short  address,  dedicated  and  set  apart  the  tab¬ 
let,  and  formally  handed  it  over  to  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Commissioners. 

In  response,  addresses  were  delivered  in  Dutch 
bjr  Herr  Van  der  Brandeler  (for  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Commissioners),  by  the  Burgomaster  of 
Leyden,  and  Professor  Dr.  A.  Kuenen  of  the 
Thological  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Leyden. 
The  latter  added ‘a  few  English  sentences,  in 
which  he  bade  the  Americans  tell  their  fellow- 
countrymen  how  gladly  they  accepted  the 
charge  of  caring  for  the  memorial,  and  that 
they  might  depend  on  their  fidelity  to  the  trust. 
This,  not  only  because  of  their  admiration  for 
Robinson,  but  because  they  looked  upon  it  as  a 
pledge  of  a  union,  never  to  be  broken,  between 
two  nations,  both  of  whom  are  the  friends  and 
champions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
closing  address  was  by  Principal  Fairbairn, 
worthy  alike  of  the  man  and  of  the  occasion. 

When  the  benediction  was  pronounced,  all 
felt  that  a  chapter  of  important  history  had 
that  day  been  written. 


Golden  Words  From  the  CouNaL. 

“Joining  the  Church  should  be  made  a  much 
more  important  event  in  the  life  of  the  young 
Christian.  It  should  be  a  sacrament  of  grace, 
the  wedding  day  of  the  soul  to  Christ.  The  icy 
reserve  that  seals  our  lips  might  then  be  broken, 
and  we  should  more  and  more  realize  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  ancient  words,  T  believe  in  the  com¬ 
munion  of  saints.’” 

“The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Gospel  is  its 
imperturbable  repose.  The  words  of  Jesus  still 
rise  like  an  island  of  marble  amid  the  foam  of 
the  sea.” 

“The  day  of  mere  forms  and  ceremonies  and 
sacraments  as  an  apologetic  has  passed  away. 
Any  system  which  ignores  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  fourteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  is 
bound  to  perish.” 

“The  condemnation  of  sacerdotalism  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  direct  provocative  of  un¬ 
belief.  It  courts  infidelity  in  senate  and  work¬ 
shop  alike.  We  must  meet  it,  as  Christ  did, 
with  a  simple  declaration  of  the  truth.  The 
soul  that  trusts  in  truth  can  afford  to  be  quiet. 

“With  the  Gospel  taken  away,  we  have  all 
the  dark  facts  of  human  nature  remaining,  and 
the  only  oright  one  blotted  out.” 

“It  is  never  enough  to  refute  a  theory  by 
argument.  Practical  Christian  living  has  far 
more  effect.  It  was  Whitefield  who  said  he 
would  rather  have  ten  members  wholly  con¬ 
secrated  to  God  than  five  hundred  at  whom  the 
devil  laughs  in  his  sleeve.  Defences  of  the 
faith  on  paper  will  not  suffice.  We  must  be¬ 
come  as  good  as  our  Book.” 

“  Mental  and  moral  science  should  be  studied 
more  in  our  colleges.  Physical  science  is  too 
much  studied  by  itself,  so  that  the  student 
becomes  an  unturned  cake,  overdone  on  the 
physical  and  raw  on  the  moral  side.” 

“We  speak  of  the  dangerous  classes.”  Why 
are  they  dangerous?  Because  they  are  in 
danger.  All  the  centuries  have  gone  to  make 
them  what  they  are.  They  are  my  brothers 
and  your  brothers.  Christ  will  make  them 
cease  to  be  dangerous.  ‘Go  and  tell  John,’  He 
said,  ‘that  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached 
to  them.'  ”  '• ;  ~  -jmr: 

“The  Church  Catholic  is  the  communion  of 
saints.  Find  the  saints  and  you  find  the 
Church.” 

“  The  ages  of  martyrs  are  never  the  ages  of 
passion  for  unity.  That  passion  may  be  only  a 
subtle  agnosticism.  Where  the  passion  for 
unity  is  deepest,  there  may  be  most  awful  the 
division  and  difference.” 

“This  English  people,  divided  as  it  is,  has 
more  unity  in  the  heart  of  it  than  any  Catholic 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

“  As  the  Catholic  Church  is  one,  so  it  is  also 
continuous.  That  continuity  is  seen  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  saints.” 

“The  Church  Catholic  is  and  must  be  Congre¬ 
gational.  It  can  never  be  found  in  a  society 
where  the  determinative  idea  is  the  clergy.  The 
Church  is  where  the  people  of  God  are.” 

APPEAL  TO  THE  CHURCHES. 

The  International  Missionary  Union,  to  the 
churches  which  they  represent— Greeting: 

We,  members  of  the  “International  Mission¬ 
ary  Union,*'  on  behalf  of  the  several  missionary 
fields  from  which  we  have  come,  and  in  the 
name  of  our  brethren  now  laboring  in  those 
fields,  and  of  our  former  associates  who  have 
fallen  at  their  posts,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
name  of  our  blessed  Lord,  who  has  commis¬ 
sioned  the  Church  to  disciple  all  nations,  make 
this  appeal  to  the  churches  which  we  represent. 

We  have  fallen  upon  a  time  of  great  privileges 
and  responsibilities.  The  prayer  of  the  Church 
that  God  would  open  the  world  to  renewed 
Christian  effort,  implied  a  pledge  and  promise 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  perform  her  duty 
as  the  way  might  be  opened. 

At  the  present,  world-wide  opportunities  and 
the  possession  by  the  Church  of  men  and  means 
adequate  to  world  -  wide  efforts,  give  to  our 
Lord’s  command  to  evangelize  the  nations  an 
emphasis  and  urgency  hitherto  unparalleled. 
Ordinary  consistency  and  sincerity  as  well  as 
loyalty  to  Christ,  gratitude  for  our  distinguish¬ 
ing  mercies,  compassion  for  the  many  millions 
of  God’s  lost  children,  a  sense  of  personal  in¬ 
debtedness  to  them,  and  the  fear  of  incurring 
God’s  displeasure  and  the  withdrawal  of  His 
Spirit  from  our  home  churches  by  neglect  or 
delay  in  the  discharge  of  present  duty,  conspire 
to  awaken  us  to  immediate  action,  and  to  such 
action  as  shall,  in  some  good  degree,  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  our  obligations. 

We  therefore  request  and  beseech  all  pastors 
and  teachers  to  seek  by  the  prayerful  study  of 
God’s  Word  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  condition  and  needs  of  heathen  nations,  ^o 
know  more  of  God’s  w’ill,  and  our  duty  with 
reference  to  the  world’s  evangelization,  and  to 
teach  those  under  their  influence  the  relations 
to  the  whole  world  which  are  necessarily  implied 
in  Christian  discipleship,  and  the  privileges  and 
duties  growing  out  of  those  relations. 

We  would  call  upon  all  God’s  people,  espe- 
cialy  those  who  are  rich  in  this  world’s  goods, 
to  give  freely  of  their  substance  for  the  en¬ 
largement  and  generous  support  of  every  de¬ 
partment  of  missionary  work. 

We  recognize  with  devout  gratitude  to  God 
the  work  for  Foreign  Missions  which  has  been 
accomplished  by  Women’s  Missionary  Societies, 
the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations,  and  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies,  ard  similar  organizations,  and  we 
would  urge  all  Christians  to  unite  with  us  in 
the  prayer  that  these  organizations  may  be  still 
more  abundantly  blessed,  and  used  of  God  for 
the  advancement  of  His  cause  in  the  future. 

Finally,  with  a  tull  conviction  and  realization 
of  the  utter  uselessness  of  11  human  efforts^d 
pecuniary  gifts  without  God’s  presence  and  md, 
we  would  call  upon  all  God’s  people  to  unite 
in  earnest  prayer  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be 
poured  out  on  all  nations,  that  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  may  choose  and  send  forth  from  all 
Christian  lands  and  from  converts  in  unevan¬ 
gelized  lands  many  laborers  into  His  harvest, 
and  that  his  kingdom  may  come  and  His  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  August,  1891 

UtimstcvB  anh  Cl)urcl)C6. 

NEW  YORK. 

Rochester.— Tfic  Central  t7/urc7i.— Pastor  and 
officers  have  recently  issued  a  new  church 
manual  of  a  comprehensive  character,  and 
withal  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  bears  the  touch 
and  skill  of  the  Central’s  competent  stated 
clerk  and  efficient  elder,  F.  M.  Ellery.  And 
very  likely  Dr.  Stebbins,  the  pastor,  had  a  hand 
in  its  make  up.  He  is  now  resting  somewhere 
with  his  family  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Be¬ 
fore  he  left,  he  gave  his  people  a  strong  Gospel 
sermon,  founded  on  that  emphatic  confession 
of  faith  by  Peter  at  the  seaside  at  Cajiernaum, 
after  that  memorable  sermon  of  Jesus  to  His 
disciples  and  the  multitude,  at  which  so  many 
took  offence  and  “walked  no  more  with  H^m.” 
“We  believe  and  are  sure  that  Thou  art  that 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.”  It  gave 
great  satisfaction  and  spiritual  restfulness  to 
all  who  heard  it,  and  was  published  by  request 
of  the  Session  soon  after.  Copies  can  be  had, 
doubtless,  by  solicitation  and  the  req^uisite 
stamps.  There  have  been  added  to  this  church 
since  the  original  Bethel  organization,  from 
1836-1891,  3,328.  Present  membership  1,313, 
Sunday-school  1,200,  over  900  of  whom  are 
believe  to  be  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  Col¬ 
lections  on  the  Sabbath,  Sunday-schoul,  socie¬ 
ties,  etc.,  during  the  year  just  closed,  $10,452.29. 
Received  from  weekly  plages,  $9,583.25;  paid 
on  building  fund  of  the  new  auditorium,  $20,- 
027.70;  total,  $40,063.24.  Benevolences  from 
1836-1891,  $214,347.23;  congregational  expenses 
from  1836-1891,  $317,398.85;  total,  $551,775.78. 

Ripley. — The  Presbyterian  church  and  con¬ 
gregation  at  Ripley  are  enjoying  a  series  of 
meetings  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Smith, 
a  worthy  licentiate  of  Buffalo  Presbytery,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  class  of  ’91,  Auburn  Semi¬ 
nary.  The  church  has  secured  Mr.  Smith’s  ser¬ 
vices  for  one  year.  His  young  wife  greatly 


aids  in  sacred  song,  being  the  daughter  of  the 
noted  evangelists,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Willson. 
The  Willsons  are  here  with  us,  and  when  Mrs. 
Smith  and  her  mother,  with  the  strong  voice  of 
the  evangelist,  sing  out,  people  are  constrained 
to  come  with  us  and  join  in  our  worship. 

E.  S.W. 

‘Parma. — The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Parma 
has  recen'cly  suffered  great  losses  in  its  leading 
members  and  helpers.  In  the  late  work  of  grace 
there.  Judge  Bates,  a  long  -  time  friend  and 
worker,  too,  in  all  church  matters,  was  con¬ 
strained  to  unite  with  the  church  and  at  once 
took  up  all  Christian  duties.  But  disease  was 
upon  him,  and  soon  bore  him  to  the  grave.  It 
was  a  great  loss  to  his  earnest  pastor  (Rev.  G. 
L.  Hamilton)  and  his  family,  and  to  the  church 
and  community  also.  He  was  greatly  respected. 

Mendon. — The  pastor  of  the  Mendon  rural 
parish,  now’  lying  upon  the  new  Geneva  and 
Buffalo  road,  projected  and  built  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Company,  the  Rev.  Theodore  B.  Wil¬ 
liams,  has  just  enjoyeil  a  he|tlth-giving  outing 
in  the  North  Woods.  He  returns  in  fine  health, 
ready  for  his  work. 

Meridian.  —  Pastor  John  P.  MacPhie,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Palestine  Party,  found 
his  church  and  congregation  in  good  condition 
and  ready  to  wlecome  him  on  his  return.  In  a 
note,  not  intended  for  publication,  he  says:  “1 
am  glad  to  be  home  again  and  at  work.  My 
people  gave  me  a  cordial  and  hearty  reception 
on  Tuesday,  Aug.  4th.  An  address  of  welcome, 
refreshments,  music,  etc.,  made  up  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  evening.  During  my  absence, 
the  Endeavor  Society  put  a  beautiful  organ  in 
the  prayer- meeting  room,  and  all  the  work  of 
the  church  was  kept  up  well.  Mr.  J.  L.  Walker 
of  Auburn  Seminary,  who  supplied  my  church 
for  the  Summer,  gave  good  satisfaction.” 

Port  Jervis. — The  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  place  (the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hudnut) 
is  at  present  einoying  a  well-earned  vacation  at 
Northampton,  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  the  le¬ 
sion  having  granted  him  six  weeks.  During 
this  time  our  church  is  being  oupplied  by  the  ex¬ 
cellent  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church,  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  Reformed  Churches  uniting.  Dur¬ 
ing  July  Mr.  Hudnut  preached  to  the  two  con¬ 
gregations,  meeting  as  now,  one  Sunday  in  the 
Presbyterian  chur^  and  the  next  in  the  Re¬ 
formed.  The  arrangement  works  very  nicely, 
and  seems  to  please  everybody  interested. 
sides  doing  his  pastoral  work,  Mr.  Hudnut  was 
the  means  of  having  our  people  entertain  over 
one  hundred  “Fresh  Air  Children”  from  New 
York,  a  work,  by  the  way,  that  will  long  be 
remembered  by  our  town  people.  We  hope  the 
coming  Fall  and  Winter  may  record  a  large  in¬ 
gathering  of  those  born  of  the  Spirit.  Every¬ 
thing  at  present  points  that  way.  Our  people 
are  united,  all  our  societies  are  working  in  har¬ 
mony,  and  all  are  desirous  of  a  grand  revival. 

Stamford. — Sabbath,  Aug.  9,  was  a  happy 
day  for  the  pastor  and  members  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Stamford,  N.  Y.  (Rev.  L.  E. 
Richards  pastor),  the  occasion  being  the  conse 
cration  of  their  new  pipe  organ.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  pastor  from  Col.  iii.  16  on 
“Music  in  Worship.”  The  congregation  was 
very  large,  the  town  being  full  of  city  people. 
The  Rev.  John  Dixon,  D.D.,  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
offered  the  opening  prayer,  and  the  Rev.  E.  R. 
Craven,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Publi¬ 
cation,  offered  the  prayer  of  consecration.  Five 
years  ago,  when  the  new  church  was  dedicated. 
Dr.  Craven  preached  the  sermbn.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  a  double  pleasure  to  have  him  assist  on 
this  occasion.  The  regular  organist,  James  H. 
Riclurds,  son  of  the  pastor,  presided  at  the 
new  instrument.  Before  the  consecration  ser¬ 
vices  the  pastor  announced  that  the  funds  nec¬ 
essary  to  pay  for  the  instrument  were  all  pro¬ 
vided  for.  The  organ  was  built  by  Messrs. 
Hook  &  Hastings  of  Boston.  It  contains  17 
registers  and  455  pipes,  and  the  cost  was  $1,500. 
It  is  a  beautiful  instrument,  ornamental  and 
sweet-toned,  and  much  admired  by  the  visitors 
here.  Several  professional  organists  who  are 
sojourning  in  the  place  have  tried  it,  and  have 
expressed  their  pleasure  in  its  fulness  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  tone. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Port  Allegheny.— The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Ed¬ 
wards  has  resigned  his  pastoral  care  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  at  Port  Allegheny,  Pa. 

OHIO. 

Delaware. — The  Presbyterian  Church  having 
been  remodelled  and  thoroughly  renovated  at  a 
cost  of  $3,200,  was  rededicated  Sabbath,  Aug. 
9th,  by  impressive  services.  The  sermon  preach¬ 
ed  by  the  pastor,  A.  D.  Hawn,  D.D.,  from  the 
text  “Strength  and  beauty  are  in  His  sanctu- 
ary, ”  was  rich  in  thought  and  practical  in  ap¬ 
plication.  The  congregation  showed  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  beauty  and  completeness  of 
the  work  by  a  subscription  of  more  than  enough 
to  meet  the  balance  of  debt  incurred  by  the  im¬ 
provements.  S.  B.  B. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee. — Rev.  R.  M.  Ho  'ge  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  has  gone  to  Rhode  Island  for  his  vacation. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Schenck  of  Madison  supplies  his 
pulpit.  The  work  of  the  year  has  been  encour¬ 
aging.  Four  members  were  received  at  the  late 
communion  season,  and  there  were  large  acces 
sions  to  the  Sunday-school  and  the  Endeavor 
Society .  A  society  of  young  people  was  organ¬ 
ized  into  a  Junior  Endeavor.  New  chairs  for 
the  pulpit,  a  new’  organ,  and  a  reading-room  in 
the  church  parlors  are  features  of  the  vork. 

Galesville. — The  w’ork  of  the  church  moves 
forw’ard  under  Rev.  J.  L.  Gage.  At  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Galesville 
University,  the  corporate  name  was  changed 
to  Gale  College.  The  same  Faculty  continues. 
The  institution  is  pervaded  by  a  warm  religious 
spirit,  and  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Endeavor  societies  are  vigorous.  Presi¬ 
dent  J.  M.  Rogers  is  on  the  lookout  for  new 
students  and  tne  help  that  is  needed  for  the 
growing  institution.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Boardf  resolutions  of  respect  were  adopted  for 
the  late  Rev.  John  C.  Caldwell,  D  D.,  who  w’as 
a  trustee  of  the  institution  since  1878,  and  has 
served  several  years  as  President  of  the  Board. 
Dr.  Caldwell  died  at  La  Crosse  in  January  last, 
greatly  respected  and  loved,  and  his  death  was 
a  serious  loss  to  the  college. 

INDIANA. 

Logansport. — Dr.  D.  P.  Putnam  is  now  off 
on  a  vacation  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  meanwhile 
the  church  building  is  undergoing  improve¬ 
ments  in  decoration  and  furniture  at  a  cost  of 
about  $2,000,  the  money  for  which  is  already 
in  hand. 

ILLIN.OIS. 

Waynesville. — The  Waynesville  church  re¬ 
dedicated  its  house  of  worship  Aug.  2nd.'  No 
thorough  repairs  had  ever  been  made  upon  the 
building  since  its  erection,  a  period  of  over 
thirty  years.  The  building  was  painted,  belfry 
put  in  order,  and  a  new  vestibule  and  reading- 
room  put  in.  Both  the  vestibule  and  reading- 
room  can  now  be  thrown  open  so  as  to  form 
part  of  the  audience-room,  when  desired.  A 
new  iron  ceiling  takes  the  place  of  the  old, 
cracked,  stained  one  of  plaster.  Stained  glass 
window’s  from  the  works  of  the  Wells  Glass 
Company,  Chicago,  and  new  w’ainscoting  and 
paper  make  the  interior  a  very  cosy,  cheerful 
place  of  worship.  The  cost  was  aliout  $1,,100, 
of  w’hich  the  congregation  gave  $200  in  a  few 
minutes  time  at  the  service  of  rededication  as  a 
free-will  offering.  At  an  expense  of  $250  the 
ladies  have  added  a  very  tasteful  puljiit,  also 
chair,  communion  table,  carpet,  lamps,  and 
upholstery.  The  putting  in  of  a  furnace  will 
finish  the  work.  Now’  may  the  Lord  add  His 
blessing  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


'  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Good  Will.— Mr.  "W.  B.  Robe  of  Neogo,  Ill., 
late  of  the  Indian  Territory,  succeeds  Elder  W. 
K.  Morris  in  charge  of  the  mission  school  here, 
Mr.  Morris  having  gone  to  take  charge  of  the 
Omaha  mission  in  Nebraska. 

Galena. — This,  at  present,  our  newest  church 
in  the  Black  Hills,  has  enjoyed  the  labors  of 
Student  A.  Z.  Young  during  the  Summer,  and 
paid  his  entie  salary.  On  the  2nd  inst.,  Rev. 
E.  J.  Nugent,  Presby trial  Missionary,  conducted 
the  communion  service;  one  new  member  was 
welcomed  by  profession.  The  Rev.  J.  W,  Mor¬ 
gan,  now  caring  for  Whitew’ood,  will  minister 
to  this  church  also  after  Sent.  1st. 

Hill  City. — This  church,  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  tin  mines,  welcomed  eight  new  mem¬ 
bers  July  26th,  at  the  close  of  the  first  three 
months  service  of  their  minister.  Rev.  J,  C. 
Palmer,  late  graduate  of  McCormick.  The 
congregations  are  large,  the  Sabbath-school  re¬ 
organized  under  his  leadership,  has  now  eighty 
members,  and  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  have  lead 
in  the  payment  of  eighty  dollars  toward  com¬ 
pleting  their  church. 

Hot  Springs. — A  recent  hail  storm  broke  fifty 
dollars  worth  of  glass  in  the  windows  of  our 
tine  red  sandstone  house  of  worship  now  about 
complete.  This  congregation  are  still  in  need 
of  a  pastor. 

Rapid  City. — On  July  26th  this  church  wel¬ 
comed  four  more  new  members.  Pastor  H.  P. 
Wilber  returns  Sept.  1st  from  his  vacation 
among  friends  in  Ohio.  The  large  crops  and 
bright  prospiects  in  all  the  Black  Hills  region 
greatly  encourage  and  stimulate  endeavor,  and 
two  more  of  our  churches  hope  to  complete 
houses  of  worship  before  next  New  Year. 

Scotland.— Rev.  Calvin  H.  French  of  the  last 
senior  class  of  Union,  has  accepted  the  call  of 
this  church,  and  will  begin  his  labors  with  them 
not  later  than  Sept.  1st. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Boston. — Union  services  of  the  Fourth  Pres¬ 
byterian,  South  Baptist,  and  Phillips  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches  were  held  on  Sunday,  Aug.  16th, 
morning  and  evening  in  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church,  corner  of  Dorchester  and  Silver  streets, 
South  Boston,  and  ttie  ecifice  was  crowded,  the 
occasion  being  the  welcome  to,  and  first  sermon 
of  the  new  pastor.  Rev.  Frank  Haven  Hinman, 
late  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  It  evidently  gave  much 
satisfaction.  A  Boston  paper  says:  Although 
about  thirty-five  yt  ars  of  age,  Mr.  Hinman  is 
much  younger  looking,  and  as  he  stood  before 
tie  congregation,  his  appearance  was  almost 
youthful.  His  delivery  is  forcible,  his  enuncia¬ 
tion  perfect,  and  he  speaks  with  pleasing  flu¬ 
ency.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
discourse  he  held  the  rapt  attention  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  Having  a  sprinkling  of  Congrega- 
tionalists.  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians  as  his 
hearers,  he  chose  for  his  subject  “The  Power 
and  Influence  of  the  Bible,”  taking  as  his  text 
Psalms  cxix.,  129:  “Thy  testimonies  are  won¬ 
derful,  therefore  shall  my  soul  preserve  them.” 
After  referring  to  the  age  and  comTOsition  of 
the  Holy  Book,  the  speaker  said:  “  We  do  not 
fully  appreciate  all  the  privileges  that  are  be¬ 
stowed  upon  us.  I  always  like  to  converse 
with  a  man  who  reads  the  Bible  and  who  keeps 
one  in  his  house.  If  you  have  not  one,  you  do 
not  understand  the  fulness  and  power  of  God’s 
Word.  It  should  be  read  da  ly.  The  Bible  is 
wonderful  in  its  persistency.  Men  tried  to  give 
it  up  and  threatened  to  destroy  it,  yet  it  is  with 
us  to-day.  Bibles  torn  and  the  fragments' 
thrown  to  the  winds  have  brought  back  con-  I 
verts.  About  the  beg  nning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  was  said  that  the  day  was  near  when  I 
there  would  be  no  more  Bibles,  w’herea  5,000,- 
000  were  sold  during  last  year !  Such  is  the 
record ;  and  this  demand  is  growing  greater. 
The  Bible  is  with  us  to  stay.  This  Bible  says 
man  has  fallen  and  that  man  needs  redemption. 

“  How  can  I  be  saved  ?”  is  the  question  every  man 
asks  himself.  This  Bible  answers  that  and 
many  other  questions.  What  a  power  this 
book  is  I  My  mother,  when  1  was  but  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  put  a  Bible  into  my  hands, 
seemingly  saying,  “Gold  and  silver  I  have  none, 
but  what  is  better  I  give  you;  keep  it.”  I  tell 
you  that  was  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life. 
Take,  then,  my  brethren,  this  book  as  an  in¬ 
spiration,  as  a  guide,  and  pray  that  my  minis¬ 
try,  wh^ch  begins  here  to-day,  may  be  founded 
wholly  on  this  Book.” 

MET.t®  PULPITS  are  now  belni;  used  as  special  memo¬ 
rials.  Senn  for  photo^aphs  and  special  and  individual  deslgna. 
J.  A  R.  lAMB,  6U  ^armine  St.,  New  York. 

Laudes  Domini 

for  the  Sunday  School. 

the  author  o/"  Songs for  the  Sanctuary." 

The  great  success  —  already  in  use  in 
more  than  a  thousand  schools.  Its  music 
is  bright,  crisp,  and  yet  dignified. 

In  full  cloth,  strongly  bound,  printed  on  the  ^st 
paper  from  new  type;  half  as  large  again  as  most  simi¬ 
lar  books  and  costing  no  more.  A  single  sample  copy, 
postpaid,  for  35  cents,  and  money  refunded  if  book  is 
returned.  Take  no  new  book  without  examining  this. 

THE  CENTURY  CO., 

33  E.  lyth  St.,  New  York. 

Our  vest-pocket  hook  0/  Lessons  and  Golden  Texts 
for  ’gi-'g3  free  on  request. 


An  unusually  attractive  number. 

jiarper’^Fagazine 


SEPTEMBER. 


Insures 

Perfection 


ARTICLES. 


Fort  Warren 

Voluntary  Statement  from  Mr,  H.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Ph.  G.,  Hospital  Steward, 

U.  S.  A. 

“  Fort  Warren,  Boston,  June  16, 1891. 

“  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.: 

“  My  wife  and  cnild  have  been  taking  Hood's  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  for  the  past  two  years  and  it  has  done  them  both  an 
incalculable  amount  of  good.  We  came  here  from  Flor¬ 
ida,  one  of  the  yellow  fever  districts.  On  arrival  they 
were  weak,  aneemic  and  thoroughly  out  of  tone  in  every 
way,  I  tried  them  with  iron,  quinine,  etc.,  etc.,  but  wltn 
no  benefit. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

was  recommended  highly  by  a  personal  friend  in  the  ser¬ 
vice,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  it  is  just  as  good  as  you 
state.  Will  take  precious  good  care  not  to  be  without  It 
hereafter.  » 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter  together  with  my 
name  for  any  purpose  that  you  think  serviceable  and 


IN  EVERY  Re¬ 
ceipt  that  calls  for 
baking,  powder, 
use  the  “Royal.” 

Better  results  will 
be  obtained  because  it  is 
the  purest.  It  will  make 
the  food  lighter,  sweeter, 
of  finer  flavor,  more  di¬ 
gestible  and  wholesome. 

It  is  always  reliable  and 
uniform  in  its  work. 

"I  regard  the  Royal  Baking  Pow¬ 
der  as  the  best  manufactured.  Since 
its  introduction  into  my  kitchen  I 
have  used  no  other. 

“Marion  Harland." 

PRESBYTERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Eureka,  111., 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8th,  at  7:30  p.m. 

F.  A.  CoRNEtisoN,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  Sept.  2l8t,  at 
7:30  P.M.,  in  the  Church  at  Cbittenango. 

A.  H.  Fahnbstoch,  Stated  Clerk. 
Vlucennes  Presbytery  will  meet  In  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Rockport,  Indiana,  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  8th,  at 
7:30  P.M.  Blackford  Cocdit,  Stated  Clerk. 

Terre  Haute,  Aug.  3, 1891. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kearney  will  meet  in  Sumner, 
Neb.,  Sept.  8tn.  at  7:30  p.m.  Delegates  please  send  names 
at  once  to  Rev.  J.  W.  Roff,  pastor  of  Sumner  Church. 

J.  H.  Kefnard,  Stated  Clerk. 
Central  Cits ,  Neb.  Aug.  7th,  IMl. 

The  Fall  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cairo  is 
to  be  held  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois,  opening  Friday  even¬ 
ing  September  4th,  at  7:30,  P.  M.  B.  C.  Swan,  Stated 
Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  will  meet  at 
Canton,  S.  D.,  Tuesday.  Sept.  8th.  1891,  at  7:M  p.m.,  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Sessions  should  send  their  records 
to  this  meeting.  T.  B.  Bouohton,  Stated  Clerk. 

Winnebago  Presbytery  will  meet  at  Merrill,  Wls., 
8M»t.  8th.  at  7:30  p.m.  Hknkt  L.  Brown,  Stated  Clerk. 
Merrill,  Wls.,  Aug.  16th,  1891. 


Brown  Brothers  ^  Co., 

PBILA.,  NXW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORB. 

CONNRCTBD  BY  PRIVATB  W1BB8. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Pbila.  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’s 
We  buy  and  sell  all  first  class  Invest-  x  a  a 

ment  Secnritles  for  cnstomers.  We  re- IflYASrHIAlIl 
celve  acconnts  of  Banks,  Bankers  Cor- 
poratlons,  Firms  and  Indivldiials  on 
favorable  terms  and  make  collection  of  toCUIll  lUQSo 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  aB4 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  forelKB 
countries. 

Wealsobny  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  oa, 
-lAv/l/liC/1.  0  and  make  cable  transfera  to  all  points:  alM 
make  collections  and  issne  Commercial  and 
U1  Travellers’  Credits,  available  in  all  parts  ot  the 

Credit. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 

UH/nlTsT/ITES 
MATIOMAL  BA  UK, 

41  &  43  WALL  STKEET,  NEW  YORK. 
(Sank  owns  building  41  A  43  WaU  St.i 


Capital, 

Surplus, 


$500,000, 

$500,000, 


LOGAN  C.  MURRAY,  President. 

WILLIAM  P.  THOMPSON,  VIce-Prest.,- 

HRNRX  O.  HOPKINS.  »-V-> 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Businessk 


NOW  REA^I 

WSPSLTvB  No.  6, 


IRA  D.  8ANKRY, 

.TAMES  McORANAHAN,  GEORGE  C.  STEBRINS. 
231  HYMNS. 

PRICE,  $80  PER  HUNDRED  COPIES. 

Add  6  Cents  per  Copy  if  ordered  by  Mail. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.  THE  BI&LOW  &  MAIN  CO 

74  W.  4th.  St.,  ClBciBBatl.  76  E.  »tk  St.,  New  York. 

18  E.  leth  St.,  New  York.  81  BBBdoIpk  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  XEW  YORK  CHAMBER  OE  COMMERCE. 
By  Richard  Whbatlby.  With  9  Illustrations. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  yOTHIRG.  With  9  Illustra- 
trations  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey. 

LETTERS  OE  CHARLES  DICKEXS  TO  WILKIE 
COLLINS.  First  Instalment. 

Familiar  Utters  never  before  published,  written 
during  the  time  of  the  greatest  intimacy  between  the 
two  famous  novelists.  Edited,  with  notes  and  c<m- 
ments,  by  Laurence  Hutton. 

UNDER  THE  MINARETS.  Written  and  Illustrated 
by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

GERMANY,  FRANCE,  AND  GENERAL  EURO- 
EE  AN  EOLITICS.  By  Mr.  Db  Blowitz. 

A  remarkable  paper,  in  which  the  writer  forecasts 
the  future  politics  of  Europe,  and  predicts  a  cata¬ 
clysm  which  will  change  its  geography  according 
to  the  issue  of  the  combats  which  wUl  then  be  fought 
out. 

GLIMPSES  OE  WESTERN  ARCHITECTURE. 
CHICAGO.  2d  Paper.  By  Montgomehy  Schuyler. 
With  10  Illustrations. 

CHINESE  SECRET  SOCIETIES.  By  Frederick 
Boyle. 

The  history  of  some  of  the  most  impoiiant  secret 
societies  in  China,  to  whose  influence  the  recent  out¬ 
rages  upon  Christian  missUmaries  in  that  country 
are  attributed. 

AN  UNTOLD  STORY  OE  THE  FLORIDA  WAR. 
By  Harriet  PincKney  Huse. 

ELANTAGENET  LONDON.  II.  PRINCE  AND 
MERCHANT.  By  Walter  Besant.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated. 

FICTION. 

AN  IMPERATIVE  DUTY.  Part  III.  By  W.  D. 
Howells.— PETER  IBBETSON.  Part  IV.  Writ¬ 
ten  and  Illustrated  by  Geohoe  dd  Maurier.  —  A 
WHEAT-FIELD  IDYL.  A  Story.  By  Elizabeth 
Stoddard. 

The  Editorial  Departments  conducted,  as  usual,  by 
Oeorob  William  Curtis,  William  Dean  Howells, 
and  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

Literary  Notes.  By  Laurence  Hutton. 

Subscription  Price,  $4.00  a  Year. 


Presbytery  ot  Muncie  meets  at  Tipton,  Ind.,  Tuesday, 

Sept.  8th,  7:30  P.M.  Charles  Little,  Stated  Clerk.  I  Till"  Ifbfbiirfb 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  will  meet  in  the  North  Al  I  |  Hp  ISSlIrS 

Chapel  In  Elmira,  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th,  at  2  p.m.  Charles  I  I  Ik  iWWUkM 

C.  Carr,  Stated  Clerk.  - of  thb _ 

KteSSteSISS  Myterie  Boari  of  PoMcalion  aii 

G.  Rankin,  Stated  Clerk.  n  ,  ,  aL  f1  1  1  TIT  L 

he  Kalamazoo  Presbytery  will  meet  at  Decatur,  \n||0n|  W (iPl 

Tuesday  Sept.  8th,  at  7:30  P.M.  J.  A.  Ranney,  Stated  UUUUaill  UUUUUl  ITUIJl, 

Clerk.  I  OBJ  ni.  a 

An  Adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  1334  uilBStnUt  8tr66t,  PhllSdSlphlS,  PSm 
will  be  held  at  the  chapel  of  the  North  Presbyterian  _  ’  * 

Church  of  Geneva,  on  Mondav,  Aug.  31,  at  2  p.m,  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  AT 

The  Fall  Stated  Mr  etlng  of  the  Presbytery  of  Otsego  WARD  &  DRUMMOND’S. 

w  ill  be  held  at  Richfield  Springs,  Tuesday,  Sept.  8th,  at  ' 

7:30  p.m.  Frank  H.  Coffran,  Stated  Clerk.  711  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

-  -  Or  any  of  the  Depositories  or  BookselleiB  representlag 

MARRIAGES.  Board. 

QUICK-POWER.-Augi-St  10th.  1881,at  the  brlde’shome.  of  Periodicals  furnished  on  aw 

303  South  29tli  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  the  Rev.  W 11-  P'leavon 
bur  Fisk  Wood,  pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Sta¬ 
pleton,  S.  I.,  Mr.  William  Henry  Wood  Quick  to  Miss  • 

Sophia  Victoria  Power. 

IN  MKMOKIAM.— Monuments,  Memorial  Windows,  Memo-  ||  1^  I  Al  t  iki  n  I 

rial  tablets,  etc.  Special  designs  submitted.  Send  for  Ulus-  I  ■  1 1 IH  I  I IH  B  111  I  U  I 

trated  hand-book.  J.  &.  K.  LAMB.  SU  Carmine  St.,  New  Yoiic.  W  W  1 1  I  111  b  1 1  I  ^1  L 

WOODO  WN  CEMETERY.  I  nSUFanCG  001710311 V 

YYrOODLAWN  Station  (24th  Ward),  Harlem  Railroad.  .  a  a  s  ^ 

-  -  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

NOTICES.  _ 

-  Extract  from  Statement  made  January  let.  1891. 

MINUTER  AND  REPORTS-GBNERAL  ASSEMBLY.  ,  x  .  • 

Cloth-bound  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1891  Beserrea  for  Inanran<,«  In  fnnna.  •  ona  ,0. 

can  be  secured  by  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ,  iMBramie  in  force,  etc...  ».0M,SSS  T» 

In  the  U.  S.  A.,  by  forwarding  28c.  per  copy  to  the  under-  Bnrplna .  1,008,680  05 

signed.  The  price  to  all  other  persons  is,  clotb-bonnd  Policy  Holden  Surplos .  8,608,680  05 

Minutes,  $1.60;  paper-covered  Minutes,  $1.00.  Grnaa  Aaaata  ,  ... 

The  Reports  of  the  Boards  for  1891,  cloth-bound  in  vol-  *a#e*# .  5,5S7,Mg  84 

umes,  can  be  secured  by  ministers  for  28c.  per  volume.  - - 

Mk*  papr^?over°*!dcSp??8?^  cloth-bound  volumes.  Safety  Fund  .Policies  Issued. 

The  Alinutes  and  Reports  in  paper  covers  willjie  dls-  - 

tributed,  as  usual,  free  of  charge  to  ministers  of  ^esby-  r  r  tinnoe 

teries  which  have  paid  in  full  ffie  mileage  apportion-  rreeiaent. 

ments  due  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  the  sessions  CY80S  PECK,  Viee-Prea’t  and  Sec'v 

of  vacant  Churches.  Address  urur...  a...  „  .  y. 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  HEMRY  ErmHS,  2d  Vice-Pres  tand  Sec’/  Agency  Otf  t, 
980  Gilbert  Avenue,  Cincinnati.  O.  fOWARD  LAMMING,  WM.  A.  ROLMAM.  Aaet.  See' ye. 

DISCOVERY  DAY. 

Discovery  Day,  October  11th,  this  year,  falls  upon  Sun-  Main  Office,  100  Broadway,  New  Toik. 

day,  and  in  recognition  of  this  fact  the  Pan  Republic  _ 

Congress  Executive  Committee  have  called  upon  the  n  ii  TYT-PT'rtTTu'r.  d_  .  Z 

ministers  and  teachers  throughout  the  world  to  take  as  ™  DUTU/MiiiK,  Secretary  Brooklyn  Dept.. 

their  text  that  day,  the  words  from  Leviticus  26:10,  that  •  Cor.  Court  and  Montague  Streets,  Brooklya,  N.  Y, 

are  cast  in  the  everlasting  bronze  of  the  bell  that  rang  J,  J.  MCDONALD,  Manager  Western  Dent 

out  from  the  steeple  of  Independence  Hall  on  July  4th,  Rialto  Bnild^g  Chinum  Til 

1776,  the  news  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  o^  a  J  TAYLOR  Gen  Adlnater  ^Wcago,  DL 

these  United  States  of  America  had  been  adopted  by  the  i  aylok,  Gm.  A^nsteL  ^  ^  ^ 

Continental  Congress :  “  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  ^  tiJfiU.  Mi.  KlaNE,  Asst,  to  Gen.  Manager# 

the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  ”  D.  B.  WILSON,  Manager  Pacific  Coast  Dept. 

They  also  reouest  that  the  subject  matter  of  their  dls-  319  Pine  Street,  San  Francisou,  CaL 

course  should  be  the  Discovery  of  America,  what  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  has  been  to  the  world,  and  its  promise  for  the 

future.  They  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  sermons  and  ad-  nt-or.y’.&icin.  r-  ,  .... 

dresses  delivered  that  day  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Mr.  Wm.  O.  McDowell,  20  Spruce  Street,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  and  they  will  be  carefully  .hound  and  preserved 

for  future  generations.  The  full  committee  will  meet  in  '  - — 

Indedendauce  HaU  the  following  day,  October  12th,  and 

there  adopt  an  address  to  all  people  and  complete  the  or-  ■■  mk  bk  b  ■  ■  bb  ■  ■  ■  ^  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  a 

ganization  of  the  “Human  Freedom  League.’’  1^1111  TUT  AIITIIAflAI 

rUn  Int  AulUMN. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEHINABV.  _ 

7’0  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  23d,  1891.  ,  . 

The  Faculty  will  meet  incoming  students  in  the  Presl-  DOW  llDes  Ol  Scotoh, 

dent’s  room  at  10  A.M.  Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  p.m.  of  .  j -ku.  i.  .......  ... 

the  same  day.  The  opening  Address  will  be  delivered  by  fxSZlCll  XToveltlOS  ID.  DtGBS  Gtoods 

the  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.,  In  Adams  Chapel,  -  _  .  *  .  ,  , 

Thursday,  Sept.  24th,  at  8  p.m.  Students  are  urged  to  be  ^^®  ■“■Utumn.  AdvaDOe  styles  DOW  ID 

present  on  the  day  of  opening.  Nothing  is  gained  by  .. 
earlier  arrival.  reaOlDess. 

E.  M.  Kinosley,  Recorder.  ' 

Yale  Divinity  School,  with  the  privileges  of  tne  Uni¬ 
versity,  open  to  every  Christian  denomination  Profes- 

BORS  AND  Instructor:— Timothy  Dwight,  George  E.  I  3  3  A  > 

Day,  Samuel  Harris,  George  P.  Fisher,  Lewis  O.  Brastow,  ISmOO  UnPl’rOfini  Ju  Pft 

Edward  L.  Curtis.  Georae  B.  ^tevens,  Frank  C.  Porter,  JulllCw  IwIIjIiI  tjul  V  tJU  litJiB 
Mark  Bailey,  Gustave  J.  Stoeckel.  Begins  September  24)  aviwwi  vvi  J  WWIJ 

For  (».talogue  or  fuller  information,  apply  to  Gkoroe  E. 

BROADWAY  &  I  Ith  STREET, 

WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  . 

ALLEGHENY.  PA.  NEW  YORK. 

The  term  for  1891-1892  opens  on  Tuesday,  September  - - - 

16th.  Distribution  of  rooms  on  that  day.  For  catalogues  THREE  SPLENDID 

apply  to  > 

PROF.  T.  H.  ROBINSON.  OVRORFl  IVIAOQ 
316  Ridge  Avenue,  Allegheny,  Pa.  fl  LJ  A » 1  xa  y 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  .SEMINARY.  The  term  NE'W  EDITIONS, 

opens  Sept.  16, 1891.  For  catalogue  or  other  information  By  Prof.  H.  S.  Osborn,  LL.D. 

address  Willis  J.  Beecher,  clerk  of  Faculty,  Auburn,  Correct  to  thS  most  recent  discoveries,  July  1, 1891.  Su- 
New  York.  perb  for  Sunday  Schools,  Bible  Classes,  Colleges. 

-  1.  Palestine,  b  x  9^  ft.,  and  half  size.  2.  St.  Paul’s 

THK  HKTHANV  INSTITITTF  Y’OITITlilt''  ENTIRE  TRAVELS.  3.  WESTERN  ASIA,  6x414  ft.  [Id 

.  -  Y  I.  stitlte  COURSE.  Press,  Asia  and  Sinai.  Panorama  of  Jerusalem.! 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bethany  Insti-  nvrnnn  naan  mini  ■mirnn 

tute.  No.  105  East  Seventeenth  street.  New  York  City,  flXrllRn  MaP  PIIRI  .nHFRn 

under  tlie  direction  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  ii.  Ruliffson,  UAI  UIIU  IllHI  I  U  JLIOIILflO| 

gives  a  cheering  account  of  the  work  ot  the  year  just  OXFORD,  OHIO 

closed.  ’ 

There  have  been  special  encouragements  in  the  number -  - - 

of  students  and  the  practical  results  of  their  Christian 

labors.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Institute  to  give  the  essential  CPYDT  1110  DAI  CCTIIIC- 

truiniug  and  experience  to  those  seeking  preparation  for  Lu  III  nllU  I  ALku  I  lllLi 

missionary  work  at  home  or  abroad.  x  ,  , 

Young  women  of  our  evangelical  Churches  and  Chris-  by.  the  Inman  steamer 

tiau  Endeavor  Societies,  who  desire  such  a  course  will  x  2d.  There  are  a  few 

receive  this  Manual,  containing  all  necessary  informa-  o®rih8  vacant,  for  which  immediate  application  is  neces- 
tion,  on  writing  to  Rev.  A.  G.  Ruliffson,  106  East  17th  St.,  rvvjna  a 

New  York  City.  THOS.  COOK  AND  SON,  • 

_ _  261  Broadway,  New  York. 

STUDENTS  IN  POOR  HEALTH - 

Can  pursue  their  studies  at  Del  Norte  College,  Colorado, r>_  _ r..  .  xx.  - 

in  the  wonderfully  restorative  climate  of  the  San  Luis  COUNTRY  SEATS,  0““^  River.  In  Weel. 
Val  ey«  and  permanently  regain  tbeir  health.  Instruc-  '  cheeter  County,  Connecticut 

tions  thorough.  Standard  high.  \  HOUSES,  FARMS,  and  the  Berkshires. 

- -  DC  Ml  COT  ATP  E.  8.  MILLS.  JR., 

WANTED.  — At  Dr.  Strong’s  Sanitarium,  Saratoga  CO/A#C.  17  Eaat  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Springs,  N.  Y.,  an  advanced  Student  of  Medicine. 

First-class  references  required  with  the  application,  S. _ 

E.  SIBONQ. _ - - - jPASTOES  or  OOMJCTTZBS 

■pOR  SALE.-Oixan  for  church  or  law  house,  built  1  va^ 

X:  by  .Mason  &  Hamlin.  Two  Manuals,  21  Stops,  full  fll  Ih.n  Information  on  chnr^  hniniltll 

Cathedral  Pedals,  richly  carved  case  witL  pipe  top  and  ^  '  by  readlp? D’Orsar’s  Band 

heavy,  gilt  pipes.  Also  resonant  platform.  Eitri  bel-  11  pfanTbtiln^Q^ 

lows  and  motor.  All  in  perfect  order.  Address  A.  M.,  «  ’ 

168  South  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  R  .Wv  |  8TERE(M!HE0IE 


FOR  TNE  AUTUMN. 


James  McCreeiy  &  Co. 

BROADWAY  &  llth  STREET, 


NEW  YORK. 


,  THREE  SPLENDID 

OXFORD  MAPS, 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

By  Prof.  H.  S.  Osborn,  LL.D. 

Correct  to  thfe  most  recent  discoveries,  July  1, 1891.  •  Su¬ 
perb  for  Sunday  Schools,  Bible  Classes,  Colleges. 

1.  Palestine,  b  x  9^  ft.,  and  half  size.  2.  St.  Paul’s 
Entire  Travels.  3.  Western  Asia,  6  x  4J4  ft.  [la 
Press,  Asia  and  Sinai.  Panorama  of  Jerusaiem.l 

OXFORD  MAP  PUBLISHERS, 

OXFORD,  OHIO. 

EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE. 

Cook’s  Select  Fall  Party  sails  by.  the  Inman  steamer 
“City  of  New  York,  ’  September  2d.  There  are  a  few 
berths  vacant,  for  which  immediate  application  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

THOS.  COOK  AND  SON,  • 

261  Broadway,  New  York. 

COUNTRY  SEATS.  OnHnd^n  River.  In  Week- 
'  cheBter  County,  Connecticut 

HOUSES,  FARMS,  and  the  Berkshires. 

oca /  C^TA  TP  mills.  JR., 

nCBL  COIBtC.  1 7  Eaat  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


name  for  any  purpose  that  you  think  serviceable  and  II  A  A  nnnTlimO  - - 

more  especially  for  those  who  I  know  are  unhappy  and  HAKI'KK  XJ  KKII  I  QiyifCV’fi  LATEJST  AND  BEST, 

miserable  on  account  of  ill  health.’’— H.  Graham,  Ph.O.,  Unlll  ImII  DllU  I  lltltOl  OnHlkCT  O  Edition  of  GOSPEL  H 


Hospital  .steward,  U.  S.  Army. 

N.  B.  Be  sure  to  get 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

The  best  blood  purifier,  the  best  nerve  tonic,  the  best 
bnilding  up  medicine. 


PUBLISHERS, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


QAUlf  CV’Q  latest  and  best.  Christian  Endeavor 
OnllIVCT  O  Edition  of  GOSPEL  HYMNS  No.  6.  By  Ira 
D.  Sankey,  James  McGranahan,  and  Geo.  C.  Stebbins.  216 
pages  CHOICEST  NEW  MUSIC,  and  all  the  OLD  favorites. 
Used  with  great  success  at  the  great  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  (Convention 
In  Minneapolis.  In  qUANXiTiEs  by  express  35  cents  bach. 
Sample  copy  by  mail,  postpaid,  40  cents.  For  sale  by  all 
mnslc  dealers,  or  direct  by  PUB.  DEPT.  U.  S.  C.  E.,  50  Brom- 
field  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


- * - jPASTOES  or  OOMJCTTZBS 

I  about  to  Build,  Remodel,  or  Vtoo- 

I  BATE  CHUKCHES.  can  obtain  tbIu*. 

]|V  ,  U'>r'  I  e  formation  on  church  but  Idlnc 

SI  by  reading  D’Orsay’s  Band  Book  on 

P.aus,  stained  Qlaae.VentllaUon,  an4 

I  STERE04»E0IE 

$r  SECCO  PAIITllti. 

ffilAEuBESm  This  new  method  ot  Oinrch  Deco- 
lilBlMwrMl  retlon  la  far  auperlor  to  Fresco.  Th» 
— ^iKgijlBjaialEEgj  colors  are  soft,  rich,  Impetlshabls, 
S?S9EB3BiSM7^’*?S!*!n»n(i  proof  against  leaky  loots.  Plan# 
for  new  or  the  remodelling  or  decoration  of  old  churches 
famished.  Hand  book  sent  free  to  pastors  and  commit¬ 
tees.  Address  D.ORSAY  *  CO.,  Rooms  68  and  68  Bibis 
Uonse,  New  York.  Refer  to  EMitors  of  this  t>aper. 
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UNSATISFIED. 

By  George  Cooper. 

If  I  could  only  fly  and  sing," 

A  tiny  daisy  said. 

Delight  to  every  heart  I'd  bring ! 

I'd  cleave  the  bine  o'erhead. 
From  earliest  glimmer  of  the  day 
Until  the  sunset's  glow  ; 

But  on  the  dull  earth  I  must  stay. 
And  still  be  meek  and  low." 


"  If  I  could  only  star  the  field, 

As  yonder  daisies  meek. 

What  joy  unto  the  sight  I'd  yield  !— 

More  than  my  song  can  speak. 

The  dew  would  gem  me,  night  and  morn ; 

I'd  dance  amid  the  shower ; 

What  pity  I  a  bird  was  born. 

How  sweet  to  be  a  flower !" 


“  If  I  could  only  live  like  these,— 
Glad  bird  and  daisy  bright ! 

I  cannot  soar  among  the  trees. 
To  give  the  world  delight. 

^n  gay  attire  I  never  shine ; 

Though  cheery  is  my  note. 
Only  a  cricket's  life  is  mine. 

In  summer  fields  remote.” 


A  merry  wind,  just  passing  by. 

Laughed  out,  as  laughs  a  child : 

"  To  change  your  sphere,  how  vain  to  try. 

Bird,  cricket,  daisy  mild  I 
God  put  you  in  the  proper  place 
To  do  bis  gentle  will ; 

Contentment  is  the  sweetest  grrace 
That  comes  our  lives  to  All." 

— Sunday  School  Times. 


MY  FIRST  STORE  DOLL. 


grandsiother’s  story. 


By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

“When  the  corn  is  all  cut,  if  notliing happens 
to  prevent,  I  shall  go  to  the  city  for  a  visit.” 
When  iny  mother  said  these  words  she  stood  in 
the  front  door  of  the  farm  house  bidding  my 
father’s  cousin  good  bye.  To  me  she  was  a  verf 
fine  lady,  and  I  knew  my  mother  regarded  her 
as  above  the  generality  of  people,  or  she  would 
not  have  opened  the  best  room  every  day  for 
her  to  sit  in.  I  opened  my  eyes  in  wonder,  for 
my  mother  was  a  stay-at-home  body  and  had 
never  spent  a  night  away  from  home  since  I 
was  born,'  and  I  was  nearly  eight  years  old. 

After  our  guest  bad  gone  I  asked  mother  if 
she  were  realty  going  to  the  city,  for  I  had  be¬ 
gun  already  to  have  a  sinking  feeling  in  my 
heart  at  the  thought  of  parting  with  her.  She 
quieted  my  fears  by  saying,  “You  need  not  be¬ 
gin  to  think  about  it  now,  dear,  for  it  will  be 
nearly  three  months  before  the  com  will  be 
ready  to  cut,  and  nobody  knows  what  may  hap¬ 
pen  before  that  time.  But  if  I  go  I  will  bring 
you  a  store  doll.” 

Although  I  dreaded  being  left  at  home  with¬ 
out  mother,  I  could  not  help  hoping  that  noth¬ 
ing  would  happen  to  prevent  her  going  to  the 
city,  for  a  store  doll  was  something  I  had  nffveT 
even  dared  to  wish  for.  My  mother  had  often 
made  me  a  doll  out  of  a  pillow,  by  tying  her 
blue  checked  apron  around  it,  but  I  always 
associated  it  with  a  fat  girl  who  went  to  our 
school,  and  for  whom  I  had  quite  a  dislike. 
But  the  dolls  of  smaller  size  made  out  of  a  roll 
of  clothv  with  a  smaller  roll  fastened  on  the 
back  for  arms,  were  very  dear  to  me.  1  got  my 
older  brother  to  make  marks  with  ink  where 
the  eyes  and  nose  and  mouth  ought  to  be,  and 
then  I  rubbed  the  quill  pen  filled  with  ink 
over  the  back  of  the  head  for  hair. 

My  mother  had  a  hard  summer  that  year.  Our 
farm  was  a  large  one  and  there  were  no  labor 
saving  machines  to  make  the  work  easier,  conse¬ 
quently  my  father  had  a  number  of  hired  men. 

I  well  remember  the  two  tables  my  mother  was 
obliged  to  put  together  to  make  room  for  them 
all,  and  the  large  loaves  of  rye  bread  she  cut  up 
for  every  meal.  Being  a  dairy  farm,  my  mother 
bad  a  great  deal  of  butter  and  cheese  to  make. 

I  was  very  proud  to  think  that  a  rich,  promi¬ 
nent  family  in  Albany  always  had  a  jar  of  her 
June  butter  packed  to  be  sent  to  them  in  the 
fall. 

The  days  were  long  days  in  childhood,  and 
the  summer  seemed  to  linger  later  than  ever. 
But  the  time  came  when  the  corn  was  all  cut,  I 
the  extra  help  was  sent  away,  and  Sally  Sage 
was  engaged  to  come  and  keep  house  for  my 
mother  for  two  weeks.  • 

It  is  seventy  years  ago  this  autumn  that  she 
made  that  visit,  but  I  remember  perfectly  how 
she  looked  when  she  was  ready  to  go,  and  the 
choking  sensation  in  my  throat  when  she 
stooped  down  and  put  aside  her  long  black  lace 
veil  to  kiss  me  good  bye. 

I  could  readily  see  that  she  felt  sorry  to  part 
with  me,  for  I  discovered  a  tear  in  the  comer 
of  her  eye.  She  was  not  a  demonstrative  wo¬ 
man  ;  people  were  not  as  much  so  in  those  days 
as  they  are  now,  and  that  tear  made  a  great 
impression  on  my  childish  heart.  My  father 
carried  the  small  haircloth  trunk,  studded  with 
brass  nails,  out  to  the  gate,  and  soon  the  stage 
coach  came  rattling  up,  and  the  trunk  was 
strapped  on  behind.  I  think  I  never  have  seen 
such  a  look  of  lovelight  on  any  face  as  there 
was  on  my  mother's  as  she  turned  to  look  after 
us  but  of  the  stage  coach  window,  when  the 
driver  started  up  his  horses.  Albany  was  only 
thirty-six  miles  away  from  our  home,  but  there 
were  no  railroads  then,  and  it  seemed  a  long 
distance  off. 

I  was  the  only  girl  in  the  family,  and  my  five 
brothers  were  very  fond  of  me  and  told  me  not 
to  cry.  Was  I  not  to  have  a  store  doll  when 
mother  came  hornet 

But  it  was  such  a  grey,  chilly  morning  that  I 
could  not  help  feeling  desolate  enough,  and  I 
went  up  to  my  room  under  the  eloping  roof  and 
kneeled  down  by  the  high  post  bedstead,  and* 
burying  my  face  In  the  feather  bed,  I  gave  full 
vent  to  my  tears,  and  I  prayed  to  God  to  keep 
my  dear  mother  from  danger  and  bring  her 
safely  home  again.  Before  I  could  bathe  my 
eyes  Sally  Sage  called  from  the  kitchen,  in  a 
loud,  shrill  voice,  “  ’Mandy,  hain’t  you  going 
to  come  and  wash  up  the  breakfast  dishes  t” 
ran  down  the  back  stairs*  in  a  hmry,  for  I  stood 
in  awe  of  Sally  Sage.  She  was  the  one  woman 
in  town  who  went  about  doing  work  wherever 
and  whenever  she  could — “  filling  gaps  for  folks 
as  she  expressed  it.  She  was  very  prim  and 
precise  in  her  ways,  and  a  person  who  never 
seemed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  children.  She 
sat  in  a  pew  in  front  of  us  at  church  and  often 
went  to  sleep,  and  her  large  turkey  feather  fan 
would  move  more  and  more  slowly  until  it 
would  fall  down  into  her  lap.  Then  she  would 
rouse  herself  and  sit  up  straight  and  trim  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  At  such  times  she  bit 
off  a  piece  of  ginger  root  or  a  bunch  of  caraway 
seeds  which  she  carried  in  her  band. 

Sally  instantly  saw  that  I  had  been  crying, 
and  she  said,  “Well,  well,  I  never  see  the  beat 
— crying  ’cause  your  ma’s  gone  out  to  Albany 
for  a  little  spell.  What  would  you  do  if  your 
mother  should  die,  I  wonder  *  I  hain’ t  had  no 
mother  sence  I  was  a  baby.  Such  a  great  gal 
as  you  b3,  going  up  chambsr  to  cry !” 

No  wonder  Sally  Sage  was  so  unfeeling.  She 
hadn’t  had  any  mother.  My  heart  was  full  of 
pity  for  her  then,  and  I  was  very  careful  to 
tell  my  brothers  what  she  had  told  me,  and  to 
beg  them  not  to  track  mud  over  her  clean  floor, 
for  Sally  was  a  person  who  never  had  a  mother 
to  love  her. 

Sally  Sage  spun  a  lot  of  yam  for  our  stock 
ings,  and  wove  a  rag  carpet  for  the  sitting  room 


while  mother  was  gone.  She  was  a  great 
worker  and  people  could  always  rely  upon  her 
doing  her  very  best.  She  prided  herself  on  not 
being  “an  eye  servant.” 

The  two  weeks  mother  was  gone  seemed  al¬ 
most  as  long  as  the  whole  summer  to  me,  and 
when  the  afternoon  came  for  her  to  come  home 
I  kept  watch  at  the  west  window  until  I  saw 
the  horses’  heads  peering  through  the  thick 
trees  that  lined  the  mountain  road.  Then  I  ran 
down  and  told  Sally,  and  she  put  the  tea  kettle 
on  and  prepared  the  supper  as  quickly  as  she 
could.  Mother  said  she  was  never  so  happy  in 
her  life  as  she  was  when  she  got  home.  She 
told  father  to  open  the  trunk  at  once  so  she 
could  get  out  the  store  doll. 

I  have  had  many  fine  gifts  since  then,  but 
never  one  that  could  compare  with  that  doll, 
as  far  as  my  happiness  and  pride  were  concern¬ 
ed.  My  father’s  cousin  had  dressed  it  in  a 
piece  that  had  been  left  of  her  brown  and  gold 
changeable  silk  dress.  I  can  remember  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  that  doll's  face  now.  It  had  flaxen 
curls  hanging  down  at  the  side,  blue  eyes  and 
pink  cheeks.  It  was  a  wax  doll.  Of  course  it 
was  too  fine  for  me  to  play  with  except  at 
stated  times,  but  I  kept  it  in  the  top  drawer  of 
the  bureau  in  the  .'ipare  room,  and  I  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  look  at  it  every  day,  and  to  hold  it  for  a 
short  time.  On  special  days,  when  we  had 
company,  I  was  told  that  I  could  play  with  it. 

I  named  it  Miss  Arabella  Cogswell,  after  the 
pretty  young  lady  in  the  city,  whose  father  and 
mother  thought  so  much  of  our  June  butter. 

After  a  time  my  mother  let  me  have  the  doll 
to  play  with  every  day,  but  girls  at  that  time 
were  expected  to  outgrow  their  affection  for 
dolls  at  an  early  age,  and  when  I  was  ten  years 
old  I  was  ashamed  to  lie  seen  holding  a  doll, 
and  so  I  used  to  go  up  in  the  garret  and  “  take 
comfort”  with  Miss  Arabella  Cogswell  all  alone 
by  mj’self,  long  after  the  family  thought  I  was 
done  with  dolls  forever. 

When  I  was  eleven  years  old  the  ladies  in  our 
town  filled  a  box  to  send  to  a  missionary  in 
Turkey.  My  mother  told  me  about  the  little 
girl  there  who  lived  with  heathen  children,  and 
who  had  no  privileges  such  as  I  had  in  my  fa¬ 
vored  country,  and  hoped,  now  that  I  was  such 
a  great  girl,  that  I  would  send  the  doll  to  her. 
So  after  many  struggles  with  what  Sally  Sage 
called  my  “  depraved  nature,  ”  I  put  the  doll  in 
the  missionary  box. 

It  took  a  long  time  then  to  hear  from  those 
far-off  countries,  and  it  was  a  year  before  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  letter  from  that  little  girl’s  motbei 
telling  of  the  doll’s  safe  arrival  and  the  delight 
of  the  child  at  receiving  such  a  beautiful  gift. 
I  have  that  letter  now,  and  shall  keep  it  as 
long  as  I  live,  for  somehow  I  still  have  a  great 
affection  for  the  store  doll  of  my  childhood,  the 
giving  up  of  which  made  me  feel  for  a  time 
much  as  I  thought  then  that  Mrs.  Deacon  Fair- 
child  felt  when  she  gave  up  her  only  daughter 
for  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions. 


CARRIER  PIGEONS  IN  JOURNALISM. 


STRIKER  STOWE’S  WAY. 


Our  young  people  will  be  interested  in  read¬ 
ing  this  article  on  “Carrier  Pigeons”  taken 
from  Chamber’s  Journal. 

The  Edinburgh  evening  papers  have  a  trained 
service  of  carrier  pigeons  for  use  at  race  meet¬ 
ings,  foot-ball  or  cricket  matches,  shooting 
competitions;  and  in  out-of-the-way  districts 
where  there  is  no  telegraph  or  telephone  within 
easy  reach,  they  are  often  very  useful.  In 
connection  with  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Dis¬ 
patch  (with  which  the  writer  is  most  familiar), 
the  pigeons  are  important  adjuncts  to  the  re¬ 
porting  staff.  They  are  housed  in  quarters 
specially  erected  for  them  on  the  flat  roof  of  the 
office,  the  dovecot  including  an  ingenious  trap 
arrangement  and  electric  bell.  Many  people 
have  a  very  hazy  idea  as  to  what  a  carrier 
pigeon  can  and  cannot  do.  They  seem  to  im¬ 
agine  that  it  is  possible  to  send  the  bird  out  as 
well  as  in,  and  that  with  a  little  training  it 
can  even  be  induced  to  go  to  the  nearest  res¬ 
taurant  for  the  reporter’s  lunch.  Of  course 
that  is  all  nonsence.  What  a  reporter  expects 
a  pigeon  to  do  is  that  it  shall  fly  straight  home 
from  the  place  where  it  is  liberated. 

A  few  words  as  to  how  it  is  done.  When  a 
reporter  desires  to  use  the  pigeons  he  leaves 
word  the  night  before  with  the  person  in  charge 
of  them.  This  is  very  necessary.  When  they 
are  to  fly  far  on  any  particular  business,  it  is 
better  that  they  should  only  be  lightly  fed  in 
the  morning.  The  pigeons — two  or  four,  as 
may  be  required — are  caught  in  the  morning 
and  placed  in  a  comfortable  wicker  or  tin  bas¬ 
ket — like  a  small  luncheon  basket — with  com¬ 
partments.  The  reporter  when  he  leaves  the 
office  carries  the  basket  with  him.  He  also 
provides  himself  with  a  book  of  fine  tissue 
paper,  “  flimsy.  ”  and  a  sheet  of  carbonized  paper, 
“a  black.”  He  writes  his  report  very  legibly 
and  compactly,  so  as  to  put  as  much  on  a  page 
of  “flimsy”  as  it  will  possibly  hold.  Then  he 
rolls  the  “flimsy”  neatly  up  and  attaches  it  to 
the  leg  of  the  bird  by  means  of  an  elastic  band. 
Or  he  may  send  two  pages  of  “  flimsy,  ”  one  on 
each  leg.  The  pigeon  being  released,  makes 
straight  for  home.  In  the  carrier  pigeon  the 
home  instinct  is  strongly  implanted ;  and  if  the 
bird  has  been  taken  off  its  nest,  it  has  an  ad¬ 
ditional  reason  for  wishing  to  get  back  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  also  knows  that  there  is  a  good 
feed  of  peas  and  maize  awaiting  it  at  the  end  of 
its  journey. 

Arriving  at  the  neiyspaper  office,  it  alights 
on  the  edge  of  the  dovecot.  To  get  through 
the  usual  circular-headed  opening,  it  pushes  be¬ 
fore  it  a  couple  of  light  wires,  and  these  falling 
after  it  close  the  aperture.  The  bird  is  howevei 
not  yet  in  the  cot.  It  has  only  got  the  length 
of  the  trap.  The  trap,  two  feet  square  or  so, 
has  a  flooring  set  upon  an  electric  spring.  The 
weight  of  the  bird  pressing  down  the  spring, 
releases  an  electric  current,  which  rings  a  bell 
in  the  sub  editor’s  room.  The  bird  thus  heralds 
its  own  arrival.  A  boy  assistant  proceeds  up 
stairs,  takes  the  pigeon  from 'the  trap,  removes 
the  message  from  its  legs,  and  opening  the 
sliding  door  allows  it  to  enter  the  cot,  where  it 
is  welcomed  by  its  sorrowing  mate. 

Some  of  the  pigeons  fly  straight  and  fast. 
Others  are  not  so  reliable.  Few  loiter  on  the 
way ;  but  they  frequently  are  in  no  great  hurry, 
if  the  weather  be  fine,  to  enter  the  trap.  They 
prefer  to  son  themselves  on  the  ridge  of  a 
neighboring  bouse.  The  feelings  of  a  sub-editor 
waiting  for  the  end  of  a  meeting  or  the  result 
of  a  foot-ball  match  under  such  circumstances 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  At  the 
Altcar  coursing  meeting  the  pigeon  that  brought 
the  result  of  the  final  in  the  Waterloo  cup 
was  shot  as  it  neared  its  cot  so  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  such  delay.  But  the 
Edinburgh  carriers  have  not  yet  had  such  hard 
lines  meted  out  to  them.  For  press  purposes 
carrier  pigeons  are  seldom  flown  farther  than 
twenty  miles  from  home.  But  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  in  use  within  a  ten  mile  radius  of  the 
city,  and  often  do  good  work.  It  was  a  carrier 
pigeon  that  brought  to  Edinburgh  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  first  trmn  with  royalty  in  it  had 
passed  over  the  Forth  Bridge.  The  bird  was 
liberated  from  a  carriage  window  of  the  royal 
train  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  and 
went  home  in  about  eight  minutes.  Other 
pigeons  took  messages  from  both  sides  of  the 
Forth  recording  the  progress  of  the  ceremonials. 


For  years  Striker  Stowe,  a  tall,  powerful 
Scotchman,  had  held  the  oosition  of  “boss 
striker”  at  the  steel  works.  Nearly  all  the  men 
in  his  department  were  hard  drinkers,  and  he 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

But  one  day  it  was  announced  among  the 
workmen  that  he  had  become  religious;  and, 
sure  enough,  when  pressed  to  take  a  drink,  be 
said: 

“I  shall  never  drink  mair,  lads.  No  drunkard 
can  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

The  knowing  ones  smiled,  and  said:  “Wait  a 
bit.  Wait  till  hot  weather— until  July.  When 
he  gets  as  dry  as  a  gravel  pit  he  will  give  in. 
He  can’t  help  it.” 

But  right  through  the  hottest  months  he 
toiled,  the  sweat  pouring  off  in  streams :  yet  he 
seemed  never  tempted  to  drink. 

Finally,  as  I  was  taking  the  men’s  time  one 
evening.  I  stopped  and  spoke  to  him,  “Stowe,” 
said  I,  “you  used  to  take  considerable  liquor. 
Don’t  3'ou  miss  it?” 

“Yes,”  said  he.  emphatically. 

“  How  do  you  manage  to  keep  away  from  it  ?” 

“Weel,  just  this  way.  It’s  now  tan  o’clock, 
isn’t  it ?” 

“Yea.” 

“Weel,  to-day  is  the  twentieth  o’  the  month. 
From  seven  to  eight  I  asked  that  the  Lord  would 
help  me.  He  did  so,  an’  I  put  down  a  dot  on 
the  calendar,  right  near  the  twenty.  From  eight 
till  nine  He  kep’  me,  and  I  put  down  another 
dot.  From  nine  till  tan  He’s  kep’  me  an’  noo 
I  gie  Him  the  glory  as  I  put  down  the  third  dot. 
Just  as  I  make  these,  I  pray,  ‘O  Lord,  halp  me 
— halp  me  to  fight  it  for  another  hour.’  ” 

“  How  long  shall  you  ke^p  this  up  ?”  I  inquired. 

“Alio’  my  life,”  was  the  honest  reply.  “It 
keeps  me  sae  full  o’  peace  an’  happiness  that  I 
wouldn’t  gie  it  up  for  anything.  It  is  as  if  He 
took  me  by  the^’liand,  and  said:  'Wark  awa.’ 
Striker  Stowe,  I’m  wi’ye.  Dinna  be  fearfu’. 
You  teck  care  o’  veer  regular  wark,  an’  I’ll  see 
to  the  de’il  an’  the  thirst,  an’  they  shallna 
trouble  j  e.’  ” — H  C.  Pearson,  in  the  Contribu¬ 
tor. 


BLACKKIUnS  <iO  SAILING. 


They  are  excellent  sailors,  too,  and  not  at  all 
given  to  seasickness.  They  go  yachting  in  a 
snug  harbor  the  April  river  makes  of  a  little 
meadow  near  mj*  window — put  to  sea  in  true 
nautical  style  on  the  bits  of  driftwood  that 
have  sailed  in  on  purpose  seemingly  for  their 
accommodation.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  over  who  should  carry  whom,  and  the 
dapper  little  gentlemen  urged  their  canoes  with 
the  effusiveness  of  hackmen.  “This  boat,  lady; 
take  this  boat,  the  largest  and  finest!”  they 
shrieked,  while  one  excited  boatman  called 
loudly:  “They’ll  droum  you.  drown  you — ^all  the 
boats  but  mine!”  But  none  of  the  lassies  paid 
the  least  attention  to  his  warning.  They  sailed 
about  the  fields  for  hours,  entering  into  the 
sport  with  the  vim  and  enthusiasm  of  school¬ 
boys. 

It  was  a  miniature  sea,  with  all  its  dangers. 
Huge  cakes  of  ice  like  icebergs  bore  down  upon 
them,  and  collisions  were  frequent,  when  the 
dark-skinned  crew  took  to  their  wings  to  avoid 
disaster.  The  less  venturesome  redwings  en¬ 
viously  watched  the  party  from  the  tree  over¬ 
head,  crackling  and  splintering  the  notes, 
breaking  off  the  musical  chords  and  scattering 
them  pellmell  upon  the  sunshine.  Their  voices 
blend  with  the  crisp  spring  mornings,  when 
the  keen  sunshine  is  cutting  the  traces  of  lin¬ 
gering  snowdrifts,  and  they  wend  their  way  to 
the  river  with  low -murmured  satisfaction. 
Even  when  the  full  bird  chorus  sounds  through 
the  “rarest  day  in  June”  I  would  not  like  the 
blackbird  to  be  silent.  The  woods  would  be 
very  mute  if  only  the  thrushes  sang — me  what 
ability  you  possess — the  blackbirds  should  not 
hide  their  one  talent. — Frank  Leslie’s  Popular 
Monthly  for  August. 


AGAINST  THE  SALOONS. 


“I  cannot  consent,  as  yonr  Queen,  to  take 
revenue  from  that  which  destroys  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  my  subjects.” — Queen  of  Madagascar. 

“The  deriving  of  vast  sums  for  the  revenue 
from  the  bitter  suffering  and  grinding  pauper¬ 
ism  of  the  .people  is  a  terrible  offense,  Canon 
Wilberforce. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


“To  sell  rum  for  a  livelihood, is  badj enough, 
but  for  a  whole  community  to  share  the  respon¬ 
sibility  and  guilt  of  such  a  traflBc  seems  a  worse 
bargain  than  that  of  Eve  or  Judas. ’OKcrace 
Greeley.  1 


“If  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  ispmmoral, 
then  of  necessity  are  the  laws  which  authorize 
the  traffic  immoral.  And  if  the  law^  are  im¬ 
moral,  then  we  must  be  immoral  if  we  do  not 
protest  against  them.” — Gerritt  Smith. 

“And  if  a  loss  of  revenue  should  accrue  to  the 
United  States  from  a  diminished  consumption 
of  ardent  spirits,  she  will  be  a  gainer  of  a  thou¬ 
sand-fold  in  the  health,  wealth,  and  happiness 
of  the  people.” — Justice  Greer,  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 


“  It  is  true,  I  cannot  prevent  the  introduction 
of  the  flowing  poison ;  gain  seeking  and  corrupt 
men  will,  for  profit  and  sensuality,  defeat  my 
wishes ;  but  nothing  will  induce  me  to  derive  a 
revenue  from  the  vice  and  misery  of  my  people.” 
— Emperor  of  China. 


“Gentlemen,  I  cannot  permit  a  question  of 
mere  revenue  to  be  considered  alongside  of  a 
question  of  morals;  but  give  me  a  sober  popula¬ 
tion,  not  wasting  their  earnings  on  strong 
drink,  and  I  will  know  where  to  get  my  rev¬ 
enue.” — Gladstone,  to  the  brewers  of  London. 


“Should  these  wages  of  iniquity  be  put  into 
the  treasury  ?  They  are  the  price  of  blood,  and 
in  their  aggregate  would  be  inadequate  to  buy 
fields  enough  to  bury  the  multitudes  w’ho  are 
the  victims  of  the  dreadful  traffic  for  whose 
profits  they  sell  the  people’s  sanction.” — State 
Board  of  Cli; 


harities  of  Pennsylvania,  1871. 


“If  the  revenue  diminished  from  increased 
habits  of  temperance,  the  amount  of  wealth 
such  a  change  would  bring  to  the  nation  would 
utterly  throw  into  the  shade  the  amount  of 
revenue  that  is  now  derived  from  the  spirit 
duty ;  and  we  should  not  only  see  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  a  diminution  of  the  revenue  from  such  a 
cause,  but  we  should  find  in  various  ways  that 
the  exchequer  would  not  suffer  from  the  losses 
which  it  might  sustain  in  that  direction.” — Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer. 

“  I  find  in  the  cities  and  counties  where  the 
prohibitory  law  is  well  enforced,  crime  and  po¬ 
lice  expenses  fall  off  wonderfully.  Not  a  saloon 
is  open  in  this,  the  largest  city  in  the  State. 
The  sheriff  of  this  county  told  me  a  few  days 
since  that  he  had  apoiled  his  business  by  en¬ 
forcing  the  law.  He  also  stated  that  he  was 
glad  of  it.  Several  of  the  judges  have  recently 
told  me  that  there  was  a  marked  falling  off  in 
criminal  business  in  their  courts  in  consequence 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  judicial  districts  without  a  single  open 
saloon. '  If  our  courts  and  sheriffs  and  constables 
would  do  their  duty  properly  the  saloon  would 
soon  be  completely  driven  out.”  —  Gov.  Wm. 
Larrabee,  of  Iowa. 


SOME  THINGS  WORTHY  OF  NOTE. 


By  Pastor  Theodore  Monod. 

IThe  Keswick  Convention  was  well  described  to  our 
readers,  about  two  years  since,  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Dwight, 
then  sojourning  in  Engiand.  As  at  Mild  may,  brethren 
who  love  and  serve  the  Master  gather  there  and  com¬ 
mune  together  with  small  reference  to  denominational 
affiliations,  within  evangelical  limits.  The  sessions  of 
the  present  year,  now  just  reported  in  our  London  ex¬ 
changes,  were  largely  attended,  and  devout  and  spiritual 
in  a  high  degree.  The  missionary  spirit  is  very  manifest 
and  practical,  the  Convention  being  represented  by  quite 
a  number  of  missionaries  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
many  of  them,  if  not  all,  warring  at  their  own  charges' 
The  Revs.  Hubert  Brooke  and  H  \V.  Webb-Peploe  have 
been  favorite  speakers  all  along.  Our  readers  will  how¬ 
ever  be  more  interested  in  the  report  (from  The  Chris¬ 
tian)  of  a  discourse  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  Monod,  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  Paris,  who  was  once  a  student  in  New 
York;  where,  indeed,  his  Christian  experience  had  its  be¬ 
ginning.  He  preached  upon  a  very  practical  subject,  not 
ambitiously,  but  with  manifest  endeavor  to  help  forward 
his  hearers  in  the  Christian  race.] 

After  some  remarks  about  the  blessing  that 
comes  to  the  one  Church  from  the  diversity  of 
gifts,  and  how  such  gatherings  demonstrate 
that  the  Church  is  but  one  body.  Pastor  Mo¬ 
nod  said: 

Before  I  read  a  few  verses  from  Rom.  vi.,  I 
would  like  to  read  a  verse  out  of  the  eleventh 
Psalm.  I  sometimes  think,  drawing  near  to 
this  tent,  and  looking  at  the  beautiful  flags  in¬ 
scribed  “Peace,”  “Joy,”  “Love,”  that  if  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  them  (but  thej  are  none 
of  my  business),  in  the  first  place,  1  would  put 
Love  in  the  middle.  Then  I  would  have,  a  little 
higher  up,  on  the  middle  of  the  flagstaff,  a  very 
broad  banner  that  should  reach  almost  across 
the  length  of  the  tent— Righteousness.  That  is 
the  great  word ;  it  is  the  word  that  covers  the 
whole  Bible.  It  is  the  word  that  describes 
what  God  is,  and  what  God  would  have  us  to 
be. 

In  this  verse  from  the  eleventh  Psalm  we 
read:  “Tlie  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteous¬ 
ness;  His  countenance  doth  behold  the  upright.” 
Some  may  say  that  is  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Surely.  But  I  suppose  what  is  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  remains  true  for  all  time,  does  it  not  ?  If 
vou  want  a  word  from  the  New  Testament, 
here  it  is,  and  from  the  Apostle  whom  Jesus 
loved :  “  Little  children,  let  no  man  deceive  you ; 
he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous,  even 
as  He  is  righteous.”  I  have  often  thought  that 
if  any  one  of  us  had  spoken  that  word,  and  it 
were  not  in  the  Bible,  he  would  be 


SET  DOWN  AS  FEARFULLY  BROAD. 

Yes,  it  is  as  broad  as  the  heavens.  Therefore, 
the  very  purpose  of  God,  who  is  righteous  and 
who  loveth  rij^teonsness,  is  to  make  us  right¬ 
eous,  which  simply  means  to  set  ns  right. 
Righteousness  is  rightness.  We  need  not  ex¬ 
pand  or  expound  this  thought,  but  it  is  most 
important:  doingr  what  is  right.  But  first  of  all, 
and  behind  that,  there  is  being  right.  Take  all 
that  goes  to  make  a  strong  character;  take 
truthfulness  to  begin  with,  if  you  like;  take 
purity,  take  patience,  take  love,  take  energy, 
take  gentleness.  Put  them  all  together,  and  if 
you  want  to  sum  them  up  in  one  word,  it  is 
righteousness.  You  say  Jesus  was  called  the 
perfect  Man.  Exactly;  He  is  called  Jesus  Christ 
the  Righteous— the  only  One  who  is  perfectly 
righteous.  Why  did  He  come?  One  does  not 
like  to  misrepresent  anything,  but  really 
there  is  a  way  of  talking  of  the  work  of  Christ 
that  might  almost  amount  to  this  practically, 
as  people  understand  it — that  Christ  came  to 
dispense  us  from  being  so  very  righteous  and 
that  because  of  what  He  has  been  and  done  and 
suffered,  God  does  not  care  so  much  for  right¬ 
eousness  under  the  new  covenant  as  under  the 
old.  Now  allow  me  to  say  that  that  is 


AN  ABOMINABLE  CARICATURE 
of  the  Gospel.  G»)d  is  ready  to  forgive  our  un¬ 
righteousness  and  to  take  away  our  guilt.  Yes, 
surely ;  but  why  ?  Tliat  the  righteousness  of  the 
law  may  be  fulfilled  in  us;  that  we  may  be¬ 
come  righteous  and  do  what  is  right.  What 
does  the  same  Apostle  John  say?  “He  that 
doeth  good  is  of  God,  and  he  that  doeth  evil 
hath  not  seen  God.”  Some  people  say  our 
teachings  are  so  difficnlt  to  understand;  this  is 
not  difficult  to  understand.  God  wants  us  to 
be  good.  We  want  our  children  to  be  good,  and 
God  wants  to  make  us  good.  But  how  is  He 
going  to  do  it?  The  answer  is  that  found  in 
Romans.  Let  us  begin  at  verse  20  of  chapter  v. 

Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more 
abound.”  That  is  a  verse  that  is  dear  to  us. 
We  can  take  the  very  abundance  of  our  guilt 
and  sinfulness  as  the  measure  wherewith  we  can 
begin  to  conceive  something  of  the  abundance 
of  the  grace  of  God.  As  you  have  an  increasing 
sense  of  sin,  you  should  have  an  increasing  sense 
of  the  richness  of  the  grace  of  God.  “’That  as 
sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might 
grace  reign,  through  righteousness,  unto  eternal 
life,  by  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.”  “What  shall 
we  say,  then  ?”  If  you  pleas-i  we  will  just  read 
what  Paul  says  here  without  interrupting  him 
with  any  remark.  [Pastor  Monod  read  from 
Rom.  V.  20  to  the  end  of  verse  14  in  chapter  vi. 
and  then  continued.]  We  found  grace  at  the 
beginning  of  the  passage,  and  we  find  grace  at 
the  end.  Of  course  you  do  not  expect  me  to 
go  into  a  theological  discussion  on  the  meaning 
of  each  word  in  this  passage.  If  1  wanted  to 
do  this,  I  should  take  the  later  version  and  show 
you  the  niceties  of  the  text.  The  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion  is.  of  course,  a  little  closer  to  the  text,  and 
so  it  should  be.  It  would  have  been 


Said  a  Minneapolis  paper:  “The  saddest  sight 
to  be  seen  during  the  Convention  was  the  lager 
beer  saloon  keeper  who  stood  in  his  door  and 
watched  the  delegates  go  by.  There  was  not  a 
nickle  for  him  in  the  whole  crowd.”  No,  nor 
would  there  be  in  any  crowd  should  Christian 
Endeavorism  prevail  the  world  over.  Here  is  the 
solution — final  and  perfect — of  the  “  saloon  ques¬ 
tion”  says  the  Christian  Intelligencer. 


A  VERY  WONDERFUL  THING 
if  it  were  not,  when  men  of  learning  and  piety 
had  spent  years  trying  to  get  as  close  as  they 
could  to  the  text,  and  to  give  it  in  the  best  Eng¬ 
lish  they  could  command.  I  heard  of  one  who 
said  he  could  not  bear  the  new  translation,  be¬ 
cause  he  said  he  did  not  agree  with  it.  Some¬ 
body  replied,  “My  good  friend, these  translators 
have  not  been  trying  to  agree  with  you,  but 
with  the  Greek.”  We  will  let  the  Greek  alone, 
if  you  please.  What  we  have  here  is  quite 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  Besides,  we 
are  all  accustomed  to  these  words  as  they  stand, 
and  it  will  be  better  to  go  no  further. 

Now  then,  here  is  the  argument.  We  are 
sinners,  and  God  has  given  His  Son  for  us.  We 
cannot  go  into  the  whole  Christian  doctrine. 
We  have  it  near  the  end  of  chapter  iii. :  “Whom 
God  hath  set  forth  t<.  he  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  His  blood,  to  declare  His  righteousness 
for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past  through 
the  forbearance  of  God ;  to  declare  His  right¬ 
eousness  that  He  might  be'just  and  the  justifier 
of  him  who  believeth  in  Jesus.”  That  is  the 
answer  to  the  question  “What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved  ? 

Then  comes  the  other,  and  in  a  sense,  greater 
question :  What  is  the  purpose  of  my  salvation  ? 
It  is  that  I  should  be 


A  four-vear-old  boy,  Pejonatus  Plaghos, 
speaking  French  and  Greek,  attracted  attention 
at  the  Barge  office  last  week.  He  was  brought 
by  his  father  and  mother  from  Greece  fifteen 
days  before.  The  father  is  a  farmer  and  has 
been  unable  to  get  work  here.  He  applied  to 
the  authorities  to  be  sent  back  to  Greece  with 
his  wife  and  children,  and  transportation  was 
given  them. 

Missionaries  tell  us  that  in  certain  countries 
where  sheep  are  unknown  it  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  to  the  natives  the  passages  in  the 
Bible  which  refer  to  Christ  as  the  “  Lamb  of 
God.”  A  similar  difficulty  exists  with  those  of 
us  who  know  the  mustard  plant  as  a  shrub 
only  a  foot  or  two  high.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  it  as  putting  out  “great  branches,  so  that 
the  birds  of  the  heaven  can  lodge  under  the 
shadow  thereof.”  But  when  one  sees  the  vast 
mustard  fields  of  California  the  Biblical  account 
is  easily  understood .  There  the  plant  grows  to 
a  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  a  horse¬ 
back  rider  is  easily  lost  to  sight  in  the  thicket, 
while  the  branches  can,  and  often  do,  at  times, 
afford  shelter  for  thousands  of  birds.  In  Chili, 
also,  the  plant  thrives  so  rapidly  that  it  be¬ 
comes  as  big  as  one’s  arm,  and  looks  more  like 
a  tree  than  a  shrub. — The  Congregationalist. 


IN  HARMONY  WITH  GOD, 

with  His  purpose,  with  His  will,  with  His 
character  ;  that  I  should  be  righteous.  But  how 
am  I  going  to  be  righteous?  What  is  the 
essence  of  righteousness?  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  all  schools  of  moral  philosophy,  if 
there  is  any  seriousness  about  them,  and  all 
systems  of  religion,  however  wrong  they  may 
bie  on  many  points,  are  agreed  upon  this — that 
the  essence  of  wrong  is  selfishness,  and  that 
there  is  no  progress  for  individual  men,  or  for 
society,  or  for  nations,  except  as  men  put  the 
good  of  others  before  their  own  good.  But  how 
are  we  going  to  get  rid  of  self?  It  is  all  very 
well  to  tell  us  what  we  should  do,  but  how  are 
we  going  to  do  it?  Here  the  Gospel  comes  in. 
Sometimes  people  say  that  this  and  that  beauti¬ 
ful  thought  in  the  Gospel  is  very  like  what  was 
said  by  such  and  such  a  philosopher.  Thai  may 
be.  Philosophers  may  have  said  two  or  three 
or  a  dozen  beautiful  things,  but  thej*  are  not 
within  the  reach  of  the  common  people.  And 
they  do  not  tell  us  how  we  may  do  the  things. 
Thei%  is  nothing  practical  about  it.  You  see  a 
beautiful  picture,  and  you  wish  you  were  a 
painter,  that  you  could  paint  like  that.  But 
there  is  an  end  of  it.  You  admire  and  you  go 
home,  and  you  are  no  more  a  painter  than  you 
were  before.  But  Jesus  Christ  has  come  and 
told  us  what  to  be  and  what  to  do,  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  and 


HOW  TO  REACH  THE  GOAL. 

Now  the  Apostle  here  answers  an  objection. 
People  say  the  doctrine  of  grace  is  easy  enough. 
Why  make  so  much  ado  about  sin?  The  more 
we  sin  the  more  the  grace  of  God  will  abound. 
Says  Paul:  “Shall  we  continue  in  sin  that 
grace  may  abound?  God  forbid.”  He  goes  on 
to  explain  that  we  are  dead  to  sin.  How  and 
when?  All  this  took  place,  he  says,  in  the 

Kon  of  Jesus  Christ  first  of  all.  Let  us  take 
of  that,  if  we  have  not  done  it  yet.  It  is 
a  fact  that  took  place  centuries  ago,  outside  of 
us,  of  course,  in  Christ,  and  Christ  alone.  But 
that  concerns  us,  inasmuch  as  Christ  did  not 
suffer  and  die  and  rise  again  for  Himself,  but 
for  us.  Therefore,  says  Paul.  “We  have  been 
planted  together  by  baptism  into  the  likeness 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  we  shall  also  be 
planted  in  the  likeness  of  the  resurrection  for 
Christ.  “Knowing  this,  that  our  old  man” — 
that  does  not  mean,  strictly  speaking,  our  evil 
nature;  it  does  not  mean,  much  less,  the  flesh. 
Our  “old  man”  means 


THE  MAN  THAT  WE  USED  TO  BE. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  a  historical  expres¬ 
sion— the  man  of  the  past.  Well,  we  are  to 
know  that  “the  old  man”  has  been  “crucifi^ 
with  Christ,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be 
destroyed,  and  that  henceforth  we  should  not 
serve  sin.”  That  was  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ— that  our  old  man, 
that  person  from  whom  we  would  often  break 
away,  should  be  separated  from  us. 

HOW  IS  THAT  TO  BE  DONE  ? 

By  the  death  of  Christ.  But,  then,  what  have 
we  to  do?  some  one  will  ask.  My  old  man  cru 
cified  on  the  Cross  of  Christ,  outside  Jerusalem, 
that  henceforth  I  should  not  serve  sin  ?  Yes,  says 
the  Apostle;  he  that  is  dead  is  free  from  sin. 
You  believe  that  Christ  made  Himself  one  with 
you,  took  your  sins  upon  Himself  and  died  for 
them.  He  rose  from  the  dead,  and  is  now  liv¬ 
ing  unto  God.  Why,  then,  you  say,  this  death 
of  His  is  my  death ;  this  resurrection  of  His 
is  mv  resurrection;  this  life  of  His  is  my  life. 
“Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no 
more;  death  bath  no  more  dominion  over  Him. 
In  that  He  died  He  died  unto  sin  once;  in  that 
He  liveth.  He  liveth  unto  God  ”  Surely  there  is 
no  person  here  who  doubts  that  Christ  died  unto 
sin  and  is  alive  unto  God.  Well,  then,  “reckon 
yourSelves  likewise  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin, 
and  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.”  Just  say  to  sin,  “1  have  no  business 
with  thee.”  Sin  is  there;  sin  Js  in  the  flesb. 
There  is  a  law  of  sin  in  the  members.  But 
though  the  flesh  is  in  you,  and  sin  is  in  the 
flesh,  you  are  not  in  the  flesh  if  you  are  a 
Christian;  you  are  in  the  Spirit.  You  do  not 
live  under  law.  but  under  grace.  Therefore  the 
Apostle  says  that  sin  shall  not — he  does  not  say 
it  ought  not.  but  shall  not  have  dominion  over 
you.  If  it  has  dominion  over  you,  be  sure  you 
are  not  rejoicing  in  the  grace  of  God,  or  trusting 
to  this  grace  for  deliverance.  “Knowing” — ob¬ 
serve  this  word  that  comes  in  here  so  often — 
“knowing  this,  that  our  rid  man  was  crucified 
with  Christ”;  and  again,  “knowing  that  Christ 
being  raised  from  the  dead  dieth  no  more.” 
“Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead 
indeed  unto  sin.”  It  is  a  question  of  the  mind, 
not  of  the  conscience,  not  of  the  feelings.  You 
must  know  it.  You  say,  “But  I  do  not  feel  it.” 
Our  brother,  Mr.  Peploe,  made  it  very  plain  tp 
us  to-day  about  “feeling.”  It  is  a  very  simple 
thing,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  before;  if  one 
feels  dead,  one  is  not  dead.  If  a  man  in  the 
hospital  should  say.  “You  may  proceed  to  my 
burial,  I  am  entirely  dead;  I  feel  it,”  the  doc 
tors  would  say  he  is  better.  Feeling  dead — there 
is  no  sense  in  it  at  all.  You  must  reckon 
yourselves  dead  in  the  person  of  Christ,  because 
Christ  has  gone  through  death  and  you  have 
gone  through  death  with  Him.  'You  must 
reckon  it,  not  feel  it,  but  take  it  as  a  fact  and 
believe  it. 

A  PERSONAL  REMINISCENCE. 

It  was  this  very  verse  that  was  onp  of  the 
chief  means  that  were  used  to  show  me  the 
truth  on  these  subjects.  I  had  never  seen, 
somehow,  that  whatever  my  feelings  might  he, 
or  my  experiences  might  be,  the  thing  was  a 
fact.  As  I  remember  saying  at  the  time,  there 
were  some  sins  to  which  I  felt  inclined,  I  could 
not  say  that  I  hated  them,  I  rather  loved  them, 
that  was  the  mischief  of  it.  One  of  my  friends 
said  to  me.  “  Have  you  not  read  that  you  are  to 
reckon  yourself  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin?” 
Well,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  duty  to  say  to  sin, 
“I  am  dead  to  you.  You  may  be  lively  enough, 
but  I  am  dead  to  you.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  you.  whether  you  like  it  or  do  not  like  it.” 
And  somehow  it  works;  it  is  intensely  practi¬ 
cal;  so  long  as  you  remain  in  that  position  you 
are  in  an  impregnable  fortress.  “Alive  unto 
God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.”  How  often 
we  forget  that  part  of  it !  Death  is  but  a  means 
to  an  end.  Dead,  but  rise  again;  dead,  but 
alive.  But  people  say.  “There  is  nothing  left  of 
you.”  Nothing  left  of  me!  No.  indeed;  not  of 
the  old  man :  that  is  buried,  of  course,  just  as 
far  and  as  long  as  I  remain  in  tbe  faith.  And 
why  should  I  not  remain  in  the  faith? 

IT  IS  MY  FOLLY  AND  MY  SIN 
if  I  do  not.  But  the  new  man  is  risen  from  the 
^ead.  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  right¬ 
eousness  and  true  holiness.  And  that  new  man 
is  the  true  man.  People  ask  whether  our  indi¬ 
viduality  disappears;  our  individuality  then  and 
only  then  truly  appears.  The  man  that  God 
would  have  us  to  be  can  then  develop,  can 
grow,  and  can  work  for  God.  “Neither  yield 
ye  your  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteous¬ 
ness,  but  yield  yourselves  unto  God,  as  those 
that  are  alive  from  the  dead,  and  your  members 
as  instruments  of  righteousness  to  God.” 

We  have  met  together  to  be  put  right,  to  be 
readjusted,  to  get  into  harmony  with  God, 
whether  it  be  for  the  first  time  or  the  twen¬ 
tieth  time,  or  more,  no  matter.  Every  one  of 
us  has  to  do  that  every  day  of  his  life;  to  come 
to  Christ,  to  reckon  hitnself — and  it  is  not 
always  easy — dead  indeed  unto  sin,  and  to  re¬ 
joice  that  in  the  power  of  the  resurrection  life 
of  Christ  he  is  free  to  do  the  will  of  God,  of 
the  God  who  is  righteous  and  loveth  right¬ 
eousness. 


THE  MOZART  CENTENARY. 

At  the  celebration  last  month  of  the  centenary 
of  Mozart’s  death,  in  Salzburg,  his  birthplace, 
a  very  notable  feature  was  the  tribute  of  the 
artiste  taking  part,  who  all  gave  their  services 
gratuitously.  Ninety-two  members  of  the  "Vi¬ 
enna  Philharmonic  ^ciety  took  a  railway  trip 
of  fourteen  hours,  played  at  two  public  rehear¬ 
sals  and  two  concerts,  and  asked  nothing,  not 
even  seats  at  the  theatre,  for  their  labors. 
Madame  Essipoff  and  the  singers  at  the  concerts 
and  the  opera  were  equally  generous.  One 
great  singer  broke  a  three  years’  silence  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  invitation  of  the  committee  and  sing 
at  one  of  the  concerts.  The  entire  celebration 
is  described  as  beautifully  appropriate.  Socially 
and  artistically  it  seemed  to  be  pervaded  by 
that  spirit  of  amiability  which  was  the  ingre¬ 
dient  most  generously  present  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  Mozart’s  character. 

At  the  opening  of  the  celebration  the  orches¬ 
tra  played  the  “Requiem.”  They  were  the  last 
strains  that  Mozart’s  mortal  ears  caught  up. 
He  died  while  those  about  his  deathbed  were 
singing  parts  of  his  uncompleted  “Requiem.” 
His  voice  failed  him  in  the  “  Lacrymosa,  ”  and 
his  last  gesture  was  a  hint  to  his  pupil.  Suess- 
mayr,  touching  an  effect  which  he  wished  to 
have  introduced  in  the  instrumental  part  of  his 
swan-song. 


DELICIOUS  MINCE  PIES 


EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 


NONE  SUCH 


CONDENSED 


AViijce 

AVea^t 


HIGHEST 
AWARD 

’received  at  all  Pure 
'Fbod  £zpoxitiom  for 
Superior  Quality, 
'Cteanlineu,  and  con  ve- 
'nlence  to  boiuekeepers. 


III^No  Alcobollc  Llqoon. 


Saeh  Package  eontaim  material  for  tioo  large  pice. 
If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  the  NoneSneh  brand, 
send  aoc.  for  foU  size  package  by  mail,  prepaid. 

MERRELLASOULC,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


NestU's  Milk  Food  lor  infants  has,  during  SS 
years,  grown  in  favor  with  both  doctors  and 
mothers  throughout  the  world,  and  is  now  nn- 
questionably  not  only  the  best  substitute  for 
mothers'  milk,  but  the  food  which  agrees  with 
the  largest  percentage  of  iniants.  It  gives 
strength  and  stamina  to  rrsut  the  weakening 
effects  of  hot  weather,  and  bus  saved  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  infants.  To  any  mother  sending 
her  address,  and  mentioning  this  paper,  we  wiS 
send  samples  and  description  of  Nestic’s  Food. 
Thoa  Leemlng  A  Ca,  Sole  Agts,  M  Mnnay  St,  M.  T.  I 


Nestles  rior 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Office:  No.  1  19  Broadway. 


Seventy-fifth  Semi-annual  Statement,  Jam,  .ry,  1881 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Oash  in  Banks,  -  -  -  •  -  |  118,400  81 

Bonds  k  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Beal  Estate,  voS,160  00 
United  States  Stocks,  (Market  Value)  -  8,273,400  00 

Bank,  Trust  Co.,  and  Baiboad  Stocks  and  Bonds, 

(Market  Value),  .  -  .  .  2,724,460  00 

State  and  City  Bonds,  (Market  Value),  •  627,707  08 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  -  -  693,100  08 

Interest  dne  and  aoorned  on  January  lst,'1891,  43,986  64 

Fremiums  nnooUected  and  in  hands  of  Agents,  674,883  71 
Beal  Estate,  .  .  -  .  -  1,376,064  08 


t9,091,198  68 


LIABILITIES. 


Cash  Ca^te’, 


Beserve  Freminm  Fund, 

Beserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  claims, 
Beserre  for  Sinmg 
Bet  Snrplns, 


ng  Fnndr  • 


-  $3,000,000  0 
3,709,312  00 
842,679  09 
44,706  87 
•  1,494,696  88 


$9,091,192  68 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN.  iviPP.PrM.lden 
ELBRIDOE  G.SNOW.  Jr.,  \  Vlce-Preslden 


WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW,  (  o 
THOMAS  B.  GREENE, 


HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  j  o - ..  .. — 

AREUNAH  M.  BURllS.  1  Becretarlea. 


fTiwaticial. 


EQUITABLE 

MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 

CONDENSED  STATEMENT,  June  30.  1891. 

Capital  Authorised . SA.OOO.OOIS  M 

Paid  In  (cash) .  9,049.580  OO 

Surplus  and  Undivided  I^oflts .  830,890  07 

Assets . 14,074,813  50 

This  Company  solicits  correspondence  about  all 
first-class  Investment  securities. 

Buys  and  negotiates  Municipal,  Railroad,  Water, 
Industrial,  and  Irrigation  Bonds. 

Issues  Its  Debentures  and  negotiates  mortgage 
loans. 

CHARLES  N.  FOWLER,  President. 

CHAS.  BENJ.  WILKINSON.  Vice-President. 

B.  P.  8HAWHAN,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

OFFICES: 

New  York :  206  Broadway.  |  London,  England. 

Philadelphia:  4th  &  Chestnut.  Berlin,  Germany. 
Boston :  117  Devonshire  Street.  1  Kansas  City,  Musonrl. 


Investing  even 

Fifty  Dollars 


one 


requires  care.  No 
wants  to  throw  money 
away.  We  send,  free,  a 
little  book  which  will 
make  the  matter  clear. 


The  Provident 


A  1  UOt  Boston,  Mass, 


Please  mention  The  Evangelist. 


INVESTORS 

■  Should  gstinfonnstiao  shoot  cor 

GUARANTEED 

Mortgages 

6% 


GUARANTEED 


Bonds 


SUGAR  GO. 


Btocks 


WE  HAVE  HAD 

20  Years’ 


10% 


Experience 

IN  INTBSTMENTS. 

NEVER  LOST  A  DOLLAR 

b  eraty  instsnoe  Interest  end  Principal  has  bsm  paid 
St  maturity. 

WE  HAVE  RETURNED  TO  INVESTORS 

$13,800,000 

resIMng  i  par  oent.  to  IS  per  cent.  Interest. 

We  never  handle  any  eeenrtty  that  we  do  notabsohitely 
oontrol.  Tbs  InveetaMnts  we  now  have  an  as  sseure  as 
any  wo  bare  ever  offered,  and  pay  more  Interest  tbsn 

t?thViix»w.n^£  fss'u. 

rons.  Wssre  nndsyitbs  ennsivldon  of  tbs  Banking  De- 
paitmsnt  of  New  York  Steta. 

J.  B.  WATKINS  L.  M.  CO. 

9  Wall  St.,  Gar.  Praadway.  Raw  Tarh* 
HENRY  DICKINSON.  T' 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 


BEAL  ESTATE  AND  LOANS^ 


We  are  laage  dealers  in^Bnslnees,  Residence,  Dock  i 
perues 


Acre  Properties,  both  in  Duluth  and  on  the  south  sida  of 
the  harbor,  in  Superior  and  West  Superior.  We  aenA 
list  of  bargains  and  maps  to  locate  them,  when  reqnaatad 
and  have  invested  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  thoat 
who  never  saw  the  cit^,^wi^8  with  satisfaction,  and  a 


almost  every  case  with 


LARGE  profits. 


LOANS. 


Ws  can  loan  money  fur  those  not  wishing  to  pnrehasa  n 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Interest  payable  seml-annnally.  Gilt-edged  security. 

Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Duluth,  and  to  hundzado 
who  have  dealt  with  us  in  other  states.  We  solicit  oar> 
respondence.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO..  Dolnth.  Minn. 


7  to  9  Per  cent.  NET  INCOME. 


_  iqipal  t 

terest  payable  in  Gold  Coin,  with  N.  Y.  Exchange,  at 
the  Mxbchants'  National  Bank,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Tacoma  has  the  remarkable  record  of  only  eight  fora- 
closure  sales  in  last  five  years.  Correspondence  solicited. 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

Merchant  Nat.  Bank  Building,  Tacoma,  IFaaR. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  12N. 


10/  Mb  I  Abaolutely  eecure.  Intereetpay- 
^le  eemi-aima^ly  by  draft  on^New 


'  York.  Personal  attention  given  to  all 
llbanit.  HIgkeat  rer«reneea.  Addrees 
F FRANK  g.  HAlin.T«.N,  yairbaTea.Wash.. 


FOR  SALE-6  and  7  PER  CENT  FIRST  MORTGAGES  on 

CHICAGO  REAL  ESTATE. 

ROSE,  QUINLAN  A  CO.,  Morigago  Bonkers,  72  Dearborn  81.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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IFrom  the  Central  Presbyterian.! 

JANE  M'CBEA. 

The  secular  newspapers  of  Richmond  and  other 
places,  have  already  announced  that  the  Ever¬ 
ett  Wadder  Ckimpany  of  this  city,  will  during 
the  coming  Fail  publish  a  “Students’  History 
of  the  United  States,”  written  by  Rev.  R.  R. 
Howison.  From  it  we  are  furnished  with  the 
following  extract.  After  narrating  the  two 
battles  in  the  same  day  which  are  known  as 
the  “Battle  of  Bennington,”  the  narrative  pro¬ 
ceeds: 

This  was  a  fearful  blow  to  Burgoyne.  But 
nearly  at  the  same  time  came  another,  which 
although  of  a  different  kind  and  apparently 
local  and  limited  in  its  sphere,  was  really  one 
of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  his  final  over 
throw. 

Near  Fort  Edward  had  lived  a  family  con 
sisting  of  the  son  and  daughter  of  a  deceased 
Presbyterian  minister,  named  McCrea.  The 
son  was  a  staunch  American  patriot.  The 
daughter,  Jane  McCrea,  was  a  well-known  and 
beautiful  girl,  with  rich  auburn  hair  falling  in 
waves  and  curls.  In  the  neighborhood  was  a 
family  named  Jones.  Young  David  Jones  had 
become  attached  to  Jane  McCrea,  and  they  were 
engaged  to  be  married.  When  the  war  came 
on,  David  Jones  espoused  the  royalist  side,  and 
had  received  the  appointment  of  lieutenant  in 
one  of  the  royalist  companies  in  General  Fraser’s 
division  of  Burgoyne’ s  armv.  When  the  Amer¬ 
icans  retreated  from  Ticonderago,  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  advanced,  young  McCrea  made  preparations 
to  withdraw  his  sister  from  the  dangerous 
neighborhood  of  Fort  Edward,  to  the  safety  of 
Albany;  He  urged  her  to  join  him.  She  hesi¬ 
tated  and  delated  under  conflicting  emotions. 
Had  she  complied  with  his  ur&rent  requests,  her 
life  might  have  been  spared  for  happier  times 
for  her  lover  and  herself.  But  she  was  with  a 
lady,  Mrs.  O’Neil,  who  was  a  royalist  in  senti¬ 
ment,  and  who  probably  influenced  l)er  to  re¬ 
main. 

Before  Fort  Edward  was  occupied  by  the 
British  troom,  prowling  bodies  of  Indians  were 
around  it.  One  of  these  burst  into  the  house  of 
Mrs.  O’Neil,  and  carried  off  her  and  Jane  Mc¬ 
Crea  as  prisoners,  but  by  separate  parties.  In  a 
mood  of  fright  and  bewilderment  Miss  McCrea 
promised  to  some  of  the  savages  a  large  reward 
if  thev  would  spare  her  life  and  take  her  to  the 
British  camp.  They  consented  and  took  her 
with  them.  But  halting  at  a  spring,  a  quarrel 
arose  among  them  as  to  the  reward.  They  were 
already  inflamed  with  intoxicating  liquor,  and 
in  a  paroxysm  of  fury  one  of  the  savages  slew 
the  unhappy  girl.  He  completed  his  fiendish  act 
by  cutting  her  scalp  with  its  luxuriant  tresses 
from  her  head  and  bearing  it  away  with  him. 

The  accounts  which  represent  Lieutenant 
Jones  as  having  sent  these  Indians  to  bring  her 
to  Burgoyne’ 8  army  are  untrue.  Equally  false 
were  the  statements  of  the  savages  that  the 
party  who  carried  off  Jane  McCrea  being  pur¬ 
sued  and  fired  on  by  Americans,  she  bad  been 
undesignedly  killed  by  one  of  tnese  shots,  and 
that  the  Indians  had  scalped  her  only  to  obtain 
the  reward  offered  for  white  scalps  Some 
writers  give  apparent  credence  to  this  savage 
fiction,  but  its  incongruity  is  fatal. 

What  is  certain  as  history  is  that  when  the 
scalp  with  its  tresses  of  hair  was  seen  by  Mrs. 
O’Neil,  she  recognized  it  as  cut  from  the  head 
of  Jane  McCfea,  and  when  this  gory  trophy  was 
exhibited  in  the  camp  of  Burgoyne,  horror  was 
excited  in  the  soul  of  every  white  man,  from 
the  commander-in-chief  to  the  private  in  the 
ranks. 

Now  was  the  time  for  prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  Burgoyne.  Had  he  caused  the  murderer 
to  be  arrest,  and  after  proper  trial  to  be  cap¬ 
itally  executed,  he  would  at  least  have  saved 
himself  from  execration.  That  this  was  his 
first  impulse  we  know  from  history.  He  sum¬ 
moned  a  council  of  the  Indian  chiefs  and  de¬ 
manded  that  the  culprit  should  be  given  up. 

This  caused  an  intense  excitement.  The  mur¬ 
derer  was  not  only  a  great  warrior,  but  a  chief 
of  high  name.  His  brother  sachems  rallied  to 
his  side.  St.  Luc,  the  commander  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  and  other  tribes  most  reliable  for  fighting, 
was  a  French  partisan  officer  who  had  been 
notorious  for  his  unscrupulous  modes  of  warfare 
in  the  war  of  1756,  had  been  a  terror  to  English 
colonists,  and  was  even  reported  to  have  in  his 
possession  “old  English  scalps.”  (Burgoyne’s 
Reports.  Irving  HI.,  141-163.) 

He  took  Burgoyne  aside  and  entreated  him 
not  to  push  matters  to  extremity  as  to  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Jane  McCrea,  assuring  him  that  the  In¬ 
dians  would  abandon  his  army  if  he  did. 
Strange  to  tell,  British  officers  also  interfered, 
representing  the  danger  which  would  come  if 
the  Indians  should  quit  them  with  their  wrath 
awakened  and  return  to  Canada,  or  go  over  to 
the  Americans. 

And  HO  the  fated  Burgoyne  yielded  and  spared 
the  murderer.  All  he  did  was  to  issue  general 
orders  that  no  party  of  Indians  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  on  a  foray  except  under  command 
of  a  British  officer  or  some  leader  who  should 
be  responsible  for  their  conduct. 

Even  this  slight  limitation  gave  great  offence 
to  the  Indians.  Their  theory  of  the  war  was  the 
theo^  really  suggested  by  the  unrenewed  de 
pravity  of  human  nature,  and  they  claimed  the 
right  to  plunder,  torture,  kill,  and  scalp  men, 
•women,  and  children  as  opportunity  offered. 
They  soon  began  to  desert  Burgoyne’s  army 
secretly,  but  in  such  numbers  that  before  the 
fatal  crisis  came  he  had  no  Indian  allies  to  help 
him. 

Lieutenant  David  Jones  was  a  broken-hearted 
man.  He  never  recovered  even  a  common  level 
of  cheerfulness.  He  tendered  his  resignation. 
The  British  war  authorities  refused  to  accept 
it.  He  secretly  retired.  He  had  obtained  the 
scalp  with  the  locks  of  his  betrothed.  He  went 
to  dantula  and  became  a  recluse,  sad  and  silent, 
never  relinquishing  the  memories  awakened  by 
the  relic  in  his  possession. 

But  Jane  McCrea  did  not  die  in  vain.  From 
her  blood,  shed  by  Indians  and  unavenged  by 
Englishmen.  American  armies  sprang  up  and 
took  the  field  against  Burgoyne.  '  The  thrilling 
facts  went  far  and  wide  through  the  land.  Men 
before  neutral,  or  even  inclined  to  the 
king,  instantly  threw  aside  their  toryism  and 
rushed  to  the  field  in  defence  of  home  and  civil¬ 
ization.  Soon  the  patriot  forces  were  surround¬ 
ing  the  English  army  on  every  side,  and  ready 
to  fight  to  the  death. 


IN  CASK  OF  A  DOG’S  BITE. 

If  you  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  bitten  by 
a  dog,  waste  no  time  in  sending  for  a  physician. 
But  the  wound  requires  immediate  attention, 
writes  Dr.  Paul  Gibier  in  the  Au^st  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal.  First,  wash  it  immediately 
with  clean,  tepid  water.  If  this  is  not  readily 
obtainable,  clean  water  of  any  temperature  will 
answer.  This  will  do  until  a  physician  arrives. 
If  you  should  be  so  situated  that  a  physician 
cannot  attend  upon  you  then  act : 

After  flushing  out  the  wound  with  clean 
water,  apply,  by  means  of  a  glass  dropper,  a 
powerful  antiseptic.  I  regard  peroxide  of  hy¬ 
drogen  (medicinal)  as  the  best  compound. 

Don’t  cauterize.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  need¬ 
lessly  painful  operation,  and  is  very  seldom  ac¬ 
complished  soon  enough  to  prevent  the  hydro- 
phobic  infection  from  taking  place. 

Having  applied  the  antiseptic  (peroxide  of 
hydrogen)  to  the  sore,  take  care  not  to  remove 
the  white  foam  that  will  be  generated.  Let  it 
remain  until  it  disappears,  which  will  occur  in 
a  few  minutes.  This  being  done,  a  compress  of 
absorbent  cotton,  soaked  in  the  peroxide  of  hy¬ 
drogen,  should  be  laid  over  the  sore,  with  an 
over-covering  of  oiled  silk. 

Twice  every  day  the  wound  should  be  dressed 
in  the  same  manner,  with  the  exception  that 
the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  instead  of  being  used 
full  strength,  should  be  diluted,  h  If  and  half, 
with  clean  water— tepid  or  filtered  water  being 
preferable. 

The  subsequent  treatment  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  dog  that  inflicted  the  wound. 
Don’t  kill  the  animal  unless  it  shows  evident 
symptoms  of  hydrophobia.  Have  it  placed  se¬ 
curely  in  a  safe  place.  If,  at  the  expiration  of 
one  week,  or  not  more  than  two  weeks,  it  has 
not  shown  any  abnormal  symptoms,  the  patient 
need  not  fear. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  animal  sickens  and 
dies,  the  patient  should  be  treated  by  the  Pas¬ 
teur  method  as  quickly  as  possible,  ^e  sooner 
the  better.  At  the  same  time  the  contents  of 
the  dog’s  stomach  and  a  portion  of  its  spinal 
marrow,  in  glycerine,  should  be  sent  to  the 
Pasteur  Institute,  No.  178  West  Tenth  Street, 
New  lork  city,  where  experiments  may  decide 
whether  the  animal  died  with  hydropnohia  or 
not. 

In  case  the  animal  remains  in  good  health,  it 
is  unnecessary  that  the  patient  submit  to  in¬ 
oculation. 


‘^ftricultuial  department 


LAYERING  CARNATIONS. 

'The  Edinburgh  Weekly  Scotsman  of  August 
1  has  the  following  suggstions,  which  may 
prove  useful  here  in  America,  as  well  as  in  the 
land  of  the  heather :  Layering  is  the  usual  mode 
of  increasing  carnations,  picotees,  and  very 
often  also  pinks,  and  the  sooner  it  is  now  per¬ 
formed,  the  better.  The  plants  should  be  first 
cleared  of  all  weak  shoots  which  may  lie  in  the 
way  of  performing  the  operation  properly. 
Then  all  the  shoots  that  are  to  be  layered 
should  have  the  leaves  removed  from  their 
lower  parts.  This  done,  a  circle  round  each 
plant  should  be  lightly  pricked  up  with  a  fork, 
and  over  this  be  placed  a  quantity  of  rich  loamy 
soil  and  sharp  sand,  in  equal  proportions  to  the 
depth  of  about  two  inches.  Pegs  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  such  numbers  as  may  be  wanted ;  this 
completes  the  preliminaries,  and  layering  may  be 
proceeded  with  in  the  following  manner:  Cut 
each  shoot  about  half  way  through  with  a  thin, 
sharp  knife,  immediately  below  a  joint,  cutting 
upwards  towards  the  next  joint;  then  bend  the 
shoot  down  into  the  sandy  soil,  burying  it 
about  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  fixing  it  with  a 
peg.  Some  care  is  required  in  bending  the 
shoot  to  avoid  breaking  it,  and  to  keep  the 
tongue  formed  by  the  cut  open  and  as  near  as 
possible  perpendicular  in  the  soil.  It  is  from  the 
tongue  that  the  roots  are  chiefly  emitted,  and 
it  is  important  that  it  should  be  prevented  from 
effecting  a  union  again  with  the  other  part  of 
the  stem,  which  it  would  certainly  do  if  it  were 
not  kept  apart  by  an  intervening  layer  of  soil. 
After  layering,  give  a  light  watering  to  settle 
the  soil,  and  water  every  other  day  in  dry 
weather  till  rooting  takes  place.  When  layered 
about  the  present  time,  the  layers  will  be  ready 
to  remove  from  t\ie  parent  plant  in  the  end  of 
September.  They  may  theh  be  either  potted  in 
three  or  four  inch  pots  and  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  to  winter,  or  they  can  with  less  trouble 
be  planted  in  the  frame  in  good  soil,  or  if  frame 
accommodation  cannot  be  afforded  them,  the 
shelter  of  a  wall  or  evergreen  hedge  will  in 
ordinary  winters  be  quite  sufficient  to  keep  them 
safely  till  spring.  Another  method  of  propa¬ 
gating  these  plants  is  by  cuttings,  which  are 
generally  called  pipings.  When  visiting  one’s 
friends  some  desirable  piping  may  present  itself, 
and  a  piping  or  cutting  is  requested.  Moder¬ 
ately  strong  shoots  are  the  best  for  cutting. 
A  hand-glass  or  some  such  means  of  protecting 
the  cuttings  from  the  exhausting  effects  of  the 
atmosphere  is  necessary.  In  the  absence  of  a 
hand-glass,  a  box  of  sufficient  length  and  width 
should  be  placed  over  a  bed  of  sandy  soil,  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  surfacing  layer  of  sharp  sand  a 
couple  of  inches  deep.  The  cuttings  should  be 
made  about  three  inches  long,  removing  the 
lower  pair  or  two  pairs  of  leaves  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  cutting  the  lower  end  of  the  stems 
quare  over  by  a  joint.  The  cuttings  are  then 
ready  to  be  dibbled  into  the  sandy  soil  at  about 
two  inches  apart.  Water  moderately  immedi¬ 
ately  all  are  inserted,  and  place  the  top  on  the 
hand-glass,  or,  if  a  box,  in  the  way  already 
described.  Place  a  square  or  squares  of  glass 
upon  it,  and  keep  close  and  shaded  from  bright 
sun  till  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  when  shading 
must  be  discontinued  and  a  little  air  admitted 
by  degrees  till  they  may  bear  the  fullest  expos¬ 
ure  to  the  atmosphere. 


A  SHADED  RUNWAY. 


THE  HEMLOCK  PEST. 


The  ravages  of  the  worms  among  the  hemlock 
forests  of  Potter  County,  Pa.,  is  truly  alarming. 
It  was  barely  a  fortnight  ago  that  it  was  noticed 
by  lumbermen  that  the  tops  of  the  heavy  timber 
on  the  mountains  were  turning  brown,  as 
though  the  trees  were  dying.  The  trees  looked 
exactly  as  though  they  had  gone  through  a 
forest  fire  or  were  withering  up  for  lack  o  f 
water.  An  investigation  was  at  once  set  on 
foot,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  affected 
trees  were  covered  with  myriads  of  worms. 
They  were  eating  the  green  and  tender  foliage 
of  this  year’s  growth,  and  when  that  had  dis¬ 
appeared  turnra  their  attention  to  the  growth 
of  the  preceding  year,  the  woody  twig  not  be¬ 
ing  touched.  A  remarkable  scene  is  presented 
in  the  “chopping”  where  the  hark  peelers  are 
at  work.  The  worms  are  swarming  about  the 
men  by  the  millions,  while  on  all  the  trees  from 
Coudersport  to  Port  Allegheny  miles  and  miles 
of  trees  are  turning  brown,  and  ruin  is  threat¬ 
ened  to  the  vast  lumber  interests  of  that  sec¬ 
tion.  The  worm  that  is  doing  the  damage  is  of 
the  “measuring  worm”  species,  about  an  inch 
long,  and  barely  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter. 

Reports  from  Glenhazel,  Elk  County,  are  that 
the  same  worm  in  countless  numbers  is  de¬ 
vastating  the  hemlocks  there.  As  it  is  said 
that  the  continued  ravages  of  this  worm  means 
the  total  destruction  of  young  hemlock  and  the 
crippling  of  the  standing  timber  and  drying  up 
of  its  bark.  A  crisis  confronts  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  entire  hemlock  region  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  as  the  worm  is  steadily  ad¬ 
vancing  and  spreading,  and  owing  to  the  great 
numbers,  working  destruction  with  inconceiva¬ 
ble  rapidity.  Not  only  the  lumbermen  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  the  tanners,  farmers,  railroad  men, 
and  in  fact  every  one,  for  it  is  pre  eminently  a 
hemlock  region  from  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  to  Pun- 
sutawnee.  Pa.,  thousands  of  men  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  bark  and  lumber  interests,  and 
millions  of  capital  invested.  Some,  of  the 
worms,  with  specimens  of  their  destructive 
work,  have  been  sent  to  the  agricultural  de¬ 
partment  at  Harrisburg. 


The  Indiana  Farmer  has  these  excellent  re¬ 
marks  :  Many  of  the  losses  and  disappointments 
experienced  by  farmers  who  raise  stock  are 
traceable  to  lack  of  proper  attention  at  a  time 
when  its  requirement  is  absolute  and  if  not 
given,  certain  failure  will  follow. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  attribute  catastrophies 
and  unexpected  happenings  in  the  business,  to 
“luck,”  and  the  extent  and  prevalence  of  this 
visitation  in  some  fiocks  and  herds,  is  aston¬ 
ishing.  But  the  fact  is,  in  stock  raising  the 
term  luck,  is  controlled  mainly  by  the  interest 
and  efforts  thrown  into  the  business  by  the 
owner  himself,  and  may  be  good  or  bad,  as  he 
elects.  The  first  and  most  important  essential 
of  success  being  care,  without  it  good  blood 
and  good  food  will  lose  much  of  their  value. 
Care  will  not  take  the  place  of  these,  but  it 
will  do  more  alone  than  any  of  them,  and  with 
them  as  auxiliaries,  the  chances  of  failure  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  In  this  connectioij 
an  exchange  remarks ; 

“It  is  the  man  who  sees  to  it  that  not  one  of 
his  animals  Jacks  good  food,  good  drink,  good 
shelter,  or  good  blood,  that  makes  the  thrilling 
success  of  stock  raising.  His  calves  are  not 
still  born,  his  lambs  are  not  disowned,  his  colts 
have  not  weak  ankle  joints,  his  pigs  are  not 
farrowed  with  cholera  for  a  mate,  his  dams  do 
not  have  difficulty  in  giving  birth,  his  animals 
are  not  hurt  or  killed  by  accident,  he  does  not 
allow  lambs  to  be  frozen  the  night  they  are 
dropped,  or  the  calf  to  stray  off  and  die,  or  the 
litter  to  be  drowned  in  its  nest.  He  makes 
money  out  of  stock  raising,  and  be  gives  care 
at  all  seasons.” 


THE  “JACK”  ROSE. 


The  French  General  Jacqueminot  was  born  in 
West  India,  and  had  a  fiery  temper.  He  had 
one  daughter  who  bore  the  pretty  name  of 
Marguerite.  An  old  nurse  had  always  taken 
care  of  her.  She  grew  very  lovely  and  as  good 
as  beautiful,  and  the  son  of  a  neighbor  gave 
her  an  honored  and  unimpassioned  love,  which 
was  returned  with  unquestioning  faith.  One 
day  the  fierce  officer  returned  home  unexpected¬ 
ly,  and  inquired  for  Marguerite.  The  nurse, 
fearing  his  anger,  denied  the  knowledge  of  her 
whereabouts.  The  angry  parent  seized  a  small 
sword  and  ran  into  the  garden,  where  the  two 
lovers  sat  side  by  side. 

His  sweet  daughter,  filled  with  alarm,  threw 
herself  instinctively  before  her  lover.  The  gen¬ 
eral  and  young  Hubert  crossed  deadly  swords, 
and  the  ^oung  lover  lad  fell  dead  at  their  feet. 
Marguerite  also  died  with  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer.  From  letters  the  father  learned  how  true 
was  the  affection  that  awaited  his  return  and 
sanction,  and  bis  whole  nature  was  softened  by 
remorse.  Against  the  garden  terrace  had 
twined  a  pale  pink  rose.  The  lovers  had  sat 
there,  ana  the  general  ordered  it  cut  to  the 
ground.  In  the  spring  the  shoots  came  up 
again,  not  pink,  but  bearing  one  single,  perfect 
velvet  red  rose,  full  of  passionate  beauty.  When 
called  by  the  gardener  to  view  the  marvel,  the 
old  stricken  father  moaned  and  wept.  “Shall 
I  sever  it,  my  master?”  asked  the  old  servant, 
ready  to  spare  him  grief.  “No,”  was  the 
answer,  “God  sent  the  rose.”  So  the  rose  was 
named  after  him  who  spared  it. 


Every  poultry  raiser  of  any  experience  knows 
that  it  is  as  necessary  to  provide  shade  for  his 
fow'ls  in  summer  as  it  is  to  furnish  wram  and 
comfortable  quarters  in  winter.  The  Poultry 
Yard  says :  In  our  domestication  of  any  animal 
we  ought  to  imitate  nature,  and  by  all  the  arti¬ 
fices  at  our  command  to  supply  the  conditions 
of  their  native  State  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
their  circumscribed  range,  and  with  arrange¬ 
ments  for  their  safety.  When  we  remember 
that  the  original  home  of  our  fowls  was  the 
wild  jungles  of  India,  that  the  turkey  was  from 
the  forests  and  prairies  of  America,  and  the  web¬ 
footed  members  of  our  poultry  ^ard  lived  and 
thrived  in  uncounted  numbers  m  our  swamps 
and  small  ponds,  where  the  overhanging  foliage 
screened  them  from  the  summer  sun  and  pro¬ 
tected  them  from  their  winged  enemies,  we 
shall  fully  understand  the  absolute  need  of 
shade  for  all  feathered  bipeds  of  our  yards  and 
grounds.  Trees  present  the  most  natural  and 
satisfactory  shade  that  can  be  had,  and  low, 
branching  trees  and  shrubs  are,  of  course,  the 
best.  Fowls  love  seclusion  and  privacy.  They 
like  to  sit  “under  their  ow’n  vine  or  tree,  with 
none  to  molest”:  and  as  a  place  of  refuge  from 
the  pursuing  hawk,  nothing  offers  a  better  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  terrified  chickens.  Provide  low 
sheds,  if  you  cannot  give  green  shade,  but  give 
them  shade  of  some  sort,  or  “they  will  perish 
by  the  way.”  “A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to 
his  beast.”  Kindness  to  all  domesticated  ani¬ 
mals  pays  both  in  satisfaction  and  profit. 


FINISH  FATTENING. 


To  farmers  who  are  tempted  by  the  present 
prices  of  meat  to  rush  their  stock  to  market  be¬ 
fore  it  is  well  fattened,  we  would  say,  Don’t  do 
it.  It  is  true  that  grain  is  high,  and  that  it  will 
cost  someting  to  complete  the  fattening  process, 
but  we  are  confident  that  it  will  pay  well  to 
put  the  animals  in  good  condition  oefore  they 
are  sold.  If  properly  fed,  there  is  a  very  rapid 
gain  after  they  get  well  started,  till  the  animals 
become  quite  fat.  In  this  business,  as  in  many 
other  things,  it  is  the  early  steps  that  cost. 
After  the  work  is  well  commenced,  the  rate  of 
profit  increases  rapidly.  It  is  well  to  remember 
also,  as  one  of  the  incidentals,  that  the  manure 
made  by  fattening  animals  is  of  great  value, 
and  that  if  it  is  carefully  used  and  wisely  used 
it  will  do  considerable  towards  paying  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  feeding  the  stock. 


MIDSUMMER  DINNERS. 

Miss  Juliet  Gorson  has  some  useful  hints  in 
the  August  number  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal.  She  says ; 

Any  small  bits  of  meat,  fish,  poultry,  or  vege¬ 
tables,  can  be  reduced  to  a  pulp,  by  pressing 
them  through  a  sieve,  which  being  mixed  with 
white  soup  or  cream  soup,  makes  a  capital  hot- 
day  dinner,  with  a  modest  fish  di  h,  some  baked 
potatoes,  and  a  simple  desert.  Any  one  who  can 
make  a  smooth  cream  pudding-sauce,  or  good 
drawn-butter,  can  equally  well  prepare  a  white 
or  cream  soup  without  lumps,  simply  by  blend¬ 
ing  butter  and  dry  flour  smoothly  over  the  fire, 
and  then  gradually  stirring  in  sufficient  milk 
and  water  on  white  broth  to  form  a  soup  of 
creamy  consistency;  this,  seasoned  with  salt 
and  white  pepper,  well  boiled,  may  be  varied 
infinitely  by  the  addition  of  any  vegetable,  fish, 
or  poultry,  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  being  pressed 
through  a  sieve  with  a  wooden  spoon.  Canned 
baked  beans  are  readv  for  use  w’hen  cold,  or 
they  can  be  heated,  or  made  into  a  soup  or 
salad,  or  fried  with  a  little  chopped  onion,  and 
served  with  potatoes. 

Uses  of  Canned  Poultry. 

Canned  poultry  is  ready  tor  salad  as  soon  as 
the  liquid  is  removed  from  it;  a  sauce  can  be 
made  from  this  liquid,  thickened  with  a  little 
butter  and  dry  flour  rubbed  to  a  smooth  paste 
over  the  fire,  and  the  ’poultry  warmed  as  a 
fricassee,  it  can  be  made  into  a  pie  or  a  soup. 
After  making  a  white  sauce,  poultry  can  be 
warmed  in  it  as  a  fricassee,  or  the  small  bits 
made  into  a  soup,  or  into  a  pie,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  sauce  or  gravy;  any  scraps  finely 
minced  can  be  heated  in  gravy  and  served  on 
toast  or  chopped  and  seasoned  for  sandwiches; 
the  smallest  pieces  can  be  used  in  a  pulp  as  the 
basis  of  a  soun. 

Desserts  from  Canned  Fruits. 

From  the  canned  fruits  a  great  variety  of  des¬ 
serts  can  be  made  with  but  little  trouble.  A 
good  biscuit  dough  baked  in  round  cakes,  split 
and  buttered,  can  be  spread  with  strawberries, 
raspberries,  apricots,  or  peaches  and  sugar,  for 
a  short  cake,  and  served  either  hot  or  cold, 
with  cream,  or  with  a  sauce  made  by  sweeten¬ 
ing  the  liquid  in  which  the  fruit  was  put  in. 
Bake4  with  bread  softened  and  sweetened  milk, 
any  fruit  makes  a  palatable  and  wholesome 
pudding;  laid  upon  slices  of  cake,  covered  with 
the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  in  sugar,  and  slightly 
browned  in  the  oven,  any  canned  fruit  makes 
an  excellent  meringue.  The  addition  of  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  arrowroot  or  corn  starch  to  each 
quart  or  can  of  fruit  and  juice,  with  five  min¬ 
utes’  boiling,  will  give  an  excellent  cold  sweet, 
if  the  mixture  is  hardened  in  a  mold. 

Fruit  Soup. 

Fruit  and  the  juice,  smoothly  mixed  with 
bread  or  cake,  and  baked,  makes  an  excellent 
pudding.  Of  course  every  housewife  knows 
the  use  of  canned  fruits  for  tarts  and  pies. 
But  a  novel  form  is  the  cold  fruit  soup.  By 
boiling  pearl  sago  to  a  smooth  pulp,  and  then 
cooling  it  with  enough  friut  to  flavor  it,  a  very 
refreshing  soup  is  made ;  about  a  (Quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sago  and  a  quart  of  fruit  pulp  and 
juice,  will  serve  to  make  four  quarts  of  cold 
fruit  soup  of  creamy  consistency,  most  refresh¬ 
ing  and  healthy.  All  fresh  fruits  are  delicious 
thus  made  into  soups,  and  fresh  vegetables  can 
be  used  in  the  same  way,  first  being  boiled  to  a 
pulp.  Only  the  freshest  and  most  sound  fruits 
and  vegetables  should  be  purchased.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  of  such  food  have  a  great  advantage  over 
purchasers,  for  they  can  gather  their  harvest  at 
its  perfection. 

Caring  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

In  the  city,  as  soon  as  green  vegetables  are 
brought  into  the  house  they  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  in  cold  water,  and  then  laid  in 
a  cold,  dark  place,  preferably  in  the  ice  box  or 
in  a  cool  cellar.  Celery  and  lettuce  thus  treat¬ 
ed,  thickly  covered  with  a  wet  cloth,  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  air,  will  be  excellent. 

Fruits  keep  best  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  Damp¬ 
ness  which  nourishes  the  freshness  of  vegetables, 
makes  fruit  mold.  Changing  temperatures  ^re 
injurious  to  all  foods;  in  warm,  damp  summer 
days  meats  sometimes  spoil  in  transit  from 
market  to  the  purchaser’s  ice  box;  the  same 
danger  exists  in  summer,  when  to  spare  heat  a 
cool  oven  is  used  for  baking  meat,  just  enough 
warmth  being  generated  to  taint  it  without 
cooking  it. 

Miss  Corson  also  recommends  making  the 
luncheon  or  supper  a  cold  meal  in  hot  days, 
except  for  hot  tea.  coffee,  cocoa,  or  milk,  and 
only  once  a  day  the  lighting  of  a  fire  large 
enough  to  broil  or  roast  meat  for  dinner. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


The  Uses  of  Salt.— A  writer  in  Good  House¬ 
keeping  enumerates  the  following  as  among  the 
valuable  services  to  be  rendered  by  that  com¬ 
mon  household  article,  common  salt : 

For  weak  eyes,  a  wash  of  weak  salt  and  water 
will  prove  of  much  benefit. 

Salt  and  water,  quite  strong,  and  used  per¬ 
sistently  for  a  time,  will  prevent  the  hair  from 
falling  out. 

A  teaspoonful  of  salt  dissolved  in  one-half 
glassful  of  water  is  excellent  to  allay  nausea  in 
sick  headaches. 

To  relieve  heart-burn,  drink  a  half  tumblerful 
of  cold  water  in  which  has  been  dissolved  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt. 

When  wiping  up  the  floor  before  putting  the 
carpet  down,  spinkle  it  all  over  with  salt,  while 
damp;  this  will  greatly  prevent  moths. 

For  stings  or  bites  from  any  kind  of  insect, 
apply  dampened  salt,  bound  tightly  over  the 
spot.  It  will  relieve,  and  usually  cure  very 
quickly. 

Salt  as  a  tooth-powder  is  better  than  almost 
any  other  dentifrice.  It  keeps  the  teeth  very 
white,  the  gums  hard  and  rosy,  and  the  breath 
fresh. 

If  the  throat  is  very  sore,  wring  a  cloth  out 
of  cold  salt  and  water  and  bind  it  on  the  throat 
tightly  when  going  to  bed ;  cover  it  with  a  dry 
towel.  This  is  excellent. 

For  neuralgia,  make  a  small  muslin  bag,  fill  it 
with  salt,  heat  it  very  hot,  and  lay  it  against 
the  aching  place.  It  will  prove  a  great  relief, 
as  salt  retains  the  heat  a  long  time. 


In  the  course  of  the  survey  for  the  projected 
railway  from  Sofia  to  Shumia,  extensive  beds 
of  coal  of  fine  quality  have  been  dircovered  at 
a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  cap¬ 
ital. 


FOREIGN. 

Remarkable  Work  in  Corea.— One  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  of  grace  known  in  for¬ 
eign  missions  is  that  among  the  Coreans.  With¬ 
out  having  heard  or  seen  a  missionary,  thou¬ 
sands  have  become  believers  in  Christ.  This  is 
the  fruit  of  the  circulation  of  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  by  a  Scottish  missionary  in  Man¬ 
churia. 

Evangelization  of  Lepers. — A  great  work 
among  the  lepers  has  been  carried  on  in  India 
for  ten  years  past  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  Three  hundred  of  these  unfortunites 
have  been  admitted  to  the  asylum  of  this  socie¬ 
ty,  and  nearly  half  of  these  have  been  led  to 
Christ.  The  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  church¬ 
es  of  this  country  carry  on  a  similar  work  on  a 
smaller  scale.  In  one  asylum,  out  of  sixty- 
seven  lepers  fifty- five  have  become  Christians. 
In  Africa  there  is  a  Moravian  mission  to  lepers 
established  in  1822. 

Tahiti,  the  chief  island  of  the  Society  group 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  has  passed  under 
French  sway.  It  is  a  small  island,  only  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contains  a  population  of  about  fifteen  thousand. 
It  is  Christian,  and  its  inhabitants  are  described 
as  peaceable  and  industrious.  Fifty  years  ago 
France  established  a  protectorate  over  it.  In 
1880  the  king  of  the  island  sold  to  France  his 
royal  rights  for  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The 
death  of  this  king  only  a  few  days  ago  com¬ 
pleted  the  chain  of  French  sovereignty. 

“The  Sharada  Sadhan.” — The  second  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  institution  wdth  this  unfamiliar 
name,  Pundita  Ramabai's  “Widow’s  Home,” 
has  recently  been  held.  Mrs.  Ranade,  the  amia¬ 
ble  and  intelligent  wife  of  a  cultured  native 
gentleman  of  Poona,  a  member  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council,  presided  with  grace  and  dignity, 
and  another  well-educated  lady,  with  remarka¬ 
ble  self-possession,  moved  an  address  of  thanks. 
This  assuredly  indicates  progress  in  the  con¬ 
servative  city  of  Poona,  a  stronghold  of  Brah- 
minism.  The  Pundita  delivered  a  long  and  elo¬ 
quent  address.  She  reports  her  work  to  be 
prospering. 

The  Oriental  Congress.— The  Jewish  Mes 
senger  has  this  reference  to  the  International 
Oriental  Congress  to  be  held  in  London  from 
September  1st  to  the  10th,  and  predicts  that  it 
will  be  an  improvement  upon  the  Stockholm 
session  of  1887:  “The  English  and  French  com¬ 
mittees  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  more  fruit¬ 
ful  results,  and  the  congress  will  be  more  prac¬ 
tical  than  its  predecessors.  The  work  will  be 
divided  into  twenty  sections,  devoted  to  Orien¬ 
tal  research,  Semitic  and  Aryan  languages. 
Oriental  art,  comparative  religion,  commerce  of 
the  East,  and  ought  to  mark  an  important  era 
in  Oriental  research,  especially  as  practical  es¬ 
says  are  invited  on  the  best  means  of  promoting 
Oriental  studies,  translations  of  texts  are  re¬ 
quested,  and  examinations  are  provided  for 
students.  Delegates  are  already  appointed  or 
promised  from  the  leading  universities  and  soci¬ 
eties  of  the  world,  although,  according  to  the 
circular,  the  Catholic  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  the 
only  American  representatives!” 

A  Tower  of  Porcelain. — The  most  remarka- 
bje  of  the  many  curious  constructions  in  China 
is  the  Porcelain  Tower  at  Nankin.  This  build¬ 
ing  stands  just  outside  the  town,  and  seems  to 
have  been  partly  designed  for  ornament  and 
partly  for  taking  a  view  of  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
try.  It  owes  its  name  to  its  being  entirely  cov¬ 
ered  with  Iteautifully  and  fantastically  painted 
porcelain  tiles.  It  is  octagonal  in  shape,  con¬ 
tains  nine  stories,  and  is  about  two  hundred 
feet  hi^h,  counting  the  base  of  brickwork  upon 
which  it  is  raised.  The  wall  at  the  bottom  is 
at  least  twelve  feet  thick,  and  the  building 
gradually  diminishes  to  the  top,  which  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  sort  of  pyramid,  having  a  large 
golden  ball  on  its  summit.  There  is  an  ascent 
of  twelve  steps  to  the  first  floor,  from  whence 
one  may  proceed  to  the  ninth  story  by  very 
narrow  stairs,  the  steps  of  which  are  each  ten 
inches  in  height,  and  there  are  said  to  be, 
countiug  those  at  the  base,  eight  hundred  and 
eighty- seven  steps  in  all.  Each  story  contains 
one  or  more  rooms,  with  numerous  niches  in 
the  walls  which  are  occupied  by  idols,  and  at 
each  etternal  corner  of  the  tower  on  every 
story,  many  tiny  bells  are  hung,  which  make  a 
pleasanp  jingling  when  agitated  by  the  wind, 
[rcelain  Tower  was  erected  more  than 
dred  years  ago,  and  is  still  in  the  high- 
of  preservation. 

lYOTO  Temple. — The  great  Buddhist 
the  Ilongwanji  sect  at  Kiyoto,  Japan, 
burned! down  some  years  back,  and  was  laid  in 
ashes,  as  it  was  all  of  wood.  The  Governor’s 
private  1  secretary  told  Mr.  Cecil  that  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  fire,  a  subscription  was  set  on 
foot,  supported  bj’  the  energetic  preaching  of 
the  priests  throughout  the  Empire,  and  in  the 
space  of  ten  years  a  sum  of  money,  not  less 
than  five  and  one-half  million  of  dollars,  was 
collected  not  from  the  rich,  because  as  a  class 
they  do  not  exist;  but  from  the  very  poorest 
of  the  people,  who  live  in  mud  huts  hardly  any 
better  than  Irish  shanties,  and  teed  on  millet 
and  rice.  This  magnificent  temple,, built  exclu¬ 
sively  of  wood,  when  completed  will  be,  it  is 
said,  another  wonder  of  the  world;  one  of  the 
grandest  structures  ever  seep.  In  height  it  is 
about  one  hundred  feet,  supported  by  massive 
pillars  of  wood  of  the  most  enduring  kind 
brought  from  the  neighboring  island  of  For¬ 
mosa,  and  ought  to  last  for  centuries,  if  only 
it  can  escape  the  ravages  of  fire.  The  exquisite 
workmanship  displayed  in  the  ornamental  carv¬ 
ings  cannot  be  exceeded.  Animals,  birds,  and 
flowers  were  chiseled  out  of  solid  pieces  of 
wood,  with  a  truthfulness  to  nature  rarely  to 
be  found  in  any  other  place,  showing  the  high 
grade  of  artistic  skill  to  which  Japanese  artists 
have  attained.  The  most  wonderful  sight,  how¬ 
ever,  of  all,  says  Mr.  Cecil,  remains  to  be  de¬ 
scribed.  “Hanging,”  he  saj’s,  “on  one  of  the 
massive  beams  which  support  the  walls  in  the 
inside  of  the  new  building,  there  were  perhaps 
some  fifty  ropes  of  thick,  black,  glossy  material, 
each  as  many  feet  in  length,  and  as  big  around 
as  a  pair  of  stout  fists  could  grasp.  On  inquiry 
I  was  informed  that  they  were  made  entirely  of 
human  hair,  and  that  they  were  the  offerings 
of  the  women  of  Japan,  who.  too  poor  to  con¬ 
tribute  money,  had  cut  off  their  black  tresses, 
as  a  fit  sacrifice  towards  so  holy  an  object. 
These  self-denying  women,  judging  from  the 
quantity  of  their  hair,  were  to  be  calculated 
not  by  thousands,  but  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands;  but  whatever  their  number  was,  one  felt 
that  the  measure  of  their  faith  and  devotion 
could  be  only  realized  by  supposing  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey  to  be  burned  down, and  the  response 
that  would  be  made  by  the  women  of  England 
to  an  appeal  of  the  same  sort  from  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.” — The  Southern  Presby¬ 
terian. 

Is  Converting  the  Heathen  a  Charitable 
Purpose? — The  House  of  Lords  have  given  judg¬ 
ment  in  a  case  which  has  been  under  considera¬ 
tion  for  more  than  a  year.  It  was  an  appeal 
from  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  revers¬ 
ing  a  decision  of  the  Divisional  Court.  The  ap¬ 
pellants  were  the  Commissioners  for  the  special 
purposes  of  the  Income-tax; and  the  respondent, 
Mr.  John  Frederick  Pemsell,  was  the  treasurer 
of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  commonly 
called  Moravians.  The  question  raised  the  point 
whether  the  brethren  were  liable  to  pay  In¬ 
come-tax  in  respect  of  their  funds,  which  were 


Pure  is  one  thing ;  whole¬ 
some,  another.  Pure  arsenic 
is  not  wholesome.  Pure 
ammonia,  pure  white  clay, 
or  pure  alum  cannot  make 
a  wholesome  baking  pow¬ 
der,  even  if  it  is  called 
“absolutely  pure.” 

Every  housekeeper  knows 
that  pure  cream  of  tartar, 
pure  soda,  pure '  flour,  are 
wholesome.  These  three 
ingredients,  and  these  three 
only,  are  used  in  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Baking  Powder. 
Cleveland’s  is  pure  and 
wholesome ;  it  leavens  most, 
and  leavens  best,  but  its 
special  excellence  is  that  it 
is  perfectly  wholesome. 


used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  foreign 
missions,  and  the  education  of  the  children  of 
missionaries  and  ministers,  and  the  establish 
ment  of  church  houses^  The  respondent  having 
paid  the  sum  of  £73,  8s.  8d.  to  the  Crown  as 
Income-tax  for  the  year  1886,  applied  for  the 
return  of  that  sum  on  the  ground  that  the  in¬ 
come,  in  respect  of  which  it  had  been  paid,  was 
derived  from  rents  and  profits  of  lands  vested 
in  trustees  for  charitable  purposes  within  the 
meaning  of  the  5th  and  6th  Vic.,  cap.  35,  1861. 
The  Commissioners  having  refused  to  repay  the 
money,  the  respondent  applied  to  the  Divisional 
Court  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  the  Income- 
tax  Commissioners,  ordering  them  to  give  a  cer¬ 
tificate  for  the  return  of  the  sum  in  question. 
The  Divisional  Court  refused  the  application, 
but  their  decision  was  reversed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  who  gave  judgment  for  the  respondent. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  said  he  conceived  that  the 
real  ordinary  use  of  the  word  charitable,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  any  technicalities  whatsoever, 
always  did  involve  the  relief  of  poverty.  But 
in  this  case  the  particular  gift  under  debate 
had  no  relation  to  poverty  at  all.  To  his  mind 
the  object  of  the  mission  was  the  propagation 
of  the  Moravian  tenets  among  persons  whom 
the  Moravian  brethren  conceived  to  be  in  dark¬ 
ness,  and  whom  they  wished  to  enlighten  by  the 
views  which  they  themselves  professed.  For 
these  reasons  he  thought  the  judgment  ap¬ 
pealed  from  ought  to  be  reversed.  Lord  Wat¬ 
son,  who  took  a  different  view  of  the  law, 
moved  that  the  appeal  be  dismissed,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  sustained, 
with  cost.  Lord  Bramwell  agreed  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Herschell,  Lord  Mac- 
naghten,  and  Lord  Norris  concurred  with  Lord 
Watson,  and  the  appeal  was  dismissed  with 
costs.  _ 

HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY  IN  SUMMER. 

From  a  long  series  of  hints  to  girls  on  tl^s 
important  subject,  given  by  a  writer  in  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal,  we  select  the  following : 

Bathe  early  and  often. 

Throw  fancy  work  away. 

Believe  that  waiters  are  human. 

Hurry  never,  thus  being  at  leisure  ever. 

Be  lavish  with  laundresses,  fruit  men  and 
fans. 

Store  up  the  sweet  and  give  small  place  to 
the  bitter. 

Remember  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  are 
at  the  seashore  for  rest. 

If  you  feel  like  doing  a  good  deed,  treat  a 
dozen  street  children  to  ice  cream.  That  is  mis¬ 
sion  work. 

Do  not  tell  your  hostess  how  sweet  the  batter 
and  cream  were  at  your  last  summer’s  boarding 
place. 

Look  pleasantly  at  the  tired  stranger  who 
glances  wistfully  at  the  part  of  your  car  seat 
occupied  by  your  wraps,  even  if  you  do  not  offer 
her  the  seat. 


The 

Daylight 

There  are  lamps  and  lamps, 
and  the  question  of  amount 
of  light  is  no  longer  the 
question;  any  of  them  give 
light  enough.  But  the  lamp 
that’s  easiest  to  light,  easiest 
to  take  care  of  and  keeps  its 
oil  fount  coolest,  that’s  the 
lamp  of  to-day  and 
that’s  the  Daylight. 

Send  for  our  ABC  book  on 
Lamps. 

Craighead  &  Kintz  Co.,  33  ^1 
Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.  ^ 


^cTtaols  and  CaUjeflcs. 


New  York  City,  Washington  Square. 

SCHOOL  OP  PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Henry  M.  McCracken,  D.D.,  LL.n.,  Chancellor. 

Instruction  in  all  departments  of  higher  pedagogy.  Ex¬ 
cellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  methods  and  systems. 
Students  can  help  themselves  by  teaching.  Lectures 
daily  at  4  P.M.  ana  Saturdays.  Five  courses.  Expenses 
low.  Scholarships.  Degress  Master  of  Pedagogy  (Pd 
M.)  and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy,  (Pd.D.)  Term  from  Oct.  to 
May. 

Circulars  and  information  sent  on  application. 

Jerome  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 

The  Professor  of  Pedagogy  will  instruct  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  by  correspondence. 


SEYMOUR  SMITH  INSTITUTE, 

PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Healthful,  homelike,  select,  thorough. 

Rev.  A.  Mattice,  A.M.,  Principal. 


THE  OSSINING  SEMINARY, 

SING-SING  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

A  School  of  the  highest  class  for  Young  Ladies,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Council  including  the  Rev.  Drs.  F. 
L.  Patton,  W.  C.  Roberts,  Charles  Clthbert  Hall, 
Henry  M.  Field,  Wm.  E.  Moore,  and  other  eminent 
friends  of  education.  Terms  moderate.  Twenty-fourth 
year  begins  September  16, 1891. 

MISS  E.  B.  SHERRARD,  Principal. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Courses  of  study  those  of  flrst-class  colleges.  Electrlr 
lights,  steam  heat  and  elevator.  Astronomical  Observa¬ 
tory.  Art  School.  Music  Building,  &c.  217  students. 
ELMIRA  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

Six  socialists  iu  _musjcal  faculty.  Every  facility  foi 
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NORDEN.  D.  D..  Prest.,  Elmira,  N.  Y 


ROCKLAND  COLLEGE, 

NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Regular  and  Special  Courses. 
$260  per  year.  Catalogues  of  W.  H.  Bannister,  A.M. 

WELLS  COLLEGE  AURtmA^N.^. 

Three  Full  Courses  of  Study.  Location  beautiful  and 
healthful.  A  refined  Christian  Home.  New  Building 
with  Modern  Improvements.  Session  begins  Septembei 
16, 1891.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

£.  S.  FRISBEE.  D.D.,  President. 


TPMPT  P  fipnvp  ladies’  seminary,  Saratoga  Spring* 
HjJUrLJj  illiurri  n.  y.  superior  faclUtles  for  the  hlghei 
Sciences,  Philosophy,  Languages,  Music,  Painting,  esthetic 
and  social  culture.  Thirty-seventh  year  begins  September  If 
Address CHAS.  F.  DOWD.  Ph.D.  Pres 


EW  YORK  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  B.  8..  A.  M..  Cornwall,  N.  Y 


N; 

Rye  SEMINARY,  Rye,  New  Yorl^.— For  particu 
lars  address 

CAYUGA  LAi 

N.  Y.  A.  K.  McALPlNE,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


partict 
MRS.  S.  J.  LIFE. 

AYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora 


THE  CLAVEHACK  COLLEGE 

And  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE 
For  Young  Men  and  Women,  will  open  its  38th  year 
Sept.  14th.  For  catalogues,  address 

Rev.  A.  H.  FLACK.  A.M.,  Prest.,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


COTTAGE  SEMINARY, 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  CLINTON,  NEW  YORK. 

Rev.  C.  W.  HAWLEY.  A.M.,  Principal 


CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


GRANGER  PLACE  SCHOOL 

enters  upon  its  Sixteenth  Year  September  17th. 

THE  BROOKLYN  HHCGHTS  SEmNABT, 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  The  list  year. 
Opeus  September  24tb.  Address  for  circulars, 

138-110  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


SHORTHAND  by  ninil^^TperMMkl^y. 

itnations  prornred  all  nupiis  when  compelei*. 
end  for  circular.  V  '.4j.  tTIAFFEK,  Oswego.N.Y 
Psokkeeping  and  Penmanship  tborunghlyt  tangh  by  maU. 


]Vf  ISS  GRINNELL’S  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
22  East  54th  St.,  reopens  Oct.  1.  Collogiate,  Prepara¬ 
tory  and  Primary  Depts.  Kindergarten, Froebel  method. 


UNIVERSITY  The  Thirty-Third 

LAW  SCHOOL^orrmei/**^ 

Conlers  LL.B.;  also  <  for  new  graduate  courses,)  LL.M. 
For  catalogues,  showing  reorganized  faculty,  address 
PROF.  I.  F.  RUSSELL. 
'Equitable  Building,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 


Miss  Jaudon’s  Family  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  348 
Madison  Avenue,  will  reopen  October  1st.  Classes  for 
little  children.  Preparation  for  College,  and  for  the 
Harvard  and  Columbia  examinations. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Fortieth  Year  be^ns  Sept.  23d. 
Prepares  for  College  or  Business.  Under  the  care  of  the 
West  Jersw  Presbytery.  A  Christian  Home  and  School. 
Refers  to  Faculty  of  Princeton  College.  For  terms  and 
information  address 

Phoebus  W.  Lyon.  A.M.,  Principal. 


RUTGERS  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J.  ' 

Re-opens  Sept.  16, 1891.  Prepares  for  college,  scientlfls 
schools  or  business. 

E.  R.  PAYSON,  A.  M.,  Head  Master. 


MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

At  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  reopens  September  23. 
Terms,  board  and  tuition  in  English,  Latin  and  Greek, 
$600.  Circulars  on  application. 


LAWHENCEVILLE  SCHOOL, 

JOHN  C.  G RISEN  FOUNDATION. 

Early  application  for  admission  is  adviaPble  Yor 
logue  and  information  address 

Rev.  JAME8  C.  MACKENtlifi,  Ph.D., 

LaizTenceville,  New  Jersey. 


IVY  HALL, 


BRIDGETON, 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  Young  Ladles 
Established  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  Allen  Maxwell.  Principal. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  LACKAWANNA 

Established  in  1872.  A  home  and  fitting  school  for 
boys  and  girls.  For  catalogues,  address 
"  THOS.  . . 


Rev. 


.  M.  CANN,  Scranton,  Pa. 


WELLESLEY  SCHOOL  will  occupy  its  new  home 
September  23d,  at  N.  W.  cor.  Spruce  and  2l6t  Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA.  For  Girls  and  Young  Ladies. 
Boarding  and  Day.  Primary.  Grammar,  Academic, 
College  Preparatory  and  Musical  Departments.  Young 
ladies  can  graduate  or  prepare  for  any  College.  For  cir¬ 
culars  giving  full  information,  address 

J.  R.  MILLER.  D.D.,  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON  &  JEFFERSON.  COLLEGE. 

WASHINGTON,  PA. 

The  9l8t  year  begins  September  16th.  For  Catalogue  or 
information  apply  to  PRESIDENT  J.  D.  MOFFAT. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  Y0UN6  LADIES. 

Removed  in  1883  from  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  to 
Ogontz,  the  spacious  country  seat  of  Jay  Cooke,  will 
gin  its  forty-second  year  Wednesday,  S^t.  3()th.  For 
circulars,  apply  to  Principals,  Ogontz  School,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Pa. 

Prineipats,  Principal  Emerita, 

Miss  Frances  E.  Bennett,  Miss  H.  A.  Dillatx. 

Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman. 


Pennsylvania,  Chsmbersborg. 

Wilson  College  for  Young  Women. 

Fifty  miles  sonthwest  of  Harrisburg,  in  famous  Cumberland 
Valley.  Fron^B^Umora,  foor  hqi^;  Philadelphia,  five;  New 


York,  seven;  Pittsburgh,  nine.  Six  trains  da 


Border  clt- 


college  ana  Art  scnooi.  music  uepartment,  this  year,  154,  In¬ 
dependent  of  free  Classes.  Full  Faculty.  College  Course,  B.A. 
degree;  Music  College.  B.M.  Handsome  Park,  Large  BuUdlnga, 
Steam  Heat,  Electric  Light,  Gymnaslnm.  Observatory,  Labor¬ 
atory,  etc.  Foi  catalogue  address  Rev.  J.  Edgar,  Ph.D.,  Pres. 
Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 


MARIETTA  COLLEGE, 

BIABIETTA,  OHIO. 

The  best  edncational  advantages.  Expenses  moderate. 
Free  Scholarships  to  aid  worthy  students.  Two  courses 
of  study  in  College.  Classical,  English,  Normal  and 
Business  courses  In  Academy,  Fall  term  begins  Sept. 
16th.  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


WESTERN  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 

OXFORD.  OHIO. 

MISS  LEIIjA  S,  McKEE,  Principal. 

Thirty-seventh  year  opens  September  9. 1891.  Full  Ac¬ 
ademic  and  Seminary  Courses.  Complete  courses  in 
Music,  Elocution  and  Art.  Students  fitted  for  best  East¬ 
ern  Colleges.  Laboratory  work  in  Sciences.  Library, 
5, (DO  volumes.  Large  new  building  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction.  Steam  beat ;  electric  light ;  unsurpassed  lo¬ 
cation.  Terms  S180  per  year. 


LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY 

increased  opportunities  for  the 
ition  of  youi  g  women. 

Thirty-third  year  begins  September  16, 1891. 

Miss  Mary  Evans,  PrinclpaL 


PAINE9VILLE,  O. 
...  Buildings  enlarged; 
the  liberal  and  thorough  edn- 


A  T?  V  H  A  T  T  montvale.  mass., 

I  IlilLilj,  10  m.  from  BOSTON. 

Home  and  Fitting  School  for  Yonng  Ladies.  Unnsnal  advan¬ 
tages  in  Music,  Art  and  Languages.  For  circnlars  addrei  s 

Miss  Wbittemore,  Prin. 


_  _ •wisna  .1  Nl.  d  A  ■  ■  iinjiiiiiu 

punnl  -prlpgfield.  Mass.  Trains  men  for  the 
_unUUL  General  Secretaryship  and  Physical  Direc¬ 
torship  of  Associations.  Forcatalogne  address  t 

OLIVER  C.  MOORE,  Secretary.  1 

NEWENGIAND  CONSERVATORS^ 

OI^MUSIClkr. 

GARI.  FASLTRir,  Director. 

Piano,  Orpn,  Violin,  Voiee,  Etc. 

Systematic  courses  in  class  and  private  lessons. 
Tuition,  tio  to  $30  for  so  class  lessons.  Many  free 


Olassea,  Lectorog,  Redtalt,  etc.  Eloea- 
tion.  Oratory  and  Dramatic  Action,  lino 
Arts,  Literature,  Lang^nagea,  inano  and 
Organ  Tuning.  COMFORTABLB  HOME 
for  La^  Students.  Calendar  Free. 

Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  10, 1891. 
FRANK  W.  HALE,  General  Manager. 

Franklin  Squares  Bostons  Masa. 


Chauncy  Hall  School, 

593  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

Thorough  preparation  for  the  Institute  ot 
Technology,  for  Business,  and  for  College.  In 
all  classes,  Special  Students  are  received.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  Girls  and  Yonng  Children. 
Unusual  care  of  Health.  The  sixty-third  an¬ 
nual  catalogue  sent  on  request. 

The  class  for  training  Kindergarten  teachers 
is  in  charge  of  Miss  Lucry  Wheelock. 

The  building  is  situated  in  the  most  elegant 
part  of  the  city,  and  where  there  are  no  temp¬ 
tations  to  lead  to  bad  habits. 


UPSON  SEMINA  BT,  up  in  the  bills  of  Litchfield  Connty. 

Home  School  for  b^s.  Number  limited.  Keeps 
them  all  the  year  round.  Fits  for  College  or  Buslnea. 
Pleasant  home  for  good  boys.  References:  PreeldcBt 
Porter,  Yale  College ;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuvier,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.;  Mr.  D.  E.  Gwynne,  25  Broad  street,  New  Yorlb 
For  other  references  or  information  inquire  of 
Rzv.  HENRY  UPSON.  Principal.  New  Preston,  Ot. 


MICHIGAN  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

Opens  Sejit.  10.  College  Preparatory  and  advanced 
courses.  Fine  advantages  in  Music  and  Art.  Steam 
heat.  Send  for  catalogue  K. 

Isabella  G.  French,  Prin.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


ALBERT  COLLEGE. 

“  Affiliated  Preparatory  School  of  Victoria  University.” 

BELLEVILLE,  ONT.,  CANADA. 

Over  200  students  were  received  last  year.  Prepares 
annually  the  largest  number  •  f  matriculants  of  any  col¬ 
lege  in  Canada.  Thoroughness  marks  every  department 
of  the  college  work.  Nine  courses  of  Study.  WiU  reopen 
SEPTEMBER  the  8th,  1891.  Send  for  calendar.  Address 
Prlr  cipal  DYER,  M.A. 


Hellnjutb  hShSTh’* 
College 

Large  Uinstrated  Catalogue  Mtea  appBeatloa. 
Students  from  all  partaof  America,  Nnmbmre. 
nducted 


LOMDOIV,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 


Salt  No.  1 

Terry,  $62. 
Plush.  $68. 

S.  C. 
Small 
Sl  do., 
Boston, 

Mass. 

Removed  to  26  Bromfleld  Street. 


Baron  Liebig 


The  great  chemist  pronounced  the  well 
known  Liebig  Company's  Extract  of  Beef, 
made  of  the  finest  River  Platte  cattle,  infinite¬ 
ly  superior  in  flavor  and  quality  to  any  made 
of  cattle  grown  in  Europe  or  elsewhere.  He 
authorized  the  use  of 


signature 


LIEBIG 

COMPANY’S 


For  Dellcioos 
Beef  Tea. 


Extract 
of  Beef. 

For  Improved  and 
Kconomic  Cook6i7« 


GOOD  NEWS 

TO  LADIES. 

Oreaie$t  Offer.  Now’s  your  time  to  get' 
orders  tor  our  oelebrated  Teas,  Ooffis^ 
and  Baking  Powde^  and  secure  a 
beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Hose  Boee  Otaiiia 
Tea  BeL  Dinner  Set.  Gold  Band  Moss  Boee 
Toilet  Bet,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp.  Castor  • 
or  Webster's  Dictionary.  84  lbs.  Fine  Tea  by  Hall  on  ra 
oelpt  ot  $3.  THB  ORKAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO..  « 
F.  0.  Box  3W.  81  and  88  YqMy  Sk,  New  York. 
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LETTER  FROM  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 


furlongs  of  doggerel  verse.  This  becomes  monot-  Tiiim'TE  to  missionary  white. 

onous.  Our  closing  suggestion  pertains  to  a  [The  Rev.  A.  A.  Fulton  and  wife  have  been 
name.  By  all  means  preserve  the  sweet  title  tarrying  over  a  few  trains  at  Ogden,  Utah, 
already  chosen,  and  call  the  institution  -Lily  visiting  Mrs.  Fulton’s  father  Dr.  S  E.  Wish- 


Buffalo.  l,  „ 

name.  By  all 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Queen  City  of  the  already  chosen, 
Lakes  is  something  which  many  Buffalonians  University 

themselves  imperfectly  appreciate  until  some  - 

funeral  or  some  holiday  excursion  takes  them  L0S1 

off  upon  the  outstretching  lines  of  asphalt,  and  ^  month 
through  this  and  the  other  expanding  suburbs,  ^  j 


TiiiBi  TE  TO  MISSIONARY  WHITE.  The  weather  vane  which  was  placed  in  Fort 

r™,  4  *  t;'..!* u  Yukon,  Alaska,  at  the  time  of  its  erection  two 

[ihe  Rev.  A.  A.  Fulton  ®  hundred  years  ago,  has  been  found  on  its  site, 

frying  over  a  few  trains  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  rooster  carved  out  of  oak. 


journey  to  San  Francisco,  news  reached  them 
of  the  terrible  catastrophe  at  Elmira,  then  sup- 


LOST  IN  STOCKBRIDtilE.  posed  to  have  been  fatal  to  both  mission 

A  (ew  „on.h.  .go  Dr.  Field  told  the  .ioty  of  HteC  ^^ei^Sg^ded  \ 


The  grip  seems  to  have  been  unusually  fatal 
in  Alaska.  Whole  tribes  are  said  to  have  been 
wiped  out,  and  the  fatalistic  survivors  cannot  be 
induced  to  lay  in  supplies  for  the  coming  win- 


posed  to  have  been  fatal  to  both  missionaries,  induced  to  lay  in  supplies  for  the  coming  win- 
They  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mrs.  White, 


It  is  now  said  that  the  reports  of  the  earth- 


through  this  and  the  other  expau  g  ,  trees  on  his  country  place,  their  origin,  consciousness,  as  by  a  thread,  is  yet  living,  and  quakes  and  tidal  wave  in  the  Gulf  of  California 

when,  like  any  outsider,  they  begin  to  rub  planting,  growth,  and  care.  I  read  the  article  slowly  emerging  from  a  critical  condition,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  There  was,  in 
their  eyes  in  wonder  at  the  waste  lands  that  than  usual  interest  for  I  had  helped  Two  children  are  spared  to  her,  the  youngest  fact,  no  tidal  wave,  it  is  said,  and  uo  houses 

have  been  reclaimed,  sewered,  paved,  lighted,  to  furnish  some  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  (which  dauger,  and  the  other  but  little  were  destroyed  by  the  earthquakes, 

an.!  nr  pnvprinir  with  new  buildinirs  furnisti  some  ot  tne  trees  a  i  fatality  was  doubtless  instantaneous  Some  disappointment  is  expressed  in  San 

Md  cover^,  or  covering  with  new  buildings,  came  from  Geneva  nurseries).  A  vague  purpose  in  the  case  of  Mr.  White,  and  nearly  so  in  that  Francisco  that  Mrs.  Hopkins-Searles  did  not 
The  electric  lamps  on  Walden  Avenue  already  g^jj^g  ^jj^y  ggg  those  trees  and  the  home  they  of  the  others  who  lost  their  lives.  Many  en-  provide  by  will  for  carrying  out  an  intention 
reach  nearly  half  way  to  Lancaster.  Not  one  j^gjpgjj  to  beautify  always  ran  in  mind,  but  was  comiums  have  been  paid  to  his  worth  as  a  man,  expressed  in  her  lifetime*  This  was  to  give  her 
out  of  ten  citizens  could  enumerate  by  name  carried  out  So  the  vears  have  gone  by  faithfulness  as  a  missionary.  But  few  great  house  in  that  city  to  the  San  Francisco 

ebe  rail «rav«  that  centre  in  the  citv  and  nroba-  ^a'-riea  out.  oo  me  years  nave  gu  «  ,  eulogists  have  been  so  well  qualified  to  Art  Association. 

the  rail  a. . y,  P  b  and  the  trees  have  grown,  and  now  when  their  gpggk  of  him  as  is  Missionary  Fulton,  his  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  is  arivinir  seri- 


hW  not  one  in  a  hundred  could  enumerate  the  - "7“  “'7  speax  or  mm  as  is  Missionary  ruiion,  ms  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  is  giving  seri- 

blynotone  in  a  hundred  could  enumerate  the  gtory  is  told,  all  at  once  I  have  a  call  to  go  to  classmate  in  the  seminary,  and  later  on  coa-  attention  to  the  practicability  of  using 

church  edifices  finished  or  in  process  of  erection.  Sheffield  in  the  lovely  Housatonic  Valley,  not  nizani  of  all  his  la^rs  in  China.  He  pays  this  pngumatic  tubes  to  facilitate  the  transporta- 

One  of  the  most  striking  changes  that  would  from  Stockbridge.  and  the  opportunity  has  de“l'y  wfthdraJn  from^IlTw^  tion  of  mails  in  large  cities.  In  this  respect  the 

arrest  the  eye  of  a  person  returning  to  the  city  deniy  withdrawn  trom  an  nis  laoors.j  United  States  is  behind  England,  in  several  of 

>>rtA.r  »n  nhfipnce  of  a  vear  or  two  is  the  dis-  ’  •  •  .u  -j  .  *  au  au  *  E'^angelist:  The  news  of  the  terrible  whose  cities  the  pneumatic  system  is  in  success- 

after  an  la„dZ;k  ti/Ftst  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  and  their  two  ful  use. 

appearance  ^  t  wave  when  heat  and  cinders  made  railway  tr^-  ghii^ren  comes  to  us  just  as  we  are  about  to  sail  The  expenses  of  the  National  World’s  Fair 

Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  junction  of  Ma  gjiing  intolerable,  but  all  the  more  grateful  .  phina  The  shock  to  us  is  verv  creat  Mr  Commission  for  the  past  year,  were  $159,923, 

Street  and  Niagara  Street,  and  the  uprising  in  gigrious  elms  of  New  classmatef  in  Union  «««>“='*  appropriation  of  $160,(^  The  ex¬ 
its  place  of  the  massive  building  which  the  Erie  Enxland  and  when  night  closed  in  cool  ^“d  myself  were  classmates  in  Union  nenses  for  the  present  year  from  July  Ist  were 

Ponntv  Sa,Fin.F«  Rank  is  erecting  on  the  site,  a  ,  a  I  !  .u  i  xr:..;  r  Seminary.  V  e  were  appointed  to  go  to  Canton,  |4,080,  against  the  appropriation  of _  $59,500. 


after  an  absence  of  a  year  or  two,  is  the  dis- 


•  _ *  AV.A1  iTirof  -  —  — -  ueaiii  oi  iur.  auu  mrs.  YYim.e  auu  meir  two  udc. 

appearance  ^  t  wave  when  heat  and  cinders  made  railway  tr^-  ghii^ren  comes  to  us  just  as  we  are  about  to  sail  The  expenses  of  the  National  World’s  Fair 

Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  junction  of  Ma  gjiing  intolerable,  but  all  the  more  grateful  .  phina  The  shock  to  us  is  verv  great  Mr  Commission  for  the  past  year,  were  $159,923, 
Street  and  Niagara  Street,  and  the  uprising  in  gigrious  elms  of  New  classmatef  in  Union  «««>“='*  appropriation  of  $160,(^  The  ex¬ 
its  place  of  the  massive  building  which  the  Erie  England  and  when  night  closed  in  cool  ^“d  myself  were  classmates  in  Union  nenses  for  the  present  year  from  July  Ist  were 

PA4,.«fYr  esoTino-a  Rank  is  orActing  on  thp  sito  a  and  wnen  ni^t  ci^eu  ,  Seminary.  We  were  appointed  to  go  to  Canton,  $4,080,  against  the  appropriation  of  $59,500. 

<^unty  Savings  Bank  weeUng  ^  ’  breezes  dropped  from  the  Berkshire  Hills.  Let  together  for  that  field  eleven  The  expeLes  of  the  Itoar5  ol  Lady  Managers 

structure  when  completed  that  will  hide  the  me  say  a  word  about  Sheffield  in  passing.  Stock-  -  po  laborers  at  Canton  present  year,  beginning  July  1st,  were 

tower  clock,  and  the  tower  itself,  of  the  City  and  Lenox  have  a  wider  fame,  and  a  *  ,  .  *  '  j  n  \  a  a  f  against  the  appropriation  of  $36,000. 

and  County  Hall,  from  the  people  Pa^^iug  down  ^at  if  there  is'  any  place  miies‘?rom^tharcUv  ^  His'^t  dngs  wTre  packed  p  is  proposed  by  the  Pan-Republican  Congress 

th^BoldC  m  At  ^“Agg  shell”  church  of  d^id  Street  with  its  two  miles  of  close  ranked  other  hard  campaign  in  the  great  empire.  “One  shall  be  obs^ved  by  ministers  and  teachers 

Church,  the  1  earl-street  egg-shell  church  ot  trees  and  embowered  cottages,  I  have  yet  ,  „  ,  onnthAr  left  ”  throughout  the  world  by  sermons  on  the  text 

Dr.  Lord,  and  those  rickety  but  well  patronized  sap  it  Wealth  has  not  out  on  great  hotels  _  ^  ‘  .  from  Leviticus  cast  in  the  bronze  of  “Independ- 

LaYa1=  yLa  Franklin  Ra.wa  and  the  Phmnix.  ®  ,  Conscientiousness  was  a  conspicuous  trait  in  ence  bell”:  “Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 


hotels,  the  Franklin  House  and  the  Phoenix,  an'd  VumptuoL  residehces  but  homes  and  solid  J  Cuusdeutiousness  was  a  conspicuous  trait  in  ence  bell”:  “  Proclaim  liberty  througho^ 

V.  Ai  All  nnnn  fn  nYoke  nrair  fnr  unu  sumptuous  resiuences,  oul  iiolues  a  U  B  \v|j,tgig  character.  He  earnestly  sought  land  unto  the  inhabitants  thereof.” 

•  '  '  mercial  buildings  And  everywhere  abound.  Then  it  has  its  where  he  could  labor  most  efficiently.  The  President  last  week  took  definite  action 

halls,  ibrariei.  or  commerc  a  Buffalo  is  treasures  in  its  “Big  Elm  at  the  south-  directed  chiefly  to  the  homes  concerning  the  impositions  mmle  by  boomers  on 

like  all  other  great  cities,  this  citj  ot  Buffalo  is  ern  end,  and  its  memorial  to  Orville  Pewey,  a  j„ii.  „  n  /^i  •  „  i,  .y  a  a  the  Cherokee  Indians,  in  the  effort  to  get  posses- 

never  done.  New  sewers,  subways  for  the  j  quaint  structure  of  cobblestone  and  hewn  i  ages  o^ho^  Chinese  who  had  retiH^d  gjon  of  the  so  called  Cherokee  Strip.  The  Presi- 

wire.,  troll.,,  pillar,  for  tbo  .e«  elootrio  lipe.,  „’’|,’ro°‘oraTblicL7.“rn^^^^^^^  Then  «»  ”■“  » ».?.f  dent  ha,  .addre.,ed  a  letter  to  the  Secret..,  of 

A  J  U  t  oroa  Ore  AAti  ^  puoiic  uuu  aul  iiuiinj.  A  cu  aod  would  Bxecute  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  Interior,  approving  the  recommendation  for 

and  trenches  for  the  natural  gas  ®  ;  '  there  are  beautiful  drives  in  every  direction,  trust  committed  to  his  charge  He  nassed  removal  of  all  white  persons  and  their  cattle 

stintly,  in  one  quarter  or  another,  interrupt-  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Housatonic  in^ro-  ..  ,  ,  •  -d  a  *  ^  *  from  the  Strip,  and  in  cases  where  the  Depart- 

ing  .ho  frame  ot  the  .tree.,.  Bn.  , Cerda,  a  „3rcororo-  bridge.  ..raping  .hrongh  Kun-  .neden.  .0  a  to  „  ,^4d  .hat  .he  repnto  Indian.'  are 

contract  was  closed  by  the  Water  Commission-  ^erpot  Valley  or  along  Kahsnop  Brook  or  over  ^  heathen  country,  and  lost  his  owners  of  the  cattle  and  not  actmg  as  agents 

,  ....  _ Li,f„  AAo-ine  aerpoi  V alley  Or  aiong^aiiBuop  diuuja  ui  u  the  peaceful  home  land.  Cut  down  in  for  the  whites,  directing  that  they  be  allowed 

ers  for  still  another  might,  pumping  enpne,  t  mountains  to  Bash  Bish  Falls.  „jJ^a  and  after  manv  vears  diligent  studv  remain;  and  if  any  Indian  who  has  cattle 

a  cost  of  some  $90,000,  not  so  much  for  any  j.  ^  nearly  eleven  o’clock  when  the  train  .  f  x  xu  •  •  ^  there  is  being  paid  to  act  for  the  whites,  that 


deficiency  of  service  by  the  engines  at  present  (jj-opped  me  at  Stockbridge,  fourteen  miles  above. 


antic  covere-’  bridges  straying  through  Kun-  mciuenr  ro  a  ^n  satisfied  that  the  reputed  Indians  are 

years  stay  in  a  heathen  country,  and  lost  his  owners  of  the  cattle,  and  not  acting  as  agents 
;rpot  Valley  or  along  Kahsnop  Brook  or  over  peaceful  home  land.  Cut  down  in  for  the  whites,  directing  that  they  be  allowed 

le  mountains  to  Bash  Bish  Falls.  ^  diligent  study  J?  remain;  and  if  any  Indian  who  has  cattle 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o’clock  when  the  train  ,  L..  ,  xu  i  x  xZ  •  •  there  is  being  paid  to  act  for  the  whites,  that 

nnYrmeet  LIhHdg^^  the  cattle  be  Viven  out  of  the  Strip. 


working,  as  in  view  of  the  confidently  antici-  and ‘getting  my  bearings  at  the  Stockbridge  White  was  an  The  landing  of  Chinese  from  a  steamer  at  San 

nmted  nf  the  immediate  future  «  getting  my  o^rings  at  me  otwKoriage  mtelligent,  cheerful,  and  sympathetic  worker  Francisco  was  stopped  last  Thursday  on  au- 

A  H  th  Ah.  rehea  wmild  that  the  work  thev  ^  began  to  climb  the  hdl  road  that  leads  ^mong  the  children  in  schools  and  under  her  thority  of  a  circular  received  form  the  Treasury 

And  the  churches,  would  that  the  work  th^  Field’s,  a  mile  away.  The  hot  sun  beat  g^arge  and  snent  months  with  her  husband  at  Department  quoting  the  decision  of  the  United 

have  in  hand  were  in  all  respects  as  vigorously  down  despite  an  interposed  umbrella,  but  soon  f-  ’  *  •  *  x  u  •  xv,  •  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  a  laborer 

prosecuted  as  that  of  the  merchants,  manu-  a  hedge  modified  the  heat  and  the  increasingly  ^me  trying  to  get  a  home  m  the  interior,  who  wanted  to  land  on  the  ground  of  prior  resi- 

facturers,  and  builders.  Just  now,  here  as  else-  beautfful  landscape  made  one  forget  persoL^  ‘  worship  dence  The  Department  held  that  no  Chinee 

^oaoxIaap  are  the  nrHer  With  Dr  lanffsca^  made  ^e  lorgM  personal  and  stone,  but  their  labors  will  help  merchant  or  otherwise,  could  land  in  the  United 

where,  vacations  are  the  order.  With  Ur.  discomfort.  Reaching  the  Choate  place,  I  was  uxu- a„i:xn_„  „i„j  States  unless  he  was  provided  with  a  consular 

Mitchell  in  Colorado,  Dr.  Hubbell  at  the  seaside,  gj^d  to  rest  on  the  tree-shaded  bridge  that  xi,  »  rpu  .•  fx  *  *^  *  xi  certificate.  To  obtain  this  certificate  he  would 

Dr.  Smith  in  Europe,  and  Dr.  Wright  back  crosses  a  small  brook,  after  feasting  my  eyes  on  They  realize  after  years  among  the  have  to  prove  that  he  was  conducting  a  mer- 

among  his  old  friends,  the  brethren  who  remain  x^.  u--„x_  „renared  for  the  passer-by  A  break  heathenism,  the  fullness  of  meaning  ^ntile  business  in  this  country  which  wou  d 

.  .L  .  A  J  Ai.  1  -Au  .J  .  uia.  oeauty  preparea  lor  tne  passer  oy.  a  oreuK  these  words:  “There  shall  be  no  nieht  there  ”  ^  almost  impossible  m  China.  This  practically 

at  their  posts,  often  find  themselves  with  double  the  stone  wall  admits  him  to  a  small,  walled  Albert  A  Fulton  excludes  all  Chinese  except  those  connected  with 

duty  on  hand,  and  no  Monday  afternoon  Minis-  tfjj-ace,  adorned  with  plants,  from  which  he  can  '  diplomatic  corns. 

ter’ 8  Meeting  to  break  the  monotony  until  the  |qqJj  down  on  a  succession  of  larger  terraces  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  an  uncom- 

middle  of  September.  One  dear  brother,  the  fiUed  with  flowers,  color  beds,  and  all  manner  CUlTCUt  (gUClltS.  World’ s^'S'Sfwes^’Tharts^''^^^^^^  aid 

Rev.  Albert  Bigelow,  himself  a  sufferer  under  decoration,  the  whole  a  blaze  of  beauty.  - - -  other  things  of  the  kind  are  being  rapidly  pre 

the  care  of  physicians,  who  can  do  little  to  re-  t^e  right,  next  the  brook,  the  private  road  dry  Vicinity.  pared  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Putnam. 

Ueve  him,  has  just  been  called  to  mourn  the  fi„aAAnHa  turns  hv  a  statelv  summer  hmise  and  .  A  collection  of  war  bonnets,  dresses,  and  ac- 

,  ri,,, _  aescenas,  turns  ny  a  siaieiy  summer  nouse,  ana  jn  aeeordance  with  the  renuest  of  the  nassen.  Fa..  xi,a  aF  xLa 


death  of  one  of  his  three  sons,  Allen  Gilman  thrmiwh  the  crsrrien  tnwarH  the  hniise  - '”x'u — i''''x . . . VIT - - <  uuncii.cmo  xui  i..c  Fi,iauu  v.cicii>uxjiAia  xwe 

^^„x  u,.:’  v,t  Yrersotiie  ^  through  the  garden  toward  the  House,  gprs  on  the  last  voyage  of  the  steamship  La  Baunock  and  Shoshone  Indians  is  being  made 
Bigelow,  one  of  the  most  bright,  versatile,  turns,  and  descending  the  hill,  traverses  Touraine  to  New  York,  a  trip  of  the  floating  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Alice  C. 

promising,  and  lovely  young  men  of  the  city,  meadow  to  the  upper  village.  It  is  free  to  hospital  of  St.  John’s  Guild  in  the  name  of  the  Fletcher,  with  reproductions  of  Indian  dwellings 

who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  litera-  through,  and  loud  are  the  f  nof  Al,ffHren''TnH^mAUYe!rTl  ^ 

ture  noetrv  and  music  and  soueht  in  vain  the  .  x-  *  j  ux  f  xu  i  a  outing  to  1,0«1  children  and  mothers,  the  house  with  complete  furnishings,  mcluding  a 

ture,  poetry,  and  music,  and  sought  in  vain  me  exclamations  of  delight  from  the  carnage  loads  expenses  being  met  by  the  proceeds  of  the  col-  Maya  family  and  native  potter,  who  will  make 

repair  of  broken  bealtn  at  Asneviiie,  in.  o.  of  tourists  who  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  lection  made  by  the  passengers  on  the  voyage  his  vessels  at  the  fair,  will  be  brought  on  from 

The  Spiritualists  Passing  this  place  at  the  left,  the  road  ran  from  France  on  the  ship.  Yucatan.  A  number  of  Mexican  ladies  are  pre- 


diplomatic  corns. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  an  uncom- 
tTlinVIlt  (Pfiriltcx  monly  valuable  ethnological  exhibit  at  the 

Ml-ULlll.x  World’s  Fair.  Tables,  charts,  moulds,  and 

- - -  other  things  of  the  kind  are  being  rapidly  pre 

City  and  Vicinity.  pared  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Putnam. 

A  collection  of  war  bonnets,  dresses,  and  ac- 
In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  passen-  routrements  for  the  grand  ceremonials  of  the 


The  Spiritualists  Passing  this  place  at  the  left,  the  road  ran 

Looking  westward  from  Buffalo,  the  eye  rests  along  the  crest  of  the  hill,  its  sides  turfed  and 


The  Brooklyn  Library  is  about  to  open  a  read- 


voyage  his  vessels  at  the  fair,  will  be  brought  on  from 
Yucatan.  A  number  of  Mexican  ladies  are  pre- 
a  read-  paring  ethnological  exhibits  from  that  country. 


at  first  most  naturally  upon  the  far-famed  smooth  shaven  as  the  lawns  beyond,  and  soon  library  in  connection  with  the  reading- 

xtor  J/  A  xu.>  oKri,„x  Ax.i  ,  xjx  T  ux  ••  room,  placing  a  considerable  number  of  books  r«»remii. 

CEanfauqua,  and  the  region  round  about.  At  the  red  roofed  cottage  I  sought  came  m  view  on  shelves  in  the  reading-room  for  readers  to  Bishop  Goodsell  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
the  foot  of  the  lake,  Jamestown,  now  a  city,  the  right,  crowning  a  gentle  slope  of  green  turf,  help  themselves  from.  The  books  are  to  be  Church,  who  has  just  returned  from  China  and 

still  spreads  itself  abroad  on  the  surrounding  flanked  on  either  side  by  belts  and  groups  of  consulted  or  read  there  only,  and  are  not  to  Japan,  says  that  there  are  at  least  ten  thousand 

hills,  flourishing,  as  it  always  has  done,  a  typi-  trees,  an  ideal  country  home  indeed.  To  my  3.000  Ji^s  will  undoubted  converts  to  Christianity  in  those 

,  „  -  . _ n„r  /.Liirnh  UiorB  X  XX,-  J  I-  r  -1  be  supplied  to  the  new  department.  Wlu'.tafine  countries. 

cal  manufactiHing  .  qj  ,  *  regret,  the  owner  and  his  family  were  opportunity  for  “browsing  about”  among  books  a  private  letter  received  from  Mrs  Robert 

destroyed  by  fire  two  years  ago,  is  completely  at  the  seaside,  but  a  man  in  charge  gave  me  on  leisure  afternoons!  LotisTtevensou  gives  a  Llook  for 

and  beautifully  restored,  and  tne  people  are  lul  freedom  of  the  grounds,  and  I  roamed  about  Tiie  examination  for  art  scholarshipsxor  art  Europeans  in  Samoa.  Writing  from  Valluna, 

of  encouragement  in  their  work  under  the  pas-  among  the  trees  and  through  the  garden  with  studj’  abroad,  under  Mr.  Chanler’s  pl.m;~will  near  Apia,  under  date  of  July  10th,  she  says: 

toral  care  of  their  lately  installed  minister,  the  i^g  abundant  provision  of  good  things,  then  sat  ^  liel*!  October.  Competition  is  Iir^d  to  “  We  live  in  constant  tumult  of  threatened  war 
Tja......  n  I  inHaav  into  of  Fnaton  I'fl  j  xu  i  x  x  7  ■  xu  ,  i  residents  or  natives  of  this  State,  or  *’  those  and  massacre  of  the  whites.  There  are  no  iiien- 

^v.  Henry  D.  Lindsay,  late  of  Easton,  la  down  on  the  lawn  to  take  in  the  landscape.  duing  the  of-war  here  but  one  German  ship,  and  that 

Their  restored  sanctuary  was  aeaicatea  on  tne  “Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  gchool  year  preceding  the  competition.  [  These  doesn’t  count,  as  it  only  makes  more  trouble.  I 


room,  placing  a  considerable  number  of  books  Poreimi. 

on  shelves  in  the  reading-room  for  readers  to  Bishop  Goodsell  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

help  themselves  from.  The  books  are  to  be  Church,  who  has  just  returned  from  China  and 


Their  restored  sanctuary  was  dedicated  on  the 


opportunity  lor  orowsing  aooui  among  doors  ^  private  letter  received  from  Mrs.  Robert 
on  leisure  afternoons !  ,  Louis  Stevenson  gives  a  ^gloomy  outlook  for 

The  examination  for  art  scholarshipsxor  art  Europeans  in  Samoa.  Writing  from  Valluna, 
study  abroad,  under  Mr.  Chanler’s  plJB;~will  near  Apia,  under  date  of  July  10th,  she  says: 
be  held  in  October.  Competition  is  linted  to  “We  live  in  constant  tumult  of  threatened  war 
residents  or  natives  of  this  State,  or  *’  those  and  massacre  of  the  whites.  There  are  no  iiien- 
who  liave  studied  art  in  this  State  dumg  the  of-war  here  but  one  German  ship,  and  that 
school  year  preceding  the  competition.  ‘  These  doesn’t  count,  as  it  only  makes  more  trouble.  I 
scholarships  are  open  to  women  as  well  as  to  wish  our  country  would  send  us  a  ship.” 
men,  and  are  to  guarantee  the  winnersTa  term  por  years  past  a  stork  and  his  mate  have 
of  five  years  in  Paris  at  $900  a  year,  the  beneli-  regularly  built  their  uest  in  the  park  at  Sphloss 
claries  engaging  to  return  to  New  York  and  to  Ruhleben.  near  ^rlin.  In  order  to  ascertain 


organ  played,  by  Mr.  William  S.  Waith  of  crowning  glory.  The  valley  here  widens  greatly,  regularly  built  tneir  uest  in  me  parK  at  spnioss 

wgHu  pmj-cu,  J.  crowning  glory  ,  ine  vaiiey  Here  Wiueu8f,reaiiv.  piaries  engaging  to  return  to  New  York  and  to  Ruhleben.  near  Berlin.  In  order  to  ascertain 

Buffalo.  ...  Through  it  winds  the  Housatonic.  The  white  teach  gratuitously  for  at  least  two  years.  whether  the  stork  was  always  the  same,  the 

Near  by  is  an  institution,  to  which  some  ref-  houses  and  church  spires  gleam  amid  the  trees.  ipj,g  students  of  the  evening  high  schools  are  owner  of  the  Schloss  ordered  a  steel  ring,  with 
erence  has  been  made  in  these  columns  previ-  Monument  Mountain  rears  its  great  form  over  preparing  a  petition  to  the  Committee  on  High  the  name  of  tlie  place  and  the  date,  1890,  en- 
ously,  that  feeblv  apes  the  great  concern  which  against  you,  and  other  mountains  rise  and  fail  Schools  and  the  Board  of  Education,  praying  graved  on  it,  to  be  fastened  round  his  left  leg. 
has  made  the  name  “Chautauqua”  one  of  world-  confusedly  in  all  directions.  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  pursue  a  regu-  This  spri^  he  returned  with  a  jjng  ^n  Gie 

.,  ...  -x.^aUaxia  P'ainr.nn  ,4  x  .  x  A  •  •  x,  •  ,  J  Iftr  threejeats  course,  consisting  of  four  sub-  other  leg  too,  a  surer  one,  oearing  tneseworas. 

wide  renown.  It  is  the  Spiritualist  s  Camp  on  Byt  while  I  am  drinking  in  this  scene,  clouds  ^  night,  of  one-half  hour  each,  and  con-  “India  sends  Germany  her  greeting.” 

the  little  chain  of  the  Casadaga  Lakes.  These  gathering  in  the  north  and  east,  thunder  tinning  saide  subjects  (through  elementary.  The  death  has  just  been  announced  of  Dr. 

three  beautiful,  but  comparatively  small  bodies  begins  to  mutter,  and  on  the  farthest  hills  the  middle,  and  advance  courses)  for  the  said  Rajendralala  Mitra,  a  distinguished  Oriental 

of  water,  lying  on  the  line  of  the  Allegheny  ^igt  shuts  down.  It  seems  prudent  to  begin  the  Pemd  of  three  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  scholar.  For  more  than  forty  years  Dr.  Mitra 

TT  II  .1  T>;xx„i _ K  DoU-xAaa  xxffari  an  ijcoi  J  xfni.  x  iLj  j  j  tetui  to  be  examined  for  certihcates,  and  was  one  of  the  most  lea  ned  and  industrious 

Valley  and  Pittsburgh  Railroa  ,  homeward  march.  The  men  at  work  had  advised  when  they  hold  three  certificates  in  the  same  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal  and 

retreat  for  one  of  the  summer  schools  or  camps  ^ig  return  by  the  Choate  road,  which  would  subjects,  to  liave  a  final  examination  for  a  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 


now  so  popular,  and  this  one  has  for  some  years  faj^g  me  through  another  part  of  the  village,  diploma 
been  pre-empted  by  the  nondescript  gathering  gg  j  turn  in  through  the  beautiful  garden  Mrs.  A 

of  .the  people  who  babble  ad  nauseam  about  gnatch  hasty  glimpses  of  its  varied  fea- 


diploma.  which  is  the  recognized  medium  of  publication 

Mrs.  William  F.  Coles  of  this  city  has  given  Calcutta  of  all  researches  in  the  history,  lit- 
to  the  trustees  of  the  new  Cathedral,  twelve  erature,  archseolop,  and  natural  sciences  of 
fine  tapestries,  the  work  of  two  artists  who  I°^‘®  *^*^*1  adjacent  regions. 

n  xaV- _ : _ TY _  TT_» _  ^’r-ws’T  ^ 


“impressions,”  “controls/  “t^ts,”  “matwiali-  tures,  but  proceeding  down  the  hill  the  rain  flouriffi  in  “the ^reign  of”  Pope°  U^ffn  VHL  The  International  Socialist  Workmen’s  Con 
zations,”  “influences,”  “manifestations,  and  drops  begin  to  patter,  and  by  the  time  I  reach  'They  represent  eleven  scenes  in  the  life  of  gress  opened  in  Brussels  on  Sunday.  All  the 
the  like,  a  crew  that  forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  meadow  the  storm  is  on  in  good  earnest.  Christ,  the  twelfth  tajiestry  being  a  map  of  the  countries  of  Europe  are  represented  except 
the  limbo  described  by  Milton:  '  The  road  winds  hither  and  yon  and  emerges  at  Holy  Land  as  it  wm  in  1653.  They  had  always  Russia  and  Portugal,  and  America  sends  six 

.x  A  X  .  1  X  XU  -11  X  X  U-  U  T  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Barbanni  family  delegates.  Ihe  subjects  for  discussion  are: 

Embryos  and  Idiots,  eremites  and  friars.  last  on  the  village  street  on  which,  as  I  suppose,  jj,,  Qgjg  purchased  them  for  $75,000.  It  Legislative  Protection  of  Labor;  The  Laws  Con- 

White,  black,  and  grey  with  all  their  trumpery.  jg  hotel.  I  traverse  a  long  distance,  but  do  was  with  difficulty  that  permission  of  the  Italian  cerning  Combinations,  Strikes,  and  Boycotting ; 
These  people  in  one  breath  make  a  great  pre-  not  see  it.  The  storm  increases,  and  every  one  government  was  granted  for  their  removal  from  The  Position  and  Duty  of  Workmen  Regarding 
tence  of  religion,  and  in  the  next  breath  an  un-  geems  to  have  run  to  cover  except  myself.  It  Italy-  Militarism;  The  AttRude  of  Workmen’s  Organ- 

disguised  mock  of  it.  The  subjects  announced  ig  truly  a  deserted  village.  At  last  the  street  nSnital^of  St*  Joh? L^Gu^iKas  made^l9^^^^^^  Suffrage ;  ^Yhe  EinaVc'ipIt&“  of °  Laton  *  a 
for  some  of  their  lectures,  as  “The  Law  of  Spir-  ends  in  another  at  right  angles,  with  churches  and  carried  17,MTVoung  chUdrTn  and  S  Working-day  of  Eight  Hours,  and  other  social 
itual  Progress,  “How  the  Deacon  made  a  Skep-  before  me,  a  cemetery  to  the  left.  The  trend  of  motliers  into  the  invigorating  sea  air;  while  in  problems. 

tic,”  “Laws  Governing  the  Spiritual  Life,  "might  travel  seems  to  be  to  the  right,  and  I  follow,  the  same  time  the  Guild’s  “Sea  Side  Hospital”  The  Geographical  Congress  at  Berne  has 
beguile  a  stranger  into  the  belief  that  he  had  only  to  find  in  a  short  time  the  new  road  dipping  has  received  and  car^  for  637  patients  These  adopted  a  resolution  in  ^ 

X  1  n  .«Fxx«xx.,xxxx  n  o  “iT/4iinaaa  x  xu  J  T  •  J  u  A  x  i,  havc  bceu  SBut  bv  Dispeusanes,  Hospitals  and  of  an  international  geographical  pronouncing 

struck  a  Bible  Conference,  or  a  Holiness  to  the  meadows.  I  invade  a  house  and  tell  my  Charitable  Institutions  in  every  part  of  the  city  dictionary,  and  by  a  large  majority  has  declared 
Convention,”  a  belief  which  would  be  somewhat  gtory.  “The  hotel?  O,  you  have  passed  it!”  and  provided  for  without  any  question  or  that  the  English  prime  meridian  ought  to  be 
shaken  by  the  announcement  of  the  “semi-  How  could  that  be?  I  go  back  to  the  corner,  charge.  This  whole  work  is  dependent  upon  universally  adopted,  and  that  England  ought  to 

wtolF  nop,"  l-.-'Wch  i.  1,  no  uncommon  thing  „.,h  „„„nd  the  churches,  toh  „p  past  the  ceme.  JLTnrS  s"™"  whTm  Ehe  r.Ve?  wTSr,5'’h..'Ztor^^ 

to  see  white-ljaired  old  simpletons  whirlmg  m  tery,  but  see  no  sign  of  hotel  or  houses.  It  could  52  Additional  funds  are  urgently  needed.  W.  Captain  Glazier’s  pretensions  that  he  discovered 
the  dance,  usually  with  some  partner  chosen  not  be  that  way.  So  I  retrace  my  steps  along  L.  Strong,  501  Fifth  Avenue,  is  the  Treasurer  of  the  true  source  of  the  Mississippi  are  unfounded. 


Italy  Militarism;  The  Attitude  of  Workmen’s  Organ- 

Up  to  August  15  this  season,  the  “Floating  [zations  toward  the  Hebrew  Question;  Umveial 

Hospital”  of  St.  John’s  Guild  has  made  19  trips  ^'*f  7^  Labor,  a 

«YI<1  r-nrripd  17  447  vminir  nhildrpn  andt.hpJr  Workiug-day  of  Eight  Hours,  and  Other  social 


struck  a  “Bible  Conference,”  or  a  “Holiness  to  the  meadows.  I  invade  a  house  and  tell  my 
Convention,  ”  a  belief  which  would  be  somewhat  gtory.  “The  hotel?  O,  you  have  passed  it!” 
shaken  by  the  announcement  of  the  “semi-  How  could  that  be?  I  go  back  to  the  corner. 


from  a  group  of  girls  in  their  teens.  This  an-  the  first  street  with  my  geography  and  points  the  Guild 


and  that  the  honor  of  the  discovery  belongs  to 


nouDcement  is  usually  varied  by  sailing  around  qf  compass  thoroughly  at  sea.  1  go  on  and  on,  . . 

the  lakes  iu  a  steam-launch,  and  by  a  novel  past  the  point  I  had  first  entered,  till  the  dwell-  - 

toboggan  act,  m  which  the  performers,  att  red  ^gs  begin  to  lessen  and  the  street  changes  to  a  iggtVeek.  They  scattered  and  filled  air,  rir  Honk  ins  «  nmmi 

in  bathing  suits,  come  swiftly  down  an  incline  country  toad.  I  turn  again.  What  sort  of  a  driving  worshippers  froni  church  and  drug  clergyman  of  tlie  E^srapal  Churc’h,  au- 

of  eighty  feet,  and  splash  into  the  water  with  place  is  Stockbridge,  anyhow?  To  think  of  a  clerks  from  their  stores.  Bonfires  were  built  in  41,0,  the  widely  sung  Christmas  carol.  “We 
merry  screams.  Then,  presto,  they  become  New  Yorker  getting  lost  in  a  country  village !  were  n/rSlariv  vora^ous”®  ^Ss’  Three  Kings  of  Orient  are,”  died  last  Friday  in 

severely  scientific  and  profound,  and  A.  .C.  The  rain  had  now  abated,  and  people  began  to  horses,  and  pedestrians  were  frantic.  T^le-  seventy-second  y^r. 

Pfuhl  (where  we  trust  the  nomen  is  not  the  appear  on  the  street.  I  accosted  a  young  man.  graph  operators  were  forced  to  engage  the  ser-  The  Cherokee  nation  is  in  mourning  for  the 

-demoAstoto  ot  Pbtool^,  aodja,-  -Koep  on  to  the  endof  this  street,  then  tnrn  to  J ,“dSw"juty°IE"toeart 
trology,"  lectures  on  “Celestial  PhUosophy,”  the  hft”  Oh,  that  was  the  way,  after  all!  ga^t^  pUgue  wCXnomS^  disease  at  his  home  in  Fort  Gibson.  Mr.  Ross 

or  Mr.  Colville  speaks  upon  the  deep  subject  of  Again  I  plodded  my  weary  path  Doubtless  Jersey.  The  recent  heavy  rains,  it  is  said,  sent  ^  breed  about  08  years  of  age,  and  was 
“Re-incarnation.”  One  women  is  reported  as  lookers  out  took  me  for  a  summer  boarder  seek-  the  insects  fiom  the  low  lands  and  meadows.  educated  at  Princ^on  College  bv  his  uncle, 

declaring  that  she  could  recall  in  memory  her  ingrooms.  Past  the  high- walled  graveyard  and  A  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  age^of"^  22*' an«*Miaa  held"  *^ahu  every  office*  16 

own  conscious  existence  previous  to  her  earthly  along  the  apparent  country  road  I  went  till  at  theAcadeniie  des  Inscriptions  et  gift  of  the  nation  fro. u  chief  down.  He 

incarnation.  H  one  visits  the  camp  out  of  last  houses  began  to  appear,  great  elms  threw  ^{Yncome  oM ’oOo“fran?8™wh1ch  Su  ^  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  dui  ing  the  war  in  the 

curiosity,  and  is  a  person  of  any  standing  in  their  limbs  over  the  street,  and  beneath  them  awaS  eve^^  Sd  or't’L  iiSouaT 

society,  he  may  be  sure  of  seeing  his  name  duly  I  saw  at  last  the  white  walls  of  Stockbridge  works  on  history,  geography,  archseology,  eth-  nouncement  of  his  death  business  in  Kansas 


What  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  dense  Lit^X^uant  Allen,  and  Jean  Nicol- 


Recent  Deaths. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry  Hopkins,  a  promi- 


reported  in  the  next  day’s  papers.  House,  and  soon  its  hot  soup  and  roast  chi 

“Lily  Dale”  is  the  name  that  has  been  chosen  made  me  forget  my  wet  and  weary  tramp, 
for  this  camp  of  “advanced  thinkers,”  and  the  But  I  can’t  yet  get  it  through  my  head 
theme  of  one  of  their  lectures  lately  was  “Casa-  Stockbridge  village  is  laid  out,  and  how  I 
daga  University.”  And  why  not?  Chautauqua  to  make  such  a  circumbendibus.  Perhaps 
claims  to  be  a  “university,”  and  has  a  curricu-  Doctor  can  straighten  me  out. 
lum  embracing  most  of  the  sciences,  with  Wm.  H.  Coleman. 

courses  by  distinguished  lecturers.  The  ”nu-  Albany,  N.  Y. 

cleus  of  a  library,  in  the  works  of  that  eminent  - 

man,  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  has  been  already  botany  for  the  people, 

secured.  Now,  if  the  Rev.  Dr.  Townsend  of  A  botanist  of  Newburyport  makes  the  follow- 
“ Lakewood  Theology”  fame  (who,  by-the  by,  ing  good  suggestion:  “We  should  have  some 
has  returned  to  his  first  love,  the  “  I.  C.  botanical  work,  devoted  solely  to  New  England 


- *7  ;  XV.  u  x  n  rex  V  A  ‘=77  uiree  years  in  u.e  wsi  puDiisn^  ^  qf  the  national  party.  On  the  an- 

I  saw  at  last  the  white  walls  of  Stockbridge  works  on  history,  geography  archseology.  eth-  nouncement  of  his  death  business  in  Kansas 
House,  and  soon  its  hot  soup  and  roast  chicken  ’x*^®  languages  and  the  ni^ismatics  of  Qjjy  suspended  by  proclamation  of  the 

J  _  »  A  _  AY  A  ^ortu  A.tB6riC8ix  xni8  priz6  win  d©  AWBrnen  id 

made  me  forget  my  wet  and  weary  tramp.  Works  published  since  July  1,  1889,  in  „  ty  xr  w  .a  -  xu 

But  I  can’t  yet  get  it  through  my  head  how  the  Latin,  French,  English,  Spanish,  and  Italian  ,  The  Rev  Dr.  Narayan  Sheshadn,  the  well 
Stockbridge  village  is  laid  out,  and  how  I  came  lanugages,  will  be  admitted  for  competition,  known  Indian  missiouary  of  ^e  Free  Church 


Pprhans  fha  Two  copies  of  the  works  to  be  presented  ought  Scotland,  who  leceutiy  visited  this  country, 
.  remaps  tne  ^  Secretary  of  the  Institute  de  died  at  sea  July  2l8t  on  his  way  froin  this  poH 


France,  Paris,  tefore  December  31,  1891.  One  Dr.  Sheshadn  was  the  first  high- 

,copy  of  the  successful  work  must  be  sent  to  casm  Brahmin  of  Western  India  to  be  converted 
Columbia  College,  and  another  to  the  New  York  to  ChristianiW.  His  conversion  was  brought 
Historical  Society  about  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Wilson  about  forty- 


istorical  Society.  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Wilson  about  forty^ 

_  eight  years  ago,  and  since  then  he  has  devoted 

„  1  .1  ur  Ins  time  and  energies  to  tlie  education  of  the 

Personal  ana  News.  natives,  especially  of  the  outcast  Mangs  of  the 

Some  large  veins  of  fine  cannel  coal  have  been  Deccan,  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among 
und  near  Bath,  Maine.  them.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Dr.  Sheshadri  ap- 

The  vounirest  member  of  Coneress  next  Win-  phed  to  the  Government  of  the  Principality  for 


found  near  Bath,  Maine. 


The  youngest  member  of  Congress  next  Win- 


Church”  in  Jamestown),  could  be  induced  to  plants,  and  describing  them  so  well,  with  very  ^qj.  ^  Mr.  Bailey  of  Texas,  who  is  not  yet  on  which  to  found  a  Christian  village, 

take  the  post  of  Chancellor,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  few  technical  terms,  that  lovers  of  wild  flowers  thirty  vears  old.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Prime  Miriister,  Sir 

Frank,  who  succeeded  him,  would  take  a  pro-  should  be  able  to  obtain  some  idea  of  what  they  An  educated,  full-blooded  Sioux,  Clarence  C  °^**^^mt"h^reMived^*^irrm»t  o7 

fessorship,  the  new  university  Vould  have  an  gather,  without  deep  knowledge  of  styles,  pis-  Three-Stars,  has  been  appointed  to  a  tradership  acres“  free'^of^Msessment.  There  a  Chris- 
auspicious  and  promising  start.  We  should  tils,  ovaries  and  roots.  I  think  some  such  work  ®  tian  colony.  Bethel  Jalna,  was  formed,  with 

hope  also  that  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  the  appear  in  the  future— perhaps  one  hundred  airectio  .  .  ,  .  „  „  .  two  Christians  as  a  nucleus.  Now  it  contains 

J  - xL_  - -  Wax.  0.4X1  M..a  TT  F  n.lx  axx.xrxxxl  Vxx>l,  - -  ..  ..  xx.  ,  .  ..  .  .xA 


eloQuent  Mrs  Hvzer  and  Hudson  Tuttle  and  years  lience-basing  the  headings  p  rhaps  upon  auu  avrs.  n.  r .  vrut  nrrivt^  u.  .ycw  iotk  q^er  2,000  Christians.  Ur.  Sheshadri's  healtb 

eu^ueni  nirs.  nyzer  ana  nuoron  lume  ana  gjquping,  in  one  unscientific  group,  all  Saturday  morning,  August  8th,  from  Germany,  had  recently  failed,  and  after  travelling  for  a 

Belle  Cole,  all  of  whom  have  been  prominent  qqr  yellow,  white  or  red  flowers.  Anything  where  they  have  been  spending  the  past  two  fqrtnight  in  Japan,  he  was  advised  to  try  the 

on  the  boards  of  this  enterprising  institution,  that  will  tend  to  lead  our  so-called  ‘working  years  in  study.  Hot  Springs  of  Colorado.  He  did  so,  stopping 


*1  .....  two  Christians  as  a  nucleus.  Now  it  contains 

Rev  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Gilt  arrived  in  New  York  qver  2,000  Christians.  Dr.  Sheshadri’s  health 


would  be  incladed  in  the  Faculty,  One  little  classes’  into  the  country  among  green  trees. 


classes’  into  tne  country  among  green  trees.  According  1  >  Hoffman’s  Catholic  directory  on  the  way  at  San  Francisco,  where  be  s^ke 
grass  and  flowers,  must  advauce^tbem.  Every-  for  1891,  there  are  now  8,778  priests  of  the  several  times  with  great  power.  The  result  of 

thing  now  appears  to  lead  them  upon  Sundays  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  couqtry,  7,631  his  visit  to  the  Hot  Springs  was  a  considerable 

and  other  holidays  t>  places  where  all  the  sur-  churches,  2,841  stations,  and  1,760  chapels,  improvement  in  his  h^lth.  Then  he  crossed 

roundings  are  unfit  for  most  of  the  visitors.”  The  Catholic  population  is  reported  atl  8,579,966.  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  graduaUy  made  his 


way  to  Canada  and  to  this  city,  revisiting  old 
friends  and  pleading  the  mission  cause  en  route. 
On  the  18th  of  last  month  he  sailed  in  the  Cir¬ 
cassia  for  Glsgow  accoinpauied  by  his  son,  who 
had  borne  him  company  in  his  tour  across  the 
Pacific  and  the  American  continent.  Dr.  She- 
shasdri  spoke  English  fluently,  as  does  his  son, 
Yeswautrao  Sheshadri.  Dr.  Sheshadri  received 
his  English  education  in  Bombay,  and  his  de¬ 
gree  was  given  to  him  by  a  Montreal  college. 
His  son  was  educated  at  Oxford,  England.  Dr. 
Sheshadri  leaves  a  wife  and  several  children. 
His  loss  to  the  mission  work  of  his  Church  will 
be  sincerely  felt.  _ 

Institutions. 

Professor  Albert  H.  Chester  of  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege.  who  recently  accepted  an  election  to  the 
Chair  of  Chemistry  in  Rutger’s  College,  has 
been  called  to  pass  through  sorrow  in  the  death 
last  week  of  his  wife.A  Professor  Cnester  has 
been  twenty-one  yearsUt  Hamilton. 

Gilbert  Academy  and  Agricultural  College  at 
Winsted,  Louisiana,  is  a  non  sectarian  school 
and  Orphan’s  Home  for  Freedmen,  under  the 
care  of  the  Freedman’s  Aid  Society,  being  a 
branch  of  the  New  Orleans  University.  Pts 
industrial  department  seems  to  be  uncommonly 
practical,  including  besides  the  school  of  agri¬ 
culture,  schools  of  design,  printing,  carpentry, 
needlework,  bread-baking,  cooking,  and  laundry 
work.  Among  its  institutions  are  an  active 
temperance  society. 

As  a  general  statement  of  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Chicago  University,  the  Secretary, 
Dr.  Goodspeed,  gives  the  following:  “For  the 
University  we  have  an  endowment  of  $1,400,- 
000;  for  the  divinity  school,  an  andowment  of 
between  $400,000  and  $500,000;  for  the  Ogden 
scientific  school,  $500,000  or  more — it  may  reach 
near  a  million.  Our  grounds,  comprising  four 
blocks,  are  worth  $400,000  more.  Then  we 
have  $250,000  in  subscriptions  to  the  building 
fund,  $100,000  of  which  we  hope  to  collect  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year.  Besides  all  this,  John 
D.  Rockefeller  has  contributed  $100,000  for  the 
divinity  school  dormitory.  This  is  a  general 
statement  of  our  finaccial  condition.” 

Bits  of  Gossip. 

The  grateful  widow  of  a  farmer  who  was  so 
fotunate  as  to  strike  oil  in  Pennsylvania,  has 
erected  to  his  memory  a  monument  costing 
$40,000,  upon  which  is  cut  an  immense  oil  der¬ 
rick,  as  she  desires,  she  says,  that  her  heirs  and 
friends  shall  remember  the  means  by  which  she 
was  enabled  to  fully  enjoy  this  life. 

A  man  makes  a  very  sensible  suggestion  to 
the  women  who  get  up  fairs  and  manage  them. 
He  says  that  there  should  be  pocket  handker¬ 
chiefs,  hemmed  and  em  aroider^  by  hand,  both 
silk  and  linen;  gloves  in  glove-boxes,  ties  and 
collars  and  cuffs  in  boxes  that  would  ornament 
a  dressing  table.  He  claims  that  the  managers 
of  fairs  expect  to  make  most  of  their  money 
from  men  and  yet  they  do  not  sell  articles  that 
a  bachelor  needs. 

A  zealous  reformer,  one  who  evidently  has 
had  his  own  troubles  in  wrestling  with  out¬ 
landish  tongues,  I’roposes  that  there  shall  be  a 
Language  Reform  Congress  at  the  World’s  Fair. 
He  intends  to  offer  the  following  resolution: 
“Resolved,  that  on  ami  after  January  1,  1890, 
all  the  irregular  verbs  of  all  the  quick  languages 
shall  be  so  revised  and  amended  as  to  become  reg¬ 
ular.  and  that  all  the  exceptions  to  all  the  rules 
in  all  of  the  said  laugnages  shall  be  abolished,  to 
the  end  that  said  rules  shall  be  of  universal  ap- 
jilication.” 

That  very  intertesting  relic  of  Commodore 
Perry’s  fight  on  Lake  Erie,  his  flagship  Niagara, 
which  was  sunk  in  Erie  Harbor  in  1814.  after 
passing  through  various  ownerships,  now  be¬ 
longs  to  Superintendent  D.  P.  Dobbins  of  Buf 
falo  who,  it  is  expected,  will  raise  this  relic  of 
a  departed  naval  supremacy,  and  exhibit  her 
at  Chicago  in  1893.  armed  with  the  same  can¬ 
nonades  and  smoothbores  with  vvliich  her  com¬ 
mander  was  able  to  say,  “  We  have  met  the 
enemy  and  they  are  ours;  one  ship,  three 
sloops,  a  schooner,  and  a  brig.” 

Two  girls  have  been  lately  recovered  from  a 
band  of  Indians  bv  whom  they  were  carried 
captive  in  1876.  Last  Spring  the  father  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  Indian  reservation  nqar 
Fort  Garland,  in  which  the  writer  expressed  the 
lielief  that  the  two  girls  were  still  alive  in  the 
Indian  settlement  of  Urases.  Almost  frantic 
with  joy.  he  obtained  the  necessary  pape.'s, 
visited  the  re.servation,  and  regained  possession 
of  his  long-1  >8t  children.  The  mother  had  been 
killed  by  the  Indians  ct  the  time  of  the  raid 
before  the  eyes  of  the  father,  whom  they  had 
Imund  to  a  tree,  from  which  he  was  released 
by  cowboys  two  days  later. 

John  W.  IJookwalter,  who  owns  60.000  acres 
of  land  in  Nebraska,  proposes  to  initiate  a  great 
reform  in  farm  life,  at  an  expense  of  $75,000  or 
$100,000,  to  be  met  out  of  his  own  purse.  His 
idea  is  to  overcome  the  farmer’s  discontent, 
which  he  believes  to  be  due  mainly  to  social 
isolation,  by  bringing  the  homes  together  into 
a  tastefully  arranged  village  near  each  one’s 
land,  instead  of  having  them  on  the  individual 
farms.  He  has  Already  started  the  experiment 
on  a  small  scale,  and  says:  “I  am  going  to  build 
a  town  hall  and  establish  a  free  circulating 
library.”  This,  it  may  be  observed,  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  the  European  custom, 
dating  from  the  lawless  ages,  when  to  live  in 
an  isolated  farmhouse  would  have  been  to  in¬ 
vite  rapine  and  murder. 

Facts  and  Fieures. 

Of  the  sixty -eight  richest  men  in  this  country 
only  four  are  Roman  Catholics. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  railroad  officials 
Maine  had  100,060  tourists  the  past  summer. 

The  first  Hebrew  Bible  published  in  America 
was  issued  in  Philadelphia  in  1814,  by  Thomas 
Dobson,  at  the  Stone  House. 

Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  has  102 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations.  “Darkest 
Africa”  has  13,  and  Oceanica,  comprising  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  has  16. 

The  census  of  England  and  Wales,  just  taken, 
shows  a  total  population  of  29,001,018.  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3,026,572,  or  11.65  per  cent  since  the 
last  census  was  taken. 

The  receipts  of  the  American  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Foreign  Missions  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  its  financial  year  are  $583,151.36,  or 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  $94,523.73  for  the 
same  period. 

The  progress  of  toleration  in  Spain  was  illus¬ 
trated  recently  by  the  presence  of  reporters 
from  the  principal  Madrid  papers  of  all  shades 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  depot  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society . 

The  women  in  Prussia,  according  to  statistical 
/eports,  far  outnumber  the  men.  The  latest 
estimates  show  a  difference  of  almost  600,000  in 
favor  of  the  women.  To  the  great  regret  of  the 
fair  sex,  each  year  shows  a  larger  increase  in  the 
excess  of  the  number  of  women.  In  1867  there 
were  only  229,415  more  women  than  men  in 
Prussia.  At  present  of  every  1,000  persons 
490.9  are  men  and  509.1  are  women.  The  pro¬ 
portions  are  about  the  same  in  the  city  and  in 
the  country. 

The  National  Temperance  Society  has  issued 
eighty  new  publications  with  27,666,890  pages, 
withiu  the  past  year,  making  a  total  or  1,933 
publications  containing  826,1^,900  pages.  The 
total  receipts  of  the  year  have  been,  $54,450.18; 
total  expenses,  $53,703.29.  The  missionary  work 
of  the  Society  has  greatly  increased  the  last  year. 
Five  colored  missionaries  have  been  kept  in  the 
field,  and  a  large  amount  of  literature  has 
been  distributed  among  the  colored  people  of 
the  South.  The  work  in  Congress  has  been 
prosecuted  wiih  greater  success  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  annual  report  gives  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  work  in  the  various  Legisla¬ 
tures  on  the  liquor  quescion. 

NEW  publications. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company:  Making  the 
Most  of  Life;  J.  R.  Miller. 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company:  Selections  from 
the  Religious  and  Literary  Writings  of  John  H.  Bo- 
cock,  D.D.;  Edited  by  his  Widow. 

Ginn  and  Company;  Duty,  A  Book  for  Schools; 
Julius  H.  Seelye. 

John  D.  Wattles,  Philadelphia;  D.  Clvltate  Del; 
The  Divine  Order  of  Human  Society ;  Robert  Ellis 
Thompson. 

The  John  Church  (Company,  Cincinnati:  The  Story 
of  a  Musical  Lite ;  George  F.  Root. 

McDonald,  Gill  and  Company,  Chicago :  Sungs  of 
Joy  and  Gladness,  Number  Two;  W.  McDonald 

and  Others.  _ 

PERIODICALS. 

For  August:  Littell;  Nineteenth  Century;  Hart¬ 
ford  Seminary  Record. 

For  September :  Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly; 
The  Pilgrim  Teacher. 


Citcrary  Kotes. 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  for  Sep¬ 
tember  (Funk  'and  Wagnalls)  opens  with  an 
able  article  by  Dr.  George  Wm.  Knox  of  Tokyo 
on  'The  Year  1890  in  Japan.  While  clearly  per¬ 
ceiving  the  existing  reaction  against  foreign 
and  CEhristian  influence,  Dr.  Knox  is  by  no 
means  pessimistic  in  his  view  of  the  ultimate 
outcome.  The  number  is  a  good  one. 

The  SeptAiber  number  of  the  Arena  wiU  con¬ 
tain  a  timely  paper  in  view  of  the  present  agi¬ 
tation  at  Chautauqua  and  elsewhere  on  the  s^- 
ject  of  woman’s  dress.  This  paper,  which  is 
entitled  “Fashion’s  Slaves,”  is  prepa^  by  the 
editor  and  is  profusely  illustrate^  containing 
exact  reproductions  of  prevailing  fashions  in 
the  sixties,  seventies  and  eighties,  together 
with  finely  executed  photogravures  of  Greek 
costumes  and  popular  stage  fashions  as  worn 
by  Modjeska,  Mary  Anderson,  Margaret  Mather 
and  Miss  Marlowe. 

Scribner's  for  September  will  contain  an  arti¬ 
cle  by  Lieutenant  Ridgley  Hunt  on  The  Steam¬ 
ship  Lines  of  the  World,  an  article  by  John  R. 
Spears  on  Odd  American  Homes,  a  discussion 
by  Professor  Josiah  Royce  of  Present  Ideals  of 
American  University  Life,  a  description  by  Fe¬ 
lix  Moschelles,  the  painter,  of  Browning’s  Aso¬ 
lo,  an  illustrated  raper  by  Mrs.  Alice  Morse 
Earle  telling  the  adventures  of  A  China  Hunter 
in  New  England,  a  short  essay  by  Andrew  Lang 
called  Adventures  among  Books,  stories  by 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  and  others,  and  an  instaf 
ment  of  the  amusing  story  'The  Wrecker,  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and* Lloyd  Osbourne. 

The  September  Century  will  contain  a  frontis¬ 
piece  portrait  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  with 
an  article  on  his  pwms  by  Frank  Dempster 
Sherman.  Mr.  Alaricb,  who  nas  recently  re¬ 
tired  from  the  editorship  of  the  Atlantic,  will 
furnish  a  group  of  ktories  to  The  Century  for 
the  coming  year,  each  to  be  complete  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  number.  George  Kenoan  writes  on  A  Win-  - 
ter  Journey  through  Siberia.  It  is  a  description 
of  a  part  of  his  return  journey  from  Irlmtsk, 
the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia,  after  his  famous 
investigation  of  the  convict  system.  As  Mr. 
Kennan  w^s  carrying  a  great  mass  of  docu¬ 
ments,  letters  and  politici^ly  incendiary  mate¬ 
rial  on  this  trip,  and  as  he  believed  himself  to 
be  an  object  of  considerable  suspicion  to  the 
police,  the  journey  was  by  no  means  devoid  of 
exciting  incident. 

The  Forum  tor  September,  beginning  volume 
XII.,  will  contain  five  articles  on  Present  Prob¬ 
lems  in  Education^What  an  American  Boys’ 
School  Should  Be,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Coit,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.  H. ; 
Ideals  of  the  New  American  University,  by 
President  David  S.  Jordan  of  the  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  Junior  University,  California;  The  Growth 
of  Technological  Education  in  the  United  States, 
by  Prof.  H.  W.  Tyler  of  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology ;  A  Review  of  the  Higher 
Education  of  Women— The  College  for  Both 
Sexes,  The  College  for  Women, and  the  “Annex,” 
by  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  formerly  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Wellesley  College;  and  Physical  Hin¬ 
drances  to  Teaching  Rich  Girls,  by  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte  W .  Porter.  With  the  b^inning  of  the 
new  volume  the  Forum  will  be  considerably  en¬ 
larged. 

The  September  number  ot  the  North  American 
Review  (3  East  Fourteenth  street)  will  contain 
an  article  by  the  Hon.  C.  K  Tuckerman  giving 
many  amusing  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  and 
the  late  Archbishop  of  York.  The  Rev.  Dr.  C. 
U.  Eaten  gives  hi-*  views  of  the  proper  way  to 
speud  Sunday;  the  Hon.  Frederick  Douglass, 
late  Minister  to  Hayti,  writes  ot  the  inner  his¬ 
tory  of  the  negotiations  for  the  cession  to  the 
United  States  of  the  Mole  St.  Nicolas;  C.  P. 
Huntington,  Vice-president  of  the  Central  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway,  argues  for  his  belief  that  the  only 
means  by  which  tariff  wars  can  be  prevented  lie 
in  consolidation  of  railways;  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Ham¬ 
mond,  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers  of 
the  Walnut  Lodge  Hospital,  Hartford,  and  Dr. 
Eton  N.  Carpenter,  discuss  the  question  Is 
Drunkenness  Curable?  and  an  unknown  writer, 
under  the  name  of  Isaac  ^sht  Bendavid,  re¬ 
plies  to  Gold  win  Smith’s  recent  strictures  on 
'the  Hebrew  race. 

The  author  of  “  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,  ** 
who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  Maxwell, 
is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Tuttiett  of  Newport,  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

John  Banvard,‘,the  artist,  who  died  recently 
in  South  Dakota,  may  truly  be  called  a  prolific 
author.  He  wrote  no  less  than  1,700  poems, 
besides  play’s,  books  and  articles  of  travel. 

A  new  and  very  carefully  revised  and  emend 
ed  text  of  the  Bible,  with  Latin  notes,  by  H. 
Oraetz,  will  shortly  be  published  in  Breslau  in 
four  volumes;  price,  40  marks  ($10).  Messrs. 
B.  Westermann  and  Company  are  the  agents  in 
this  country. 

The  forthcoming  volume  in  Appleton’s  Sum¬ 
mer  Series,  On  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  and  Other 
Stories,  by  Beatrice  Whitby,  author  of  'Die 
Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick,  coutaius  an  in¬ 
troduction  addressed  by  the  author  to  her 
American  readers. 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Ckimpany  are  about  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  work  of  popular  astronomy  called  Star- 
land:  Talks  with  Young  People  alMut  the  Won¬ 
ders  of  the  Heavens,  by  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  the 
Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland.  It  will  be  excel¬ 
lent  for  supplementary  reading  in  grammar 
grades. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  Boston,  announce 
the  issue  of  Folk  and  Fairy  Tales  in  French  for 
Young  or  Old  Children,  selected  and  edited, 
with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Prof.  E.  S. 
Joynes  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina; 
aud  Andersen’s  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder,  an  il¬ 
lustrated  edition,  with  notes  and  vocabulary, 
by  Dr.  Wilhelm  ^rnhardt. 

The  Woman’s  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  issue  a  “Prize  Series”  of 
tracts.  Of  these  the  latest  is  The  Outlook,  by 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brush,  in  which  the  importance  of 
mission  work  is  strongly  urged,  and  the  “  golden 
opportunity”  presented  to  the  women  of  the 
Church  by  the  enormous  immigration  to  this 
country,  bringing  to  our  very  doors  those  whom 
otherwise  we  should  have  to  reach  at  great  ex¬ 
pense,  is  painted  in  glowing  colors. 

The  Committee  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Interna¬ 
tional  Convention  of  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations,  held  last  May  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  more  than 
a  hundred  pages  a  full  report  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  on  that  occasion.  The  frontispiece  shows 
the  fine  Association  building  of  that  city,  of 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  laid 
the  cornerstone  in  1877. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  will  publish 
immediately  “A  Friendly  Talk  about  Revision,” 
being  a  discussion  of  the  Report  presented  to 
the  last  General  Assembly.  By  Edward  D. 
Morris.  The  writer  of  this  little  tractate  by  no 
means  assumes  to  be  the  special  champion  of 
this  Report.  He  is  simply  a  private  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Revision,  charged  with  no 
particular  responsibility,  aud  aspiring  to  no 
particular  honor  or  control.  His  assumed  func¬ 
tion  is  one  of  explanation  chiefly.  His  only 
justification  for  bringing  himself  into  publio 
view  in  this  connection  lies  in  his  absorbing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  whole  movement,  and  his  prayer¬ 
ful  hope  and  purpose  that  uotbiug  shall  come 
in  to  prevent  the  happiest  possible  outcome 
from  the  labors  of  the  Committee.  In  those 
labors  he  has  counted  it  among  the  greatest 
privileges  of  his  life  to  share. 


Read  the  Article  in  Tm  Evanokuht  of  May  Ttb,  page  8. 

The  Bunnell  dL  Eno 
Investment  Company. 

CAPITAL  S500,000. 

140  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Six  per  cent.  Western  City  and  Farm  Mortgages.  In¬ 
terest  semi-annual.  Payable  in  gold  and  gpiaranteed. 

Six  mr  cent.  Debentures  secured  by  brst  mortgages 
only.  Interest  semi-annual.  Holland  Trust  Company. 
New  York  City,  Trustee 

Loans  made  in  Montana  and  Washington  by  its  Treas¬ 
urer,  Mr.  Bunnell,  personally,  of  fifteen  years’  experience, 
a  director  and  large  stockholder.  Limited  to  not  exceed- 
-  ing  forty  per  cent,  of  his  own  valuation.  No  loans  made 
by  agents. 

A  Home  Company.  Its  stockholders,  except  Mr.  Bun¬ 
nell,  are  residents  of  New  York  State.  Majority  of  its 
stock  held  by  its  officers  and  directors.  No  losses  have 
been  made.  Circular  and  list  of  stockholders  furnished 
on  application. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  New  York  State  Banking 
Department.  _ 

President,  Wm.S.  Eno.Prest.  Stlsslng  Natioial  Bank, 
Pine  Plains.  New  York. 

Vice-Presidents ;  Charles  R.  Otis  (Otis  Elevators). 

Sidney  K.  Morse,  owner  Morse  building.  New  York. 

Ex-Judra  Matt.  H.  ElU^  City  Court  ol  Yonkers. 

Conns^  Et-Gov.  Thos.  M.  Waller,  of  Connecticut. 
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